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Being inſtead of a Preface to the whole Work , wherein is 
treated'zof the neceſſity of Publick Speftacles, of the 

 Efteem the Ancients had them-in , and in what ſtate 
they are;now amongſt us. 
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;LL thoſe Incomparable and Famous Ge- 
AD! nius's which, 'from time to He 
i ven Deſigns for the Government of 
&$| Mankind , do not only indeavc 
Sl make the Nations ſubje& to their: 
— du&, Triumph with victorious 
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The Whole Art Book "2 
by them with all 
merce; with Fr WEedd Ao bY do ftrive to ſoften 
and ſweeten their Diſpoſitions, by all the Noble Sci- 
ences that Mankind is capable of ; and conſidering that 
Nature itsſelf in its Nobleſt ProduCtions, after having 
adorned them with all Qualities neceſſary to their Per- 
feftion, ives them a certain Contentment and Rejoy- 
cing in them, which is the greateſt of its Favours ; 
the. great Politicians, in imitation of her, do uſe to 


_ Crownall their Endeavours for the publick ſafety, with 


publick Pleaſures and Entertainments , making their 
ownglorious Labours either the means or the pretexts 
of all | encral Diverſions. Theix Victories are noted 
by days of Rejoycing and publict Games; and alk the 
Spoils and Riches of Foreign Nations, are brought from - 
the extremity of the Earth, oaly-to.compole the Pomp 
and Decoration of their Spectacks, -as well as the moit 
curious Sciences are Cultivated to produce men capable 
of inyenting new Entertainments. 

Ard to ſay Truth, what greater marks can there be 
of a flouriſhing Greatneſs i in any State, than to ſee ma- 
ny ofitheſe Diverſions 2 Thereby in Peace appears the 
Superfluity of its Riches, the Abundance of its Peo- 
he who Sittwor being a Charge to-the Publick, can 
ſpare many days to their Pleaſure, from thoſe Employ- 
ments which are neceſſary to the ſubſiſtance of the - 
great Body of the People ; and beſides, the Number of 
rare Wits boſe! in thepublick Diverſion, with all forts: 

tions the greater number of excellent Ar- 
rificers, arcs ne toexecute the ingenious thoughts of _ 
the firſt, cannot but be a great Ornament to a Nation. 

All the Common-wealths of Greece, had each their 


palin, where their IO were as it 
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were ebli LEY that the ht all- appear equal 
in Magnificency, as well as ma and Authority : 

And it the Common-wealths-of Italy were forced to 

come ſhort of the Grandeur of Rome in that point, yet. 

by their particular Cirk's and Theatres they have ſhew- 
the World that they yielded onlyto the Miſtreſs of 

Its and not to one another. : 

But whenever in the tmidft of War all theſe Diverſi- 

ons are continued in-aftate , tisgiving an evident de- 
monftration, that the Riches of it are without meaſure, 
andthe People inexhauſtible, when the dangers and la- 
bours of a Campaigne paſſed inthe toyls of War Warg ks 
proſpe& of one to come, 'does neither change | 
mour nor theCourage of thoſe that cm ary _ 
mies, nor of thoſe that.ſtay at home ; that they un- 
dertakeiwith Joy in Summer thoſe glorious aCtions, of 
which they fee an Image upon the Stage in Winter, 
withſo much Pleaſure ; and that the Advantages their 
Enemies reap from the War, are fo inconſiderable as 
not to diſquet, or interrupt the publick Joy. 

' Thus the Athenians, having received in the wow 
Theatre the news of anentiredefeat of their Army be- _ 
fore .Syraciſa, would not ſo much as interrupt the pub- 1 
lick Games, but went on with thoſe SpeCtacles as they = 
had begun ; ; and Foreign Embaſladours, who themſelves 
were by, and SpeQators of this undaunted Gen | 
admired it more than their real Power, as thinking it 
harder to ſubdue, And to come nearer-our times, if 

we conſider what has paſled at 7ze*na.and Paris , the 

 Headsof two Rival Empires, under the Miniſtr of the 

preat Cardinal Richelien ; we tnuſt confeſs that theſe two: 
Capitols ſeem'd by the Magnificencies of their Plays,Bal- 
lets,and other publickEntertainments,to try to perfwade 

xhe World, that theEventof the War,. which fo we: 

| B 2 | y 
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The whoſe Art BookTF 
fy they carried on againſt cach other, was indifferent.to 
them, 'both as to their good: or. evil Fortune. 

We are notnevertheleſs. to imagine that theſe pub- 
lick !Spe&acles afford: nothing but a vain ering an 
Ts any real Utility. ; for they are a-fecret Inſtru- 
rucion to-the People of many things,. which.it would 
be very hard to inſinuate into them any other way. As 
for Example, Thoſe publick Diverſions where there is 
any image of War, do-inſeaſibly make them acquaint- 
ed vath, Arms, and make thoſe Inſtruments of Death 
familiar to them, inſpiring them-at the ſame time with 
Courage and Intrepedity againſt all dangers; beſides, 
Vanity often prevails more with us than Reaſon; - and 
that Jealous humour, of which our Nature can hardly 
ever well diveſt it ſelf, does-continually foment within 
us a certain deſire of Conpuering,. which. often carries 
us t6 overcome all our natural Weakneſſes, and go be- 
yond our ſelves in.great Attempts : Thus the Glory 
which one receives in publick for ſome handſom action: ; 
and'the recital or repreſentation of theHeroickVirtues of 
thoie whoare not everin being, at the time we hear 
them, does nevertheleſs raiſe 1n us a prefumptuous be- 
liefthat weare able: to-perform-the like ; and this pre- 
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fumprion becominga nobler ſort of. Envy,called Emula- 

'tion, produces in us an inſatiable defire- of Honour, 
and elevates our Courage to undertake any thing that 
may effe& that Glorious Deſign. | 


- As for thoſe SpeRacles which conſiſt as much in Diſ- 


_ eourlſe as Action, ſuch as formerly were the Diſputes. 


upan the Stage between-the Epick and Drammatick Po-- 
ets; They are not only uſeful but abſolutely neceſſary 
> inſtrutt the People,. and give them ſome tin&ure of 
Che minds. of thoſe who-are of the meaneſt Rank. . 


SLEERS, A 


kqp i of the STAGE. 


and Condition in a State, are generally ſo little acquiain- 
ted with any notions of Morality,that the moſt general 
Maximes of it are hardly known to them ; 'tis 1n vain 
therefore to make fine Diſcourſes, full of convincing Rea- 
ſons, and ſtrengthened with Examples to them, they 
can neither un erſtand the firſt, nor have any defe- 
' rence for the latter. All the elevated Truths of Phi- 
loſophy are lights too ſtrong for their weak Eyes: Tell 
 themof theſe Maximes, that Happineſs conſiſts leſs in 
_ the paſſeſſion of worldly things, than in the deſpiting . 
_ efthem ; that Virtue ought to ſeek its recompence in its 
 felf; that there is no Intereſt in the World conſidera- 
. ble enough to oblige a man of Honour to do a baſe 
| thing ; all theſe, I fay, are Paradoxes to them, which 
makes them ſuſpe& Philoſqphy it ſelf, and turrit into: 
 Ridicule ; they muſt therefore be inſtructed by a more 
| fenſihle way, which may fall more under their ſenſes ; 
and ſuch are the Repreſentations of the Stage, which 
may therefore pro erly be called the Peoples School. 
'One of the chiefteſt, and indeed the moſt indiſpenſible 
Ruleof Drammatick Poems, i is, that in them Virtues al- 
ways ought to be rewarded, or at leaſt commended, in . 
ſpight of all the Injuries of Fortune ; and thar likewiſe 


. | Vices be always puniſhed,or at leaſt deteſted with Hor- 
rour, though they triumph upon the Stage for that time. 
The Seage being thus regulated, what can Philolphy 
teach that won't become much more ſenſfib nl touching, 
x do 7p "tiathere tiirrhe meane 
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withthe remorſe of them.; ; when. they ſee 
ated by his own Conſcience, aad'driyen 
about 'by. Furics within his own Breaſt; - *cis there that 
Am ion lecms to them a very dangerous. Padion, 
nthey (ee a.manengaged in Crimes, to attain his 
» and atterhaving violated the Laws of. Heaven 
Earth, falliaco, Masfortunes as great asthoſe he had 
overwhelmed. others-in, and more: tormented by hun- 
ſelf than by bb Enemies: 'Tis there again that þ ane 
rouſnels appears a Diſcaſe 'of the Soul, whenthey 4ze a 
Covetous man perſec ecuted with continual Reſtleſnefs,and 
tears. of want in..the midſt -of all his Riches, . Aad 
laſtly, 'tis there thata Man, by Repreſentation, makes 
them penetrate into the moſt Ridden ſecrets of Humane 
Natgre, while they ſeem to touch and feel in this liv- 
Picture, thoſe Truths which elſe they would ſcarce 
of >. But that which is moſt remarkable, js, 
ey never go from the Theatre without carrying 
ng with them the Idea of. the Perſons repreſented ; 
the knowledge of thoſe Virtues and Vices, . of which 
| they! have ſeen the Examples ; their memory repeating 
continually tothem thoſe Leſſons which have becnic- 


_ :Bekig inal Goveraments there "% aumber. of idle 
Comedias & * People, ther becauſe they hate taking pains, or be- 
ah grE ed not do it to live ; this idleneſs car- 


tiofts demand 
nemo enim itt ri 
Theatrum went . 
qui non libens? 
velit id tempes! 
ris amittere- 
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124. poet. 
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Thus" hether aut of che conſideration of procuring | 
7 and Content to N d, which makes their 
greateſtFelicity, and without which they can reliſhno 
other H appineſs; or whether to ſhew the greatneſs of : 
a State, either in Peace-or War; to inſpire the People bs 
vith Cpurage,or toinſtrudt themin the knowledge and 2. 
tice of Virtue ; or laſtly,. to prevent Idleneſs, (one | = 
the greateit iſchiefs of a.State) Princes can never * 8 
7 thing more advantageaus for their own Glo! 
or their Peoples Happineſs, than to found, ſettle 
maintain at their own Charg re zpecta 


on they bows EE been SPREE - 
important to the veryPolitical part of the Govern- :. 
iy of the Greeksand theMajeſty EO 
equelly Concern. t | 
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ites ; | and they were beyond meaſure Ma 
i(e-th was: allowed: out- of. t 


nt, who endeavoured. 

other im wficerice, that. they might. make: th 3 
of their Adminiſtration more jmemorablc. .. <4 2 
as | often 
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'. TheWhike Art BookL 
often the Chief of the Nobility were at the whole Ex- 
pence, only togain the Peoples Favour ; and they ob-. 


liged all the Eminent Artificers in all kinds , to ſhew 
thtir Excellency inthem : they did uſe to ſend to the 
remoteſt Nations for Men, Beaſts, or any Rarity that 
coald increaſe the Pleaſure of their SpeCtacles; and 
laſt of all, they had Crowns for the Conquerors in all 
Exerciſes, and Statues for thoſe, who with any ex- 
traordinary Magnificence had been at the charge of 


- 


them. 

It had been nevertheleſs little for theſe two Noble 
Nations to enjoy theſe Pleaſures alone, if they had not 
propagated them to all the others of their Knowledge. 
The Greeks filled 4/a with them, and the Romans car- 
ried them all over 4frica and Exrope, and after they had 
Conquered the beſt part of the known World, to ſhew 
that their Domination was Gentle, and -not Tyranni- 
ca: ; they received the Gods, and the Religions of all 
Nations into Rome, and ſent them the Games, Spefta- 
cles, and Diverſions of that famous'Capitol, tolet them 
ſee that they had not made War upon them to oppreſs 
them, but to increaſe their Happineſs, by ſharing their 
Felicity with them. The Theatre of Sardis in 4a, 
that of Carthage in Africa, and thoſe of Doway, Niſmes, 
and Autur in France, are convincing Teſtimonies of 
this, though ruinous ones; and when Conſtantine car- 
ried the Siege of the Empire to the City of his Name, 
made there ſuch publick Buildings for SpeRacles, as 
ſhewed he would make it the Seat of his Pleaſures, as 
wellas of his Power. 3 Et 

But theAncients did not only aimat obliging the pre- 
tApgewith their Noble StruCtures,but as to 
2ndear Poſterity to them, by making of them, ' as much 

n them'lay, immortal : Thus their Cirques, their 
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Theatres, 2nd” Amphitheatres, were! by 
olih'd and laſting Marble, and with ſo "=Y : ——_ 


thor if any ' thing they might reſiſt the ſup-* =— 
ff f Time 4 but alas/ as if man imprinted CL 
—bis own mig upon al is - 
nes, | pies Redfooraint uf . 
| to have joins x with Time in iſhing many of. the - 
 Angieny SpeCtacles, ' Thoſe ' Bloody: Combats of . b 
Gladiators againſt Eac r, and of Men' againſt . -— 
Beaſts, t:11 certain Death followed, mo not been E | MJ 
- Cert d £0 us, pRoeuly) , | 
that conſideration | made: their Naumachia's or 'Na- | 2 


val Bartels in which ſometimes, there were fifteen 
or xtcen thouſand men 
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Nune 's Gallis T's true, that in our Age our Paets having fecoves 


its agunt fabs- 292. ay to .Parna us, uUPOIn the F ootſteps of 


ks ne}, rpides and. Terence, and: there happening to. 
4k PIR be, AQours amongſt us, who might W Rome it ſelf. 
linibs fedibs Baye march'd with L£/opes the .tamous Tragedian, 
qrrſeeivſa ne 204 Roſeius the no.) Joſs Renown'd | Comedian. 
E arg orgy the Stage | has got.,a new. Face, | and' the Wrinckles 
E. A furth bebeat that were upon that Old one haye | begun 'to.grow. 
=  Sealig.lib. 1-< fyooth, and altogether to look with leſs deformity. 
=S Rl» Poets Happy in this, that the greateſt Genius of-our Time, 
- the great CardinalRichelies,ſmil'd upon her.It was by 
"m _ bisLiberality that, ſhe firſt receiv'd new Strength,and 
= began tochallenge her OldRights, her Peaury, No- 
bility and,Splendour ; and it, was by hiscarethat moſt 
of what was eitherI[ngenious,Learned,or Magnificent 
mong the Ancients, was ſeen by degrees upon our 
Fhexere: And yer afterall, we wult own thar the 
age was fallen from ſo high a.degree of Glory, into 
ſo much contempt and abjeRneſs, that it was impotF- 
ble to heal entirely thoſe Wounds which ir had 
received in its fall, nor to reſtore ir, but aſter ' much. 
Labour and Time.. But fance the fame hand, which 
begunthe Cure, has not been able co finiſh ir, *ris;to 
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1s, nat. every, Age. that, produces Genius's 

_ both underſtanding and Liberal, and. accompliſh'd 
vithall the Qualities neceſſary to ſo great a Deſign, 

The Life of this great man. has form'd: an Age. of 

3 reat and new things: but all thoſe which 9id-. not 

_ 4rriye to perfection, according to their Nature, in. 

; WS FILME, will hardly meet wjth an Opportunity to . 
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do aſter his Deat 1.5 And:ind 

10-bo#y fiore:to adorn aqaGagtode lot 
lighrfvl Spe&tacles, than to him ; - who every day en- 
creasd qur Victories, and Crown'd us with new 
Eawrels: Twas but-reafonable that he, .who...was 
in Way fo like Ceſar and Pozepey, ſhould imitate them 
likewiſe in the other Prince- 
ly Diverſions ;'4 
Publi k SpeQacles could not be bterter deriv'd than 
mim, who, yas; himielt glar d 
l6 be inthe Wor! 
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b f pl Learning will not oppoſe me in it, fince 'tis | | 
= ral in all Arts to diſtinguiſh the knowledge of 
© — that in the 


_puts.. his hand 
ik We he 4 BIO OIra The Lark © 
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ritgs and touches, 


the Accords, the *mealures, 
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ats, which could 


injervals of the Adts, anda thouſand other © 
ricular's, of which there is nothing left in Antiquity, . Ke 
of w ich all the  Moderns have | id fo little, that 
; all this, Ifay, is that hich ET E 
I call j Art or. Practice ofthe Stage.” As for the L 
they have writ nothing about it, as to the = 
ll part, it is becauſe that perhaps intheir time 
fo common, that they could not believe any _ | 
ly apable of not knowing it ; and indeed if one+ | | 
loo ht their works, ad: make but the leaſt re- NY 
fle&tio ypon the Art they uſe, ohe may perceive it = 
almoſg eyery where. iis Au - - 
© But torthe Moderns; they for the mk Be 
been ntirely 1 ignorant of it, 
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onfeſs, extremely ſurprizd ſome 
fee ſomePlays in great eſteemboth 
, in which there was ſcarce.a 


meaſure offend the Rules 


out to fay ſometting of 
1 to obſerve 


I pretended Poets were to be 
condu& of their Plays, were look'd 
angerous innovations, like thoſe in Go- 
t, orin Religion. There was no asking, 
ttime the aftion repreſented took up, and un. 
t pla ings expos'd to our view were ſup- 
rformd, nor how many Ads a Play 
efently, that the Play had 
ted theee hours, that the Attion had been all u 
on the Stage, and that the Fiddles had mark'd the 
Intervals of the Acts ; in word, 'twasenough to 
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= So great 
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refusdto yield to Reaſon. - | 
kettle and little the face of the Theatre 


Mem, an -extremly, pity thoſe who had ap- 
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p than ſince ; alchough | we have not for Aours | 
ach as Valeran, YVeautray, and Mondory were. 
But: yer ſince ſome perſons of J udgment, "for 
want of being well versd in: Antiquity, have en- 
3, deavour'd with ſome appearance 6f Reaſon to main- 
tain the errours of our Age, Ithink my ſelf obligd 
_ Y to/anſwer their ſcruples, and to fatisfie a | great num- | 
"Y | ber, who. yet ſeem unwilling to be undeceiv'd, 
Le Therefore here are five Obje&ions which have been 
_ ordinarily made to me, againſt the Rules of the 
Ancients. 
- 'Firſt, That we are not to make Laws to our ſelves 
= from Cuſtom and Example, but from Reaſon ; which 
h to prevail over any Authority. 
| dly, That the Ancients themſelves have of- 
ten violated their own Rules. 
| Thirdly, That divers Poems of the Ancients had 
| | been tranſlated, and ateduponour Stage withvery 
+ ill ſucceſs. TO | 
-; -* F ourthly, That divers of our modern Plays, 
LE .£ Eh though quite romgnry to theſe Rules, had been act 
A _.cd with great applauſe.” 
OE: ...{ And laſt. of all, That if theſe rigorous Maxims 
ould be followed, we ſhould very often -loſe the 
eſt beauty of all true Stories. heir Incidents 
ng moſt Cds happened at different times, 
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bans in pp 7 As laces 4 
= - ? As tothe firlt ObjeQtion;l anſwer, That the Rules = | 
| : . of the Stage are not founded :upon: Aythorit y;but up 8 | 
Ph. on Reaſon;: they are not ſo much ſettled: by- Exam- 


e, as by the natural judgment of Mankin 
. we call them the Rules and. the Art of the Ancients, 
tis only becauſe They 1isd them - with 
- great Teariy, = much to their Glory ; hoxin 
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firſt als many Obſervations upon ache Nature of Mo- | 
ral Adtions;and upon the probability of Humane: AC- 
cidenrsitn this life, and thereby drawing; the: Pi 
after'thetruth- of the Orig:nal, and: obſerving al 
due circumſtances, they reduc'd to. an Art this ind 
of ' Poem, whoſe. Progreſs was very flow, though it 
were' much i in uſe among them, and much: Brim 
all the world over. BurhoweverTam very! ſparing 
of citing; their Poems, *and when I do it, -it is only 
to ſhew with what agreeable Artifice they kept to 
theſe Rules,and not to buoy: up mp opinion by their 
Authority. ad 

As for: oſaced ObjeQion; it Coms not: DU" 
rable; for Reaſon, being alike -all.the-world- over, . 
doesequally require every. bodies ſubmiſſion'to it z X-" omni« ad ; 
and if cur modern Authors, cannot without offence 7; $0 
be diſpens 'd from the Rules of. the Stage, no. more «d normem cen- E 
EN Ancients ; and whetethey have fail'd, Ido #2 {4 © # . - 


ſum ad norman. 


erend to excuſe them.: My Obſervations » up- Scatig. 4. 1. c. 
_ Plas tus, ſhew very well that do propo ſethe An- 5* | EE 
cients for Models, only in ſuch. things as "chap ſhall | 
pear iro have followed Reaſon in; and their Ex- = 
ple will. alwaies be an ill pretext for faults, for = 
there isnq excuſe: 'Reaſon. In things which 2 
arefoutded only in Cuſtom, as: in-Grammar, or- in 
the Artiof. making a Verſe with long or ſhort ſylla- 
bles, t Learned may often uſe a licenſe againſt the 
receivd practice, :and be imitated init.by others, be-- | =_ 
_ Caſtom may often have-countenanc'd a thing = - 
well of it ſelf. But in all; that depends upon ED 
commein ſence a nd reaſon, ſuch as are the Rules of ; 
2 Sta; there to rake a licenſe, isacrime; becauſe 
ole Kd | $not C wry ng ut [araryl age —_ | = [a 
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not omit, for the: _— 
that i they have. 
: Poems, they 


the Phy 
der, inthe: Mapthons 
| :to:that of his: Ar 
| the Ig- 
thae alledge it. For: if ſome: Po: 
ents, and: even: thoſe: which were 
in Eſteem with them, have not ſucceeded-v upon 
_rene Ry and not ahe-want; of Art, 
'itz And ſometimes likewiſe 


ys 
qr either- the 
, by changiagtheis. whole. Ot: 
| | the: Matter: 


' 


conformable to the Rules :. When there were any 
paſſionate. . Scenes, - on wero.,prais'd ; and when 
chere was any. - AnCce . or .noble | 
Qacle,. it. was., eſteem'd xable 
Event vras well manag'd, there was-great: fatisfaci- 
on thewn ; butif'in nag reſt. of the Play,-or even 
in theſe þeauries of it, any irregularities were dif- 
_ cover'd, vr any fault againſt Probability and Decency, 
either inthe perſons, time, or place, -or as to the 
ſtate of the things repreſented, they were condem- 
ned as Faults. And all the favour that was ſhewed 
the Poet, was, that out of the deſire of preſerving 
what was fine, the SpeQatours were ſomewhat more 
indie to what was amiſs. 
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g'd on, is fo 
the Rules of the Stage, that 
thes-their Authority. For 
ing 'but an Arr to cauſe the 

fineſt Incidents to pleaſe with decency and proba- 
bility, fit ſufficiently appears how ew they 
are, finceby common conſent, all that comes up to 
them is | <&d of,and all that varies from them isin 
ſome nieafure condemn'd. Examples would ex- 
zely] illuſtrate this truth, if I were not afraid to 
{ame of our Poets, by inſtructing the others 
heir) 18: 


The LY Objeftion is abſolutely ridiculous. For 
the Rulis of the Stage donotat all reject -the moſt 
notableJncidents of any Story, but they furniſh us 
gs entions,how fo to juſt the Circumſtances 
or tne 
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| If thenkhve 1-8 to be A theſe Youths 
fier Lad with Fancy, and ſome Inclipation to 


if 'at;leifure:'to employ his. 


_— 


parts ks own way, he fixes upon Prammatick Po- 
ery ; and ourcomes a piece of his To-make which 


he generally follows method ; he pitches up- 
on ſome ſtory 'that pleaſes him, without conſide- 
ring, whether it be fit for the Scene or no, or 


ever reflefting what is to be avoided in it, or 


what Ornaments 'may be added ; he .is reſolv'd 
to hide under the Curtain any. thing that ſhall 
incommode him, to put France at one corner” of 
the Stage, Turkey at the other, and "Spain in_the 
middle; 'his A@ours - ſhall * be fometimes in the 
Loxvre, then in a Wood; or High-way, and then 
in a Garden full of Flowers, and no body knows 
how they came there; and if any body ii 1s to paſs 
by Sea From Denmark 'to France, tis dofie with 
the drawing of a Scene. Having thus filld every 
thing with ridiculous Imaginations, and things op- 
poſite' to all probability, : he makes his firſt Scene ; 

which the has no ſooner done, but finding bimſelf 
at a ſtand, he repairs to ſome of 'the Theatres, 
tagſce if he can iteal any Invention from them, 
that ſhall pleaſe him. Then he gets into the com- 


--pany of .ſome celebrated Poet or Critick, and 


from them heis ſupplyed with ſome new thought, 
"or * palſionate"incident; 'or ſome: flight-of che”Arr, 
"which he- immediatly employes quite Oy; 

__ an 


MY Sa het 


» ES 


aki | doriof all rime; A 4 hang thus : with ns I 
help of ſome” Songs 'and_- Elegies, made formerly. © 
for. Cloris,” (muſter'd/ up! three or. four- pie oY 
Verſes, he refolvesro- call it an A&. Thus going. . ; 
on in* the ſame method, he gets to-the death- or 
marriage of: ſome: Prince, . and then cis. privately. 
whiſper 'd among his Friends,; that he has made a: 

very ; 't pretty. Play : - The Ladies - defire to- fee: it, - 

and is by. the Authorred to them in ſecret, they: ; 

are charmed with ſome Florid Expreſſions, or ſmart- 
Repartees, and call jn rhe-Gentlemen of their ac- 
quaigtance to hear it. Every: body applauds and- 

tlatteſs the. Author, reſerving'.to themſelves the. 
privitege of laughing at hum, as ſoon as his back's. 

turn'd ; and in ſhort, he acquires thus the honou-- 

rable title of a; Poet. 


digious goodi fortune,: but-more 'than that, an_in-,<-<4-> 7 


tnihil averſum 


fus'd:{cience,' like Adam s, to make at firſt and DFooligir « comits 


ſuch;m*thods a piece (not. comparable, I fa te; adeo enim 
Þ ( P 4 Fo 49 "inſulſa eſt ut mi- 


thoſe whom twenty Ages have reverenced) but fericordien 1c+- 


to make a thing like that of the Poet. Rhodephilas, tits Judm Tila 

of whom” Scaliger ſays, that his Comedie: rather: ex» © Rs 

cited pity than-mirth: To fay truth, the Complai-, 

| ſance or Ignorance of the Spe&atours is extreme, 

whep they condemn others, as: too ſevere, who ean- | 

not applaud ſuch ſtuff, as this-is.. There-is no Me- 

chanick trade in the World that does not oblige 7Y 

4 longi Apprentiſhip under a Maſter, and when | 

the Ar rtzfts ſet up for themſelves, they are examin'd | 

by: the Company, to whom: they muſt produce | 

ſome Maſter-piece of their own waking, And ſhall 

we [then think; that to; ſucceed in. the greateſt Diu. nou. Eg 
t thats, 1n FOoeR the mind has all the 1hare, #25 quiſy 
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| Withour: doubt,” not only one muſt. have pro- + Ext. 't iwlus 


PIN 


Set 


At legendus 


Eat. de art. Ladd to theſe Authors Plutarch,Atheneus; 
poet. verſ. 268. us Giraldus, who all in many places have touek'd the 
Vos exemplaris .1--E Maxims of the Hanch, in a-word, he muſt 


once nan not let flip any thing of 'the Ancients, without 


 verſate diarns ' exqmining every period of them; for very'often 


now ſklihinlue 4 which &s nor only. the hardeſt, but the Icaſt 
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Ted duti- hides ood Art that we have, there needs nO- 
ji 3 Ps ting, +pur- 0 have he Impudence to undertake | 
þm olhg My comet ra A deal more 'to 
per partes modo it $0: 3-2 | how counſel, as well AS 7 
on y that undertakes to be 2 Poet, and 
leftus liber urs. © the is todo. . | b 
ue ex integro. let our- Poet ſuppreſs all thoſe 
Quinta, te 10. eg 1d 2Hh ry and uſe,-and leave 

tilat' vo (2-1 


Cap. F. z, Ol WA a” y, 'tis'enough to 
vein for Poetry. He >muſt begin with 
> himſelf to the reading of Arifotle's: Poe- 
fd thoſe of Horace , and he muſt read them 
Akentively” and meditateupon them; then he tuft 
turn over thoſe that have made 'Commenearies 
on them, as Caſtelverro in Ztalian;who'in his Jarg 
ſays very fine 'things, Hieronymas Vida, #deilftus, 
ofins, la Menardiere, "and a.great ' many more; 
and let him remember, that Sealiger alonefays more 
than all the reſt ; but he muſt not loſe- a word in 
hijn, for all his words are'of weight and impor- 
hce. As-for the book of Bowlerger, he miſt va- 
h & him only for his ColleCtion of Paſſages out of 
bor Karo, and not mind rhe Conſequences 

he draws from them ; for | believe for ' my 
that the things he has writ, eame' into his head 
as he was writing them, and without any 


precedent Meditation. - h 
gd Lili 
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Ha7ing thus ſtudied the Theory, he muſt read all 
the Gieek and Latin Drammatick Poems, which by 
od fortune have been preſerv'd to our times, as 
kewiſe their old Scholiaſts or Commentators, but 
ſtill take the liberty to examin them impartially, 
for they are fubje& to a greatmany Errours, and _ 
- deligÞt in falſe and vain ſubtlefies of no ule at all ; 
and all along one muſt be ſure to make conſtant re- | 
flexioas, and examine why a Poet has rather done + 
_onething than another, and he may obſerve that 
oftena word ingeniouſly caſt out by an Aﬀour, to 
prepare fome Fncident, or to explainthe Circumftan- 
 of:place or time, is not a thing ſlightly to be paſs'd 
nd'if after all,I durſt be ſo vain, as tomakeone _ 
10n2R. his Maſters, I could wiſh he would join 
the Precepts of this practical part of the Art, to. 
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whathe may diſcover in the Ancient or Modern 
Poets; for though I cannot brag of giving him con- 
fiderable and important ſuccours in his Deſign, yet F 
am: {tre I ſhall not be uſeleſs or incommiodious to. 
him, andthough it ſhould appear that I am miſtaken, 


afforc him of inſtruQing himſelf better, | 


Oer Poct having thus acquir'd a perfe& Notion of 

e- Art of the Stage, may much more certainly, 
and vyith greater ſucceſs undertake ſome noble 
deſig, | 
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Speators, and. hon they are 
e confudered by the Poet. 
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Intention is not here to teach the Spectators 
a Play, the attention that they ought to 


have, f 

than the 

ing of the Play ; nor what they 
thoſe 
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Secondly, It may be conſider'd as containing, a 
Story painted, whether a true one, or ſupposd to * 
be ſo ; whereof the Place is certain, the Qualities na- 
tural, the A@ions undoubtedly true, and all the 
Circumſtances of them obſerv'd accordingto order 
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=. and reaſon. | | 
_—- This may be allapplyed.to Drammatick Poems : 
LL. One\may at firſt confider the Shew and Repreſentati- 
on of things, where Art gives you Images of them 
which really are not. There are Princes 'in appea- 
rance; Palaces upon painted cloth, dead men in 
ſhew; and *ris for this that the Actors carry all 


© IA 
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tires another Actor to appear, and diſcourſe upon 
the Stage :: making reciralsof things that ought to 
beknown,-and yet: ought not to-appear ;.and'/Em- 
floying Machines, and other : Contrivancesz:for 
the appearance - of thoſe things which are+to be 
ſhew'd to the Audience. eh 3 roi a0 
. . Thus #{ 
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Jas makes the Palace of Clytemneſtr a 
open, that the body of Agamemnon may be ſeen 'up- 
on:the Step of the inward door, where a: dead man 

along upon the Threſhold:”!: Im Ajax; Termeſa 


optns his. Tent to ſhew his madnefs, by the number 

ff combung as”, which lye round about him... In 
Euripides, Fecubaiſwouns away: upon the Stage, i to 
zxpreſs the greatneſs of her Mifery =! AndinPlantus, 
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the Clipares EX _—__ their condition of Eo bo? 9 
being bound, and having an appearance of $ 
us them; and as this the wrotartlg made 
by thy Adtors, upon theſe different Appearances, 
perfe& the Repreſentation. 
Or ; elſe we' may conſider in theſe Dramatick 
Poems, the true Hiſtory, or that which is ſup 
ſed true, and of which all the Adventures: have re- 
ally come to'paſs, in that order, ' time, and' place, 
m agcording to thoſe Intrigues which appear to 
The perfons are there conſider'd according to 
thei different CharaCters, of _ Condition, Age 
and Sex; and. the things they fay, as having been 
really" pronounced by them, as well as perform'd 
in their ations; and in a word, all TUNSPAS we 
ſee them upon the Stage. | 
I know very well that the Poet is the Maſter, | 
and that he diſpoſes the order of his: Poem as he 
thinks fit ; ; raking the time, which he lengthens' or 
ſhortehs as he pleaſes ; chuſing tikewiſe whar place 
he will in the "whole: world ; and for the [Plot he 
Invents it according to the fireng h and fineneſs 
of his;own :fancy; and ina word; he gives what 
form he pleaſes tothe matter he hasin hand ; but Mill 
'tis certain, that all theſe things muſt be ſo adjuſts ed 
as to ſeem to have naturally both the riſe, progreſs, 
and.end which he gives them ;'ſo that though h 
be th& Author, yet he muſt write the whole wi 
ſuch Art, that it may nor fo” much as ap ear tt 
ic wa; by him Iovented.' So in Be ylus's Trage 
die of Agamemnon, all things appear as if really 
Agamtmnon had been murder'd ; and. in $ phocles, 
as if Hjax were really” farious; :andifo 6 


7x4 
other; Pieces of the' Ancients." And likewiſewhe: 
F 2 


en & ah FRIEY 


OPT, 


R , | of any Play on our Stage, 
z either 


: 
: 


be 


r act; and of all thoſe E- 
probably follow the firſt Ap- 
really happen as they ſeem, nay 
contrary, we condemn all. that 


ons. 
3 a 
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Y ought not to be done, or ſaid, according to the 


£ 


_: | ualities of the perſons, the place, the time, and 

-: e firſt appearances of the Play. 

w to underſtand how the ' Poet is to govern 

it, with regard to the Spectators, and when 

; are to be conſiderable to him, or not ſo, we- 
| but refle& upon what we have faid of a Pi- 

; for looking uponit only as the Work of the 
Painter does what he can to make it 

ecauſe it will be ſeen, and that he ex- 


SEED  _ kim 


eſents, ; 
ing but whe teem probable in 
ances, becauſe it is all to be confi- 


ata uid do: other- 
puld ſee” it would hardly. know 
her in a decont poſture, ele ſhe 
with her face upon the 
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era. 
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give! he omplexion, 
not credible it eould be 
fm 
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ch -auſterity ;. 


t au de per 1-g the 

be Aw posd to live among them ; the Cave ſhal 
cover with Moſs, not g! 
ry trees are. nof to 


ruits, bat rather. half-dr 


|thi 70zch-. probaply  m 
_—__ according Might be 
other de leneies of the Story, ecaute bei 
popliers- the truth. of- what he is to- _—_ 
ggt. canlideri; 
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| make all | his Adtors ape 

Hers he'can, he ſhall em 
zres/ of Rhetorick, and the 
to hide nothing that 


£% 
wo 


-and may offend';/and 
, heiſhall'try all means to gain' the eſteem 

and admiration of the Audience. 
n_ he conſiders in his Play the true 
* of - it, or that which is fupposd to be fo, he 
particularly have a care'to obſerve the Rules 
probability'in- every thing, and to make all the 
TntOuS, Attions, Words, asif they had in reality” 
;; he muſt give fit thoughts and de- 
according to' the-perſons that are' employed; 
unite the Times with Places, and the Be- 
with*the Conſequetices; 'and in a word, he 
es the Nature of things ſo, as not to con: 
tradi& neither the State, nor the Or der, nor the 
E eds, 'nor the'Property of them; and indeed 
3 00 other Guide but Probability and' Decency, 
rejects all that has not that "Character ' upon 
It. He muſt contrive every thing as if there were 
tators ; that is, all the Perſons in thePlay are 
kasif they were truly (for example) 
ng, and not Mordoroy or Belleroſe; as if 59 
uly were in the Palace of Zoratins in Rowe, 
"not at Paris in the Hoſtel de Bourgogne ; and 
no body: faw them, or heard them”, but thoſe 
0 are at ing with 'them upon the Stape. And 
It is that _ ofte wie ty tliat: "they" are 


. that 


Ws DDS 


de, no more than hindred i in 
% al hþ is fpoken in | 


this the Nature of the AE 100 is Vil Wed according 
to truth, for then the Spe&tators were not by 3 
and this onghr to be ſtriftly obſery'd, for all that is 
_— in favour. of the bo never is falſe and 
aukry. : 
I know very Wl that the Poet Joes not Al 
on the Adtion as true, but anly ſo far as it is fe 
for Repreſentation, and therefore it may ſeem that 
there may be ſome mixture of theſe two Confidera- 
tions, therefore I ſhall propound the way how he 
ſhall diſtinguiſh them. ” 'He examines firſt allthat he 
deſigns to Rake known to the- Audience, either by 
their Ey'zs or their Ears, and accordingly reſolves 
either to let them ſee ir,or to inſtru&t them by ſome 
recital / of the thing which” they ought" to know. 
But he does not make” theſe: Recitals or Spettacles 
onely becauſe the Spe&tors ought" to know' or ſee. 
How then'2 Why he muſt find in the Action, 
which is conſider das true, ſome motive, colour, or. 
apparent. 5 which it may/appear that theſe 
Shews or Recitals'did probably happen, and 'ou - 
to come'to paſs ; and I'may fay that the greateſt Art 
of the Srage conſiſts in finding out theſe Motives 
or Colovrs. An Aﬀor muſt come upon the Stage, 
| ie” Spetator muſt know his Deſigns and 
ns.; The! ruſt be a Narratiofh made of things 
paſt; becHi pe&tator being ignorant of 
them,we if Id; not der and: what's preſent, and un-. 
der repriſentation; There muſt be a Shew or Spe- 
acle, to move the Audience with pity or admii- 
* "OPORULR, 0. © "crations'; 
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as his ch 
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may Berk hantke 3nd 

thing in agitation atpreſent, for which there is ſome 
help wanting, If there be : a Spettacle, it mult be 
to:fome end, as to excite ſome bod) 

or ſo; and this is call'd Mak: 


[Let us come tot e Examples 
chylus cauſes Agamenmon to be murder in his Pa- 
but the Audience muſt know this, and how 
does he inform them of it2 He makes that Unfor- 
tunate Prince cry out like a man that expires under 
the viokac of thoſe who murder him. Soph 


adſtra y the hand-of Oreftes. And I cannot bores 
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at ſotne who tax both, 


lame $ Sophecles, Ajax' is outr. 
yet there is.a neceſlity of. his. 
Stage with Viyſſes, without hur 
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mout of his Tent,. and 


rus is dead, that He 
Ring to her afflictions ; 


LA 4,445” 4 


whoſe Funeral ſhe was tg 


asit were by chance, the 
Priace,which ſhe brings 


you take the Story as true, though it be a Fable in- 
vented by the Poet only for Repreſentation. Ina 
word, the SpeCtatorsare not conſiderable to the Po- 
ct.in.the Truth of the Adtion, but only in the Repre- 
entation ; - and upon this Maxim, it we examine 
the beſt part of our Modern Poets, we may eaſily 
perceive, that they go againſt all probability, even In 
Oſe things which have been eſteem'd the moſt; Be- 
cauſe the Authors, when ge go d mw to = 
Oole,* did it without any colour that might mare 
{= Fin ( es Mn Thus in The erath of 


1 


the Aion it happens that a man makes a neceſſary 


Narration, that's well, for the Spedtators ought 4 


norant of it ; but this man could not know 
he tells, then tis againſt probability 

make this recital. A Lover appears up- 
he Stage in a violent paſſion to pleaſe the Specta- 
rs ; but he could not naturally make theſe com 
plaints in the place repreſented by © the | Stage 
ere muſt then ſome colour be found our for his be- 

ere extraordinarily, or elfe yougo apainſt pro- 


. 
=_— 


ere extraordinarily, o1 180 

lity - As much may be ſaid ofa thouſand other 

Adventures which appear upon our Stages, where e- 

ry daywehave Images ofthing s that never were, 
er can be, and by conſequent ought not to be. 
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Of the Mixture of Repreſentation 
with the Truth of the Theatral 
Atrton. : 


; 


"Believe the Title of this Chapter will be ar 
firſt; ſight ſeverely cenſur'd, becauſe it may 

be it will not be underſtood ; but when I ſhall. 
have explain'd my meaning, I hope all the judici- 
ous Will be reconcild to the Terms, as well as 

to my $entiments about the thing. _ 

 Tcalt Truth of the Theatral Action, the whole 
Story of the Play, fo farasit is conſider'd as a true 

one, and that all the Adventures in it are look*d upon 
as being come to paſs. But I call Repreſentation, 
the CalleQtion of all thoſe things which may ſerve 
to, repreſent a Drammatick Poem, conſiderd in 
themſelves and in their own Nature, as the Play- 
ers, the Scenes, the Muſick, the Spe&tators, and 

a great many other things. As for Example, in 
the "Play of Cinna, made by Monſieur Corweille ; 
that that Ci#a,whoappears upon theStage,ſpeaks like 
a Roman, that he loves Emilia, counſels Auguſtus 
Czſar to. keep the Empire, confpires againſt him, 
and is pardon'd by him ; all this I fay, is the truth 

of the Theatral Aﬀtion, That the fame Zmilia hates 
| PLE G 2 Auguſtus, 
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Augnftns, and loves Cinna, that ſhe deſires to be 
reveng'd, and yet apprehends the Event of fo great 
an Undertakitnig ; all this too' is of the tfuth of the 
Action. That Auguſtus propoſes his thoughts of 
leaving the Empire to two perfidious Friends, and 
that one adviſes him to keep it, and the other to 
leaveit, 5.likewiſe ofthe truth of the Aion. In 
a word, all that in the Play either is confider'd 
as 4 part, vr has a neceſſary dependetice upon the 
Story, ought to be of the truth of the Aion; | 
and 'tis by this Rule that one ought to Examine | 
the' probability of all that's done in the Play ; as 
mo fitneſs and . decency of the Expreſlions, the con- - 
1exion of the Intrigue, the patneſs of the Events, 
Sc. And one naturally approves of all that oughr 
to have been don according to the truth, though 
it be a ſuppos'd Story, andone condemns all that 
one thinks contrary to truth, or not becoming the . 
aCtions. of life. | . 

But that Floridor or Beauchaſteau a&t the part of 
Cinna, that they are good or ill Actors, well or 
ul dreſs'd, that they are ſeparated from the people 
by. a-Stage, which is adorn'd with painted cloth,- 


A . 


repreſenting Palaces and Gardens, that the Intervals - 
of the Ads are mark'd by ill Fidlers, or excellent 
'Muſick ; that an Ador goes - behind the Stage, 
when he ſays he goes into the Kings Cloſet, and 
[ſpeaks to his Wife, inſtead of ſpeaking to a Queen, 
[that there are SpeQatours, and thoſe either from 
;the Court, or the City; that they are filent or 
make a noiſe, that there are quarrels in the Pit, 
or none, all theſe things are, and do depend-on the 

Repreſentation. = , 
Cherefore Floridor and Beanchaſteau are to be-- 
- | look'd .: 
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cd upott as repreſenting, and that Czzna or 

Horatins, whom they repreſent, are to be con- 

 ſider'd/ as real aud true perſons, ating and ſpeaking 
as Cinpa, and Horatius, and hot as thoſe who re> 
preſent them, and Flor:dor and Beauchaſteau muſt 
be lobk'd' upon as transform'd into thoſe men, 
whoſe; names and concerns oy take upon them, 
ſo that part of the Foſte/ de ourgogne which is 
raisd and adorn'd for a Stage, is the place repre- 

| —_—_ and the, Image of another place which is 
repreſented at that time, whether the Palace of 
Auguſtas or Horatius; and it muſt in the Play be 
look'd upon as the true place where all things pals, _ 
fo the time which is employed in the Repreſenta- 
tion, being a part of our natural currant year, is 
but a; repreſenting time, but the day repreſented, 
and in'which one ſuppoſes the aCtion of the Stage 
to comes to paſs, ought to be taken for areal 
true time in regard to the Aﬀtion, _ 

I ſay then that one ought never to mingle to- 
gether what concerns the Repreſentation of a Play, 
with |the true Attion of the St ory repreſented. - 

It would not be well lik'd off, that Foridor, whilc 
he is repreſenting Cinna, ſhould talk of his own do- - 
meſtic&affairs, or of the loſs and gains of the Play- 
houſe; or that while he is repeating the Speech 
made:by Cimna 'to the Confpirators at .Rome, he 
ſhoult addreſs himſelf to the People of Paris, and 
make ſoine Refleftions upon them ; or that while 
he is examining the hatred and haughtineſs of Am:- 
lia, he ſhould go about to talk of the ſweetneſs and 
good breeding of our Ladies; In a word, he would 
not þe 'endur'd- to confound Rome and Paris, nor 
ations paſs'd ſo many years ago, with preſent Ad- _ 

Z1 ventures, -. 
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x” Rules of decency, but thoſe of common _ 
enle. a | | 
I know very well that our Modern Poets have not 
hitherto beenvery guilty of this fault, but becauſe 
the Ancients, whom I generally propoſe for Exam- 
ples, have been ſo indulgent to the Pegples pleaſure, 
as not to take care to avoid this Errour, I thought 
it would not be amiſs to ſay ſomething of it, 
leſt our Poets ſhould follow [their Example, af- 
ter the rate of that ſcurvy Orator, whom Cicero 
ſpeaks of in Brutus, for never imitating the great 
amen 1n any thing, but ſuch things where they were 
faulty. Ariſtotle ſays that ill Poets fall into Errors, 
becauſe they are ignorant of the means of doing bet- 
ter, and that good ones do the ſame thing out of 
Complaiſance to the Players,-and for the Diverſion of 
the Audience ; but 1 think that a true Poet ought 
'not to ſeek any other way of being profitable to the 


firſt, nor of pleaſing the laſt, but by the excellench, 


'of his Play. ] 
; Comedy initsrife, and when it firſt begun to 
be ated, as Tragedy was, by ſet Attors, was no- 
[thing but a Satyrical Poem, which by little and lit- 
:le, under pretext of inſtructing the People, by in- 
wveighing at their Vices,came at laſt tobe ſo bitter and 
ſcandalous, as not onely to expoſe the moſt Eminent 
Citizens,but not to ſpare the Magiſtrates themſelves, 
.nor the moſtI[luſtrious Perſons of the State, whoſe 
;Names, Faces, and actions were brought upon the 
Stage ; 'and this was that the Authors call Old 
Comedy. | _ ; 
: Not but that at firſt even this was much more in- 
nocent than afterwards ; for under Epicharmus, and 
ER the 
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' _ ventures ; becauſe that is not only offending againſt 
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Chap. 7. Of the STAGE, 
 frſt Comicks who ſucceeded him, Comedy was mer- 
ry and laughing, but not injurious and affronting ; 
it had Salt and Railleries, bur notGall and: Vinegar ; 
but at laſt that liberty degenerated 1 
libertiniſme , that 4ri/ophaxes's Plays did not a lit- 


©. 


cle contribute to the death of the famous Socrates by 


oXCAT PR People againſt him. The Repreſenta- 
% 
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tion in thoſe days was ſo confounded with the Truth 
of Atticn, that they were almoſt the ſame thing ; 
and that which was ſaid againſt the Socrates upon + 
Stage, 'was often applicable to the Socrates who was 
in the Pit. 'Tis but reading Arifophanes's firſt Plays, 
and you ſhall ſee that all along he confounds the in- 
tereſt of the Aﬀtors with thoſe of the SpeQtators, and 
even the * Hiſtory repreſented with the Publick 
Afairs of the Statg, upon which he founds his Jeſts 
and Railleries ; Ina word, his Playsare down-right 
Libels, containing the Names, Qualities, Actions, 
and viſible Portraits of thoſe whom the Poet under- 
took to expoſe; and that without any other con- 
du&t or fule, but that of his Satyrical wit and paſſi- 
on ; -ſo far were they from being ingenious rational 
Poems, regulated by Art; and the Magiſtrates fore- 
ſeeing the dangerous Effe&s of ſuch licenſe, forbid 
them any more naming particular perſons in their 
Plays. 3} : 

But as one 1s always Ingenious in miſchief, the 
Poets found means, though they left out the Name, 
to repreſent the Perſon 1o livelily, that every bo- 
dy knew preſently, who they meant ; and this 
was ſince call'd Middle Comedy ; and ſuch were 
the laſt Plays of Ariſtophanes. Hp os 

But this 'way of Satyr, though ſomewhat mil- 
des than the other, was ſtill thought to be of as 
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/ill Conſequence, and by the Magiſtrates according- 
[ly prohibited. This put the Poets to ſome ſtand, 
'and forced them ar laſt to invent not only the 

_ Names, but likewiſe the Adventures of their Stage, 
' and then Comedy, waa an ingenious Product 
of wit and Art, was regulated upon the model of 
Tragedy, and became (to define it rightly) the true 
' Pifture and Imitation of the Common Adtions of 
life. Then the Repreſentation was no longer con- 

' | founded with the Truth of the Adtion, and all 
ithat was done upon the Stage was conſider'd as a 
; true Story, in -which neither the State, nor the 
:SpeCtators, were ſupposd to have any part. The 
' Adventures were groclly taken: from ſome re- 
mote Country, with which the place where they 


[were repreſented had little communication, and the 
'Afors ſeem'd to a& only by the conſideration 
of thoſe things, which were repreſented. Thus that 
which came to be calld New Comedy was made, 
of which Terence was one of the firſt that gave 


,us a Model, and that fo good a one, that itis ne- 
Parym ſeriz \iVEr ſeen that he ever contounds the Repreſentati- 
res agividerury\0nN With the Truth of the Theatral Aion. Play- 


j Aeres of: zus who went before bim, and was nearer the 


poputum com- 7 © 7 . 
pellent. time of Middle Comedy, is not fo regular, but 


nog 2--:does ſo often fall into that inconvenience, that 
2, the reading him becomes tediovs, and not ſeldom 


Poet. FIPS COATS : 

_ his Kt are on d 2s A by v9 x 
48-3. Sc 7+ In his Amphytrion, Jupiter is tuppos9d tobe at 
6m rg Thebes in the time that ercales 1s born, and when 
rail, Coal me he appears under the form of Amphyrion, he tells 
ova pam £11E SPX tators, am Jupiter, and / aw cvangd to 
| Comediem, #- Amphytrion when 7 pleaſe, which 7 do, (fays he to 
Fram mY the SpeCtators) fo oblige you by Continuing this "1%, 
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pn, for, he "2 of Fs hat « may appear Inno- 
cent. Where we ſee he mingles the concerns of the 
Adcors with the Interelt of the SpeCtators,and makes 
an Int« rfering of Romans who. wete preſent, with "A 
thoſe who were ſuppos'd to att in Greece, which cer- x 8 
rainly cannot be but very ridiculous, and muſt con- -» 
found the underſtanding of the SpeQators, by for- I 

cing to imagine a man Joatk, and to diſtin- 

in him both words and ſentiments very diffe- 4 

aa without any neceſlitF or reaſon for it. Cer- | 
rainly |when a man appears before us with the 
Clothes, \Countenance, Words, and Geſture of a 
perſon, whom herepreſents, he is not to be conſi- 
derd otherwiſe than according to that Image; which 
from our Eyes we imprint in our mind; and there- 
fore all that unmasks him, to ſhew him, : as he reall 
is, ſuch/a Player, whoſe Name is fo or ſo, contin | 
the Attention of the Audience, who expe nothing ny - pE. 
from that A&or, but things proper to the PENG C1 
whoſe Appearance he takes. 


In his Aulalarid, Euclio 1s at Athens, where he has 
been rob'd, and while he is ſeeking the man that ran 
away with his Treaſure, he faysſuch-things to ex- 
preſs his deſpair, that the Audience falls a laughing ; 
upon which E«c/io turning to them, 3 s, why do 
you laugh, 7 know you all well enough, and know that 
amongſt you there are Thieves enough... N ow - Euclid 
is ſuppos dto beat Athens, where no- Romays could 
wg Spett pat 'much leſs could they be ſuſpe&ted 

Si ” among them the man that hac 
fone &y. ' He is fo fullof theſe faults, that 
; ſcarc aPlay of his without. them ; but in 
LCES s the raillery is ſo ingenious, and ſo plac'd 
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at: the end of the Phy, without being i interwo- 
ven in the Story, -thar it may very we be. ex-. 


LN xc 
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The firſt is at the end. of Pſeudolus, where 
his witty Shve having invited B3//o.to drink 
h him, he ey, Why don't you likewiſe. 
e theſe Gentlemen? T LNELn to the SpeQta- 
; to which Pſeu us replies, 6 uſe, to. 


Bal» Te ſequery 


Vocares neqgue 
ping ing Far Ol ſay that our Fouſe and Play pleaſes you [ in- 
appl-udere at- vite you again to morrow. - | : 
qu? approbare 
on ig ptr \Fhe other is at the end of his Rudens, where 
flinum vos w0- Da@mones having invited Zahrax to Supper, tells 
oy i Fh Fy * the SpeQtators, / would invite you foo, Gentlemen, 
| But FT have little to give him; and bef des [7 hope 
Ju 
Jaw art all engaged ; But if you pleaſe to give, your 
approtation to this Play, 7 will Invite you all to 


Spedtatores wes ſup with me this day fixteen year. 
quogne ad 60e- 
nam VOcem,- nt 


:© theſe caſes, the Aﬀion of. the, Stage being. over, 


daturus nibil 

—_ the Railleries thas are made. can no- lopger con- 
jw rl gl neue found” the | Teens | of the Spe@ator Sy er 
aded wvocates = [EuSS | E | [ 
credam vos efe . 


, as. their fubject is more noble 
in, Euripides' s Prologyes, s, Where 
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us, they: are ſldom. infe&ted with this cor- 
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w the Poet muſt make bis Deco- 
rations, and other Neceſſary Afti- 


ons in the Play, known to' the Au= 
aience. © 
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E HE moſt remarkable and indeed an eſſential 

; difference between Epick and Dramatick 
E-: Poems, is, that in thefirſt, the Poet ſpeaks alone, 

the perſons that he produces all uttering themſelves 

-— his mouth ; 'tis he that fays, that fuch and ſuch 

- ade fuch and ſuch diſcourſes, and not 

- come and f e them themſelves. But 


tl uc'd by him, do ſpeak ; 
- rig; all the tral Action, he appears no 
than if the perſons were really thoſe whom 


- 


in the Epick Poem, the Poet makes all 
' grace his work, when 
pleaſes. I! he has a tnind to ſhew a 
al: the, Archite&ure of 
3 to his own fancy. If there be a ſhip- 
, he expreſſes as he pleaſes the horror of the 


Tempeſt 


ir muſt be underſtood by - the $ 


"the De earkdas, Clothes, or necellary- 


peſt, the fear of the Seamen, the cry es of thoſe 
arecaſt away, and the conſtancy of his Hero, 
and for| all this $44 chuſes that place in . his Poem, 
| {t for theſe or other Deſcrip- 
ramatick Poem, the Poet muſt 
y the mouth of his Actors, he cannot em- 
y other means, and what they omit, can no 
ways ſupplyed by any. induſtry of his ; if there 
be a 'Stipwrack, the Actors muſt explain it, and 
ſpeak of the misfortune of thoſe who. have been caſt 
away ;;and ſo for any Ornament or Action extra- 
ordinafy : They muſt all be explain'd by thoſe 
whom: he brings. upon his e. ' The Ancient 
Poets Have been very exact and- judicious in this 
particylar, but our Modern Authors | have com- 
mitted>ſuch faults in it, as have much disfigur'd 
their P 
_ A Play maybe regarded two ways; it is made 
to be 1 by perſons, who are to do every thi 
as 1f the :y were the true perſons repreſented; and 
rite Plays are made to be read by people, who 
withor t ſeeing them ated, can by their imagina- 
tion, and the ſtrengthof the impreſſions the Poet 
e thoſe perſons as it were preſent to 
Now- whether aPlay be ated or read, 
tors, and 


theReader ; it cannot be known to the Spe 
but juſk as the Actors ſhall make it ſo'; and the Rea- 
der can ur riderſtand no more of it, than the Verſes 


.or 


the ui the Play, muſt s had in the 


lerftanding 
Verſes, or ether expreſſions in Proſe, which are by 


the Aors recited, : a og alt 
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© To this'may be ſaid, that our Poets uſe tro be. 
| eerſals, and"ſo'tellthe Phyers every 
they are to "t 
he Players in the execution '© ls 

any body do, that would a&@ the Play w 
ver? how ſhall they know where the 
what 'Decorations belong to it, ahd. 

; the A@etshave,,and fo in an ee! 
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Athet oo comes BESS the-. 
e other of the AQors ; and To 


this has made, that in ſome Plays, that 
en, three Ads were over, before "the 


is particular - ts hay 
that I dare boldly fay, that let one 


.* 


Servants loaden W1 


> 


ith Botrles of Wine. 

Sometimes one employs the Foo, which | 
= | he onght to have of the miſerable ſtate of ſome | 
Nb other Ador r, as Eleftra 1n Euripides does, to make | 
” it known that her Brother was before the Gares 
his Palace, laid allalong wrap'd up in his Cloke; 
- d;rormenting himſelf with his own diſquiets. 
E I ; may be done likewiſe by way of raillery ; 
| " uy the 7rinummus of Plastus, where Charmides, 
EE o deſcribe the. great broad brimm'd Hat of a 
_. : Cheat, diſguiz'd like a Souldier, ſays, 7 believe this 
SE - fall, is of the race of the Toadſtools, for he is all 
| hea 


{ohh 
-i5 


þ.4 


elſe_it 'may_ be contriv'd, that two Ators 
ſhew one another ſome thing extraordinary ; 
6 {t AQ of the Rudens of Plautss, where 
one -is_inform'd, that there has 
pwrack, that there. are ſome perſons 
; ſwimming, to the ſhore, that two wo- 
E- n are alone in a ſmall Bark, and are by the 
b Waves carried upon the Sands, where they fall 
oithe S, (He fore. 4h up A with much 
ore 


= | ufficien uly. wn, as in Purpides Po lyphemus 
=. | _ the Satyrs drinking and growing drunk. EE 

= | Very. fften an. Aﬀtor by a cholerick word or 
= | 3 _ aFion ma KEeS n. what another. 
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in his mphyerio,. at. 
ch apiter had m ade 
Alcmena. in, before bo 
1 appears CIearly. DY 
\plains in the very. . firſt 
S that, 


thds before Dinner, as it 
der whi th Topiteh, under 


of Sophocler. 


dorn'd with lo many Machines, I « but obſerve, -. - 
that all the Decorations and extraordinary Adtions 
which are int and fifth AQ, arevery dexte- 
roully explain'd, _ and with an Art worthy of a pl 
Greciaz Theatre ; ; but for that great Palace, 
which makes the Decoration of the firſt A, | - - 
and that Magnificent Temple, which does the . : 
me in the 4th, I think there is not one wor 
faid b which it may appear that they are there ; 
and I was forc'd, when I read the Play, to have re- "i 
courſe in, thoſe places, to the explanation which is - 
before each 'A&, orelſe I had never known what ; 
the Decoration had been; and to fay truth, one 
may put the Temple in the firſt A&, and the Pa- 
| lace in the 4th, and it _ do altogether as well, _ 
| without being obli d to rap the Mn or | 
| order of the Subject ; by which it a 
| uiſite it/is to explain 
| elf, to joyn judicio 
cions with 
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octs fault, and a fault without excuſe or pre- 
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,-which he eannevercie: fot; torbem 
faſter-as well of -the-Matter-as of the Form, "the 

; . miſcarriage of the Play can be attributed to nothing, 
Ce '  butto his want of Condu@irithe thing, and to the 
E , ; Errors of his own Imagination. But as for Sub- 
- zets drawn fram Story, or Fom th&Fibls Bt the 
Ancierl 

ſucceſ: .epre ye 

may be many ways  canſtraind; as if a great 

"gp man command hint to preſerve certam Circum- 
20 ._  Nanges, not ſo. fit. for the Stage,,...gr.fha 


if there be no Plot, the Poet ne; .þ it 
| Etoo mtricate, he muſt make it looſer and eaſier ; 
; ' too open and weak, + ; 


le miſt frengthen it by In- 
| vention, and 6 for the reſt. On the other ſide, 
there is no Story ſo rich in it ſelf, but an ill Poet 


oy will haddly ib 
ame Story: 7 7 


is not to think, that all. 


of his Pul 
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for the ſame Reaſon, 1 
xd not all the appr 


urns Very ju 
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worthy the Narne of {o' 
hk buſ; 
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"the Story will bear more|Cle- 
at the Poets imagi 


every AQ, as I: y propounded' to - Cardinal 
"Rieneg em, tar hitherto they are little in uſe in our 


*Tis beſides moſt commonly ask'd here, wt Fe 
the Poet may venture in-the alterations*of a true 


3 
Vh 


Story, in order to. the fitting _of it tor the Stage... is. 

Upon which we pinionsamon both DQuis neſcit om- 

rhe Ancient and M adern Criticks ; bur my Opinion #5 Epicis Po- 
Ae may. do it not only i mn the Circum *,onoSa one 


, ,, efe "Us ar gumen- 


but i in the Principal Adtion ir ſelf ; ; provided het mike to? - quam ili 
zood Play of it: For 2s the Dramatick !,, gy wy 


tam, aut illu- 
got. niuch ming. the time, - Ee he Rtratum, oa 


hronologiſt ;. no more: does he, nor the #/ facie pn 
Epick Poet, mindthe-true Story, becauſe they 3;0oria confci- 


are no Hiſtorians ; they take out of 'Story fo 74m. 
s much 'as ſerves their turn, and change the reſt; quid alind Ho- 


not hai that any:body ſhould be fo iofs fa- 
as to come tothe Th atres fo be- inftrudted in the; 4 rk 
truth bt Hiſtory... nan) Woke WER, < 


- 
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The Stage therefore does not feſent- th 
they have b been, bur as the ou! ;to be 3 for the 


Hiac Hwatins | " Many. a 
cum dixifet> Fs 


ws EI 6 'the common receiv 
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(ſhe would ſtill havedyed by: the hand of Ho- 
ratins, and yet. he wiight have deſerved 'fome. com- 
jon, as unfortufate but innocent, and fo the 
Story.and the Stage: would have been agreed. | 

:In a word, The Hiſtorian ought to recite matter 
of. Tos 9 ay if he judges of it, he does more than 
pick Poer, is to magnifie all 


;> and. the Dramatick Poer ought| to 
ina ſtate of decency, probabilit Y, 
"Tis true, that i Story i 1s CA 

| of Dramatick Poetry, 
\ahms or ſees all the true Events ; but 
if-not, he. is well-groundel'to'make'any part ' of 
it Yie to the Rules of his Art,” and to the Deſt Wi. 


* ZJarages | 


5 that he me 4 _ cos ofornatl fo it as E5.p af 
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di in his Poetick 4 rt, 


Yell obſery' 
people of 


a fach 2 ſubject} than' 65 take an ill Plat 


"where truth is as it were. 


f of 


Le. 


Morals that.0 ub he to be' viveh athe Attore, Og 
ought. not.,$0 bb wojvers ted different from what 
they were believed; as it would'be to make Ceſar 
a,Coward, or. Meſſalina chaſte; and this Yoſius has 
and I wonder Sins 
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Chap. I. 1. of the $ TAGE. 


it, out Fc a lk of following truth ; or at leaſt 
to manage it fo, as not to check direaly the re- ' 
ers Of inion among the Vulgar. If we examine 
well the Senſe of Arete, Tbelieve he will be found 
to be of this Opinion; and as for the Ancient 
Poets they bave wa taken that Liberty, the 
fame Story having hardly ever os treated the 
ſame way by difterent Poets. © As - for example, | 
The Adventures of Polydorus are _ different” in 
Euripides and Firgil. Sophocles kills Emon and 
Antigoye, but Euripides, who has made the ſame 
Story in twoPlays,: marrys them together in one; 
contrary to whathe himſelf had done before in che 
other call'd, The Pherician Ladies. The ſame Sopho- 
cles in; * Oedipus cache Focaſta' 'ſtrangle her elf, 
and Euripides makes her live rill the combat of her 
teocles and Polynices, and/then' kill her: ſelf 
heir dead bodies.” Oreftes and Eleftra: are ve- 
rent in many Circuttiſtanees,” hough both 


FEES the fame ' Poet. In #:word, the fou 
ragick Poets of the Greeks, whoſe: ' Works 
we have, are all different \in- the diſpoſition 
of ey fame Fw fm and 1 believe that they were 

of diſorder and confuſion there 


2 - 


"1s hs "Story and Chronology in thoſe old 
becauſe that they having chang'd both the Tires 
and Events for their own ends, they have influenc'd 
me Hiſtorians, who'thoughtto pick out'of them 
= truth of Story, and ſo made all things uncer- 
tain ; any body that will read the' Elefra of Eu 
' ripides, that of Sophocles, and the Cephores of ZEſch- 
lus, will eaſily ſee that they made-no- difficulty of 

TS one another; and themſelvi 
As for. the different kinds of Subjects, krring 


2 __ alone 


idents, Intrigu 
almoſt from A4 ro. At = 


” 


th megns they ta 
m cometo "croſs one 3nother: a 
-new and unforeſeen Accidents, all which 
ryellous fatisfaQion to the Spettators, 
a continual diverſion, ompanied with 
tion of what the Event will 


b 


ſecond. ſort of Subjefts are of thoſe rais; 
of a ſmall Fund the 
draw wow 3 Sentiments and 


are the mixt 'or-- com- 

' Paſſions, when- by unex- 
ONES, -the  Aﬀors break 

; and that infinitely de- 

d ſee at the ſame time ſurpri- 
- noble. ond moving Senti-. 
but yield. with- 


obſerv'd ſame difference, accordin 

take more or leſs. 

ubjects full of: Plot and Intrigue ars extreme 

ceable at firſt,but being once known, they do not 

ac; ſecong time pleaſe us ſo well, becauſe they want 

. the graces of Novelty, which made them charm us 
ar firſt, all; our delight conſiſting in being ſurpriz'd, 
which:we cannot be twice. _ | 

The. Subjects full of Paſſionslaſt longer, and affect 

us more, becauſe the Soul which receives the impref- - 
fion of them, does not keep them ſo long, nor ſo - 
ſtrongly, ,as our Memory does the Events of things; 


T3 


nay, often it happens, that: they pleaſe us mare ar 


g to which they 


ſecond; feeing, becauſe that the firſt rime weare em- 
played about the Event and Diſpoſition of thePlay, 
by conſequent doleſs enter into the Sentiments 


of the/Aﬀors ; but having once no | - 


ingour thoughts to the Story, we buſie them-abou 
the t 6d pn are faid,: and ſo receive more Im- - 


: 


; ſo-tbat they are both. 
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elf take, and whatſoever Orna-- 
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ments he employs to ſet his Play off. For all Dra- 
matick Poems muit be different, aceording to the 
People before whom they are repreſented.; and 
from thence often proceeds that the ſucceſs is diffe- 
rent, though the Play be ſtill the ame. Thus the 
Athenzans delighted to ſee upon their Theatre the 
Cruelties of Kings, and the Misfortunes befalling 
them, the Calamities of Illuſtrious and Noble Fami- 
hes, and the Rebellion of the whole Nation for | an 
il Adion. of the Prince, becauſe - the State in which 
rhey liv'd 'being Popular, they lov'd to be perſwa- 
ded that Monarchy was always Tyrannical, hoping 
thereby to'diſcourage the Noble Men of their own 
Commonwealth from the attempt of ſeizing the 


' Soveraignty, out of fear of being expos'd to the 


the fury of a Commonalty, who would think it 
Juſt to murther them. Whereas quite contrary a- 
mong us, the reſpe& and love which we have for 
our Princes, cannot endure that we ſhould enter- 
oh the Publick with ſuch Spe&tacles of horrour; we 
are not willing to believethat Kings are wicked, nor 
xt their Subjects, though with ſome appearance 
of. ill uſage goa to Rebel againſt their Power.; or 
touch their Perſons, no not in Efgze ; and. I do not 
believe that upon our Stage a Poet could cauſe a Ty- 
rant to be murder'd with any applauſe, except he 
| had very cautiouſly laid the thing : As for Example, 
uf the Tyrant were an Uſurper, and the right 
Heir ſhould appear, and be own'd by the People, who 
thould take that occaſion to revenge the injuries they 
had ſuffer'd from the I Frave MN Ulſurpation, a- 


_ "lone; againſt the will of the People, would not ju- 


ſifie without horrour the death of the Soveraign 
by the hands of his rebellious Subjefs : We Tyre 
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BECGT Fane | 0. 
Chap. 1. Of the STAGE, 
ſeen the tryal of it in a Play call'd 7imoleor, whom 
no conſideration of State or common Good, no 
love nor; generoſity towards his Country, could 
hinder from being- conſidered. as the Murderer of 
his Brother and his Prince ; and for my part 1 
eſteem that Author who avoided to have 7arquir 
killd upon the Stage, after” the violence he had 
offer'd to'Lucretia, The cruelty of 4/boin inſpir'd 
horrour jinto the whole Frexch Court, though ©- 
therwiſe'it were a Tagedy full of noble Incidents 
and lofty Language. 
have had | upon our Stage the Efther of 
Mr. D# Ryer, adorn'd with _great Events, forti- 
fied with ſtrong "Paſſions, and* composd in the 
whole with great Art ; but the' ſucceſs was much. 
unluckier at Paris, than at Rovey z, and when., the 
Players at "their teturn to Paris told us the good: 
they had had at Roven, every body Kobe. 
dred at jit,: without being able to gueſs the cauſe 
of. it ; but for my-part I think that Rowen, 
a Town of great Trade, is full of a grea 
ber of Fews, ſome known, ; and fore c T: 
by” that reaſon they. making TO 
of the'| NR, took more delight 'in a piece 
which ſeem'd entirely Tewiſh, by the Conformity 
it had ro ja Manners and Cuſtoms. . 

" We, may fay' the fame thing of Comedies ; for 
the- 6 reabs and Romans, with whom the Debauches 
of "young People with Curtizavs was but 2 lay 
matter, took pleaſure to ſee their Intrigues . 
ſented, ind to hear the diſcourſes of thoſ 
" Womer, with the' tricks of thoſe Miniſte: 
cir\Pleaſures countenancd by the. ws. The 
fe" allo | delighted to fee old covetous men 
M71 over- 
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| over- reach'd, and cheated of their money, the 
circurvention of their Slaves, in favonr of their 
ers; they were ſenſible to all theſe 

ings, becauſe they were we to them one 
rime_ or a way but amongſt us all this would 


pt ticularly ih wo "apa aur Buf- 

"t $0 pe; for i in_this Kingdom the 

1 Quality Education, have ge- 
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1 Of Probattlty and Decency. 


WASTED PS ies wei 


«a ! #4 


Ere is the bottom and ground work of all 


The French TOE Sh - | HOES 
ST 2+ ray. Dramatick Poems ; many talk of it, but 


ſemblance, for few underſtand it ; but this 1s the general rouchſtone, 


which we wow by which all that comes to pals in a Play 1s to be 
— es tryed and examin'd, and it is the very Eſſence of the 
ef all its Senfe. Poet, Without which nothing rational can be done 


Bn” 7, 


"of _— the Stage. | 


1s a general Maxim, that Truth alone is not the 
ts Calan Subject of our Theatres, becauſe there are many 
excom. p. 72. e. Truths which ought not to be ſeen, and many that 
dit. Pariſ. an. cannot be repreſented publickly ; therefore Syxeſius 
2612. has faid very well, that Poetry and other Arts,foun- 
ded in Imitation, follow not Truth but the com- 
mon Opinion ot men. It is very true, that Nero 
causd hisMother to be murderd,and then had her cur 
up to ſee the place, where he had lain nine Months 


before he 'was born; but this Barbarity, though 8 - 


pleaſant to him that executed it, would yet be not 
only horrible to thoſe, to whom it ſhould be ſhew'd, | 
but incredible becauſe ſuch a thing ought not to 
have come to paſs : I believe that amongſt the great 
number of Stories,from which the Poet may take 


Fa, he S T1 'G "Y 


_— is hardly any otie which in all its true 
Subjoſs cher is fitted for the Stage , ; fo as to be 
repreſented without altering of the E- 
vent, | the Time, the Perſons, and many other par- 
ticulars. _ 

That which is imply poſſible is lefx a Subject for 
Plays, for many things may come to' pals by the 
rencounter of Natural Cauſes (or the adventures of 
humane Life) which yet would be ridiculous » and 
almoſt incredible, to The repreſented. *Tis 
that a Man may dye ſuddenly, and that happens 
often ; but That Poet would be ſtrangely laugh'd ar, 
who to rid the Stag® of atroubleſome oval, ſhould 
make |him dye of an Apoplexy , as of a common 
Diſeaſe ;' and it would need exceeding ingenious 
and artful preparations, 

There is nothing therefore but probability,that Can 
truly found a Dramatick Poem, as well as adorn to - Mo 
and finiſh it ; not that True and Pofſibl are Cemedijs adm, 


ible things 
baniſh'd off the Stags, but they are received upon 4% Hmile. 


ut tamerfs fifa, 


it, only ſo far as they are Probable ; and therefore all 7:yr:/excar; 
rhe Ctrcumſtances,that want this Oharacter,. are e342 
be alter'd'fo as to attain it, if they hop'd to appear Fa BAS eap 
in publick., 

I ſhall nor here expatiate upon ordinary and ex- 
traordinary Probability, the Maſters of the Art have 
made ample Treatifes aboutit z and no body is igno- 
rant, that rhings naturally i mipeliſble booked poſſi- 
ble, and even probable, by the Power of God Al- 
mighty, or That ofthe Devil ; and that the Proba- 


bility of the Stage does not oblige to own only 
com- 


thoſeth; 7s which happen accordin 
mon courſe -of Humane Life , but iewiſe gives 


leave 1 to launch into the woudeefil Accidents of it, 
. L 2 which 
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which makes the Events ſo much the more ſurpri- 
fing, if they are (till probable , but that which I have 
oblerv'd in this matter, is, That few have under- 
ſtood, how far this Probability-ought to reach eve- 
ry body indeed believing that it ought to be ob- 
ferv'din the principal Action of the Poem, and like- 
wiſe.in the moſt ſenſible Incidents of it, but they 
went no further. Now is it moſt certain, that the 
leaſt Actions, brought upon the Stage, ought to be 
probable, or elſe they are entirely faulty, and ſhould 
not appear there. There is no Action of Humane 
Life ſo perfe&ly ſingle, as not to be accompanied by 
little Circumſtances, which do make it up, 

w the Time, the Place, the Perſon, the Digni- 
the Deſigns, the Means, and the Reaſons of the 
Adion 3 and nce the Stage ought to: be a perfe&- 
e of Attion., it ought to repreſent it entire, 

and that Probabilty and Decency be obſerv'd in all 
its parts. Whena King ſpeaks upon the Stage, he 
muſt ſp ak like a King, and that is the Circumſtance 
is Dignity — which nothing ought to be 

one with Decency , except there be ſome otherrea- 
 ſontodilſpenle \ "big MR as that he were in dif. 
guiſe. Flies, without doubt a King ſpeaking ac- 
SC) di Jh= to. his Dignity muſt. be fupros'd £0. be 
ſomewhere , and therefore the Stage muſt carry the 

: . hows of the place where he then was, forthere are 
_ - - - things whichinProbability ought not tobe done or 

ſaid but incertain places. It ought allo to appear, 
in what time he ſpoke, for one ought to ſpeak dif- 
ently in different times, as a Prince before. he 
=P © _ gives Bareel, will ſpeak otherwile. than after he has 

Ln Wait, , or loſt It. 


Therefore. 


7 os 
* 


—_ 


ole to cope this Probability i in the Cir- 
cumſtances of- the Treatral Action, the Poet muſt be 
Maſter of the Rules of the Stage, and Practiſe them, 
for they reach nothing elſe, co make all the parts of 
an Action appear | with Probability and Decency 
and to repreſent a whole-and entire Image of them. | 

To this ſome have faid, That Reaſon and Com- 
mon Senſe/are ſufficient of themſelves to Judge of 
all theſe things, I grantit, butic muſt be "1-9 
and common Senſe, inſtructed i in the affairs of the 


Stage, and in what is deſign'd to be repreſented: 


For ſuppoſe, that a Man of good Senſe ſhould have 
never ſeen nor heard of a Play, and be brought to 
fee one, without told what ir is he is carried 
to; 'tis certain that e will hardly know, whether 
the Players be true Kings and Princes , or only the 
Images of them , and when he does know, that all 
that is but a Fiction , yet 
| o__ the Faults or Perfetions of the Play, with- 
out making many Reflections to conſider, wh 


= muſt 'be inflratied and iaured to that þ 


Ay Roh, and know preciſely, "ow Probatalicy i 


to be preſerved i in all the ftrokes of this animated 


Picure  /and that cannot be attained to , but by a 
great number of | Obſervations made by le ength of 
time and different Perſons. © The Art of the- Stage 

was by theſe Obſervations framed by the Ancients,. 
and had ſo ſlowa Progreſs, that from Theſpis, who 
firſt added an Actor to he Chorus, who before that 
ated.Tragedies alone, to the time of Ariftorle, who 
or ons Us a into an Art, there paſſed two 
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ill he ſcarce be able to 


Dram tick Poem, « our Nannies | 
, which are madeuſe: of by men to repreſent 
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tuned 6 yohS 2 : He Fang: SR ona 49h with- 
out ſtudy or reflection, will pronounce his Judg- 
ment of a Play , will oftea find himlelf miſtaken; 
becauſe tis very hard he ſhould have before his Eyes 
ona {udden all thoſe Conſiderations, which are requi- 
ſite to examine the Probability of what has been 
repreſented, and it has often happened , that Peo- 
pleof very good underſtanding have at firſt com- 
mended ſome. Re ASogy of the Stage fo for _ mer 
—_ | n bei tter informed, 

have found Macy — Probability and Ride 
culons. 

But ir-i a much firang er. thing, and yet very 
true, chat I have ſeen P People, who had for many 
yeats compos'd Plays themſelves, read a Play of an- 
and that overand over again, 'and yet aec- 
| OT (Eh of time, nor the place of 
the Scene, aor many of the Circumſtances of the 
— Actions, ſoas to judge — 

probable or "Nox. Heinſius himlelf, thoug 

wt  * Res 7 and who has publiſhed the Art of 
Dramate com- compoling Tragedies » is fofar miftaken in the 491- 
pers + it phitagen of Plentus, as £0 think ic contains \nine 
pliorque OY B on S; tHOUSU it Yo not really contain aboveeight 
uath, anda eaſt is between Mid- 


rice liadss 
rowks nk night and Noon the day following. |  Yoffons, one of 
odu : 4lcume- the moſt Learned of our time, and very underſtand- 
MO pr; inginthe Art of Poetry, writes as He does, that 
quad feret, Plantus in his Amphytrion makes ZHertles be con- 
iam milo epiſe- ceived and borain one Night, though cis ocrtain be 
ers 4ſ5 ſuppoſes im Conceived ſeven Months before z and 
eſt comedian Meronry lays it twice expreſly in the Play z there- 
"at ge ne. fore I think my {elf bound co give my Readers warn- 
rat: ing; that of all that that excelleat man has made, 
Veff. lib.2.c. Jo 5. | | | there | 


thing tbe. ſo cakelia jec9Y as his | Ridicale /c 
Chapter of his Firſt Book, i he-treats of 7 7a 
the Exrors of Poets, and pretends to Corred the Apts tr:n: fngat ca- 
cients, for he- if falls into much greater. - Ses- wn ahi o_e 
tiger has ſaid 1 in wo. places, that 1 MI Eſebylus, F Fa: pere ds parere. 
metbew: is kill's by a Thunder-Bolt, and yet *ris cer- ; 2, ille 
rain that he is only carried away.in the form., _ mie ; Gr 3 
that appears by he windaollpwetinen and thoſe of decumo po 
pro who both (ay it clear ough.. There , ome 
are thoſe who have read Ale SHS aver and over, and natuseft;, alter 
yet have been fo negligent 1a obſerving of him, that as Jeptwts. 
they believe (and amongſt them, the Author of the ,;"! k 4 
Argument of his 4gamemnon is one) that he makes Lib. 7. . 4. 
Agamemnon be murdered upon the Stage , though 7*!-© /®: 3: 
it be ſaid by the Chorus, that they hear the Cries 
and Lamentations he makes i in his Palace, and. are 

ready to. break jn, to ſee whats the matter, from 

which Reſolution they are diverted by the Arrival 

of Chtemmeſtrs, who comes and tells, how ſhe had ;.y., R Arng- 
with her own hand committed that Cruel action, a& 43a: 
Many Learned Men have ſaid, That the Third Co- ng 
medy of Terence contained two days s Scaliger, cu mus. 
Muretus ,| Voſſies, F. Membran , and others ha 
been of that Opinion ; bur it does not contain above =/y. 
ten hours, as have made it appear, in my Diſler- 
cation of Terence Fuſtifed. And Monſieur Menage, 

who writ upon this Subjet, only to contradi& 

Truth out of Malignity, has not dar'd to allow it a- 

bove 14 or 15 hours, and to compals that, he has 

been fain, to pervert the Order of the Athenian 
Months, that he might ſhorten the day, and length- 

en the night, and ſo overthrow the Oeconomy of 
Nature, to find lome Fault with the Diſpoſition of 
TOY  - | 
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others > whom 1 had much 
that in the Phe nicians © 
4 the \Clouds of 
; Unity of place was obſerved , ſo 
ors ſometimes blind us: And fo 
this Art, as well as in all others, 
needs the knowledge of the Rules 
7e well of the Perfection or Faults 
e Art, and Idare RY ſay,that 
this Treatiſe, ſhall condemn ma- 
L-- oy things which they formerly thought very Ratio- 
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I'S one of Ariſtotle's Rules, and without doub- | 

| a very Rational one, that a Dramatick Po | 

em ought to comprehend but one Action ; and he 
does very pertinently condemn thoſe, who make. a 

| Play of the/whole+Story, or Life of a Hero.. For 


though. we ſpeak but of one principal Part, on p, 
which all the other Events, bad and good, do de- | I 
pend; yet there are divers ſubordinate Actions. But 
to explain this more particularly , I will here gi 


Picture: Ic is | 
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places , which woyd make a ſtrange Confuſion 
inthe whole Picture, and it would be hard to. di. 
ftinguiſh any Order amongſt ſo many different Adi- 
ons z and by conſequent,the Story would be very ob- 
ſcure and confuſed: Therefore inſtead of thar, the 
Painter would chuſe,amongſt Ail the AQions which 
' made up the Story , the moft i important One, and: 
the fitteſt for the Excellency of his Art, and which 
in ſome' meaſure thould contain all the others; (o 
that with one look one mighthave a ſufficient know- 
ledge of all thathe deſigned to expreſs, and ifihe 
deſired roexpreſstwo parts of the fame Story , he- 
yould make in forme cornerof the Pifture a'Lonra- 
. Danza, *where he-would paint that other Alon, 
 whichthe hala mind +0 reprefent , ithat he migh 
make it/be underftood, char hedefigri'd he vanEn 
differen Attions , and thar it -was. two * 
n 'not one. 


Sup le he deſi ned to draw 
theBtory of Ipbipe ro , 


»:#, irwould-bethard for him -ro 
comprehend in one Piure, all the Atventures of 
atPrinceſs ; therefore he-worl&chuſeithat-of the. 
e, *whic ich theGreekowere-going to -make-of 
her'roDiovs, » appeaſe her Anger, -and-the ftorms.. 
rn this Aﬀtion 'her whole *Story 

would -in ome +mealire "be -comprehendet. The 
Rorm of the'Sca; whiclWkeprithe 'Bleer in-thePort _ 
of llhae, would beconfidered-28 the hes the 

Zh would'be: h | /Circy | 


mitra 5 Aber , 
10 "Tarr, 3-#hire the hae: -ypon 
| the. 


the point of Sacrificing her Brother- Ore fer , he 
would put her in one of the Corners of his Picre, 
in the particular dreſs of Dia»,'s Priefteſs, with {ome 
other marks of this ſecond Adventure, and fo make 
two Pictures of two different Ations of the fame 
ute whe tay F 
The Dramatick Poet muſt- imitzre the Painter, - 
and when he undertakes the Compoſition of a Play, 
he muſt reckoa thathe undertakes to make a living 
ſpeaking Picture, and that therefore he cannot com- - 
prehend Mit a whole Hiftory,or the Life of an Hers, | 
becauſe he would be neceflicated to repreſent an in- 
finite fitmber of Events , «nd employ a vaſt nom- 
 berofAdors, and mingle {o:many things, that he 
wotld make vpa work of p Con , and 
would be fore'd in oft places to offend 2 
ergo and. D mn and'ro go - 
; rGinaril allowed 'ro' 
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ſome Hafrious Perſon, in which point he may com- 

2s Circumſtances, all the reſt of the Story, 
and by repreſenting one chief part make the 
whole known by ſome ſleight tothe SpeRators,with- 
out multiplying the principal Action , -and without 
retrenching any of the neceſſary Beauties to the per- 
fetion of his-Work , and if by chance: he ſhould 
meet inthe ſame Story with two or more Actions, + 
ſo conſiderable, that they each of them deſerved a 
Play , and ſo independent or oppoſite to each other, 
2s not to bereconciled ; he ought to make Two or 
More plays of them, or chuſe the moſt Important, - 
and particularly, the moſt Pathetick for his Sub- 


Thus the Suppliants of Earipides do not contain 
the whole War of 7; hebes, but only the Burial of the 
£wo Princes of | Argos. Hecaba contains not the tak: 
ing. of Troy, butt laſt misfortunes of that Queen 
The 4jax of Sophocles, ſhews not 
all the Exploits of War 'of that Hero ;. nor. his 
Diſputes with 4&ſes for the Armsof - Achilles, 'bur 
.only repreſents his madneſs, which was the cauſe of 
his Death ,' and ſo we may ſay of moſt -of the an- 
- cient Plays. But in-all theſe che. Poets have ſhewed 
Jo. much Art, aso inftru& the SpeQators , cither 
'Narrations, Diſcourſes , » Complaints , or other 

leights of the Art, an all the Circumſtances of thoſe 


wilt jeas thaxfell I <I 

were of too. great | an Extent to, be com- 
ol nded in one Play, and having i inithem man 

- they have-made dit 

ferent Pictures of chat, which 01 [d- not be compre- 
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Euripides. has not confounded the | Sacrifice of 
Iphigenis i in .As/is,. with the Adventures of the ſame 
Princeſs in Scythia.  <Aſehylus | in one Play:cau s 
Lgamempon to be murdered by Chremneſtra; at | — 2 
in another brings her to puniſhment for it z _ | 2 
from thence it comes amongſt the Ancients, many 5 
Plays have the ſame Name, and often many Events 
of the ſame Story are repreſented in different Plays, 
which indeed was ſome ways neceſlary in Arbews; 
foras their Poets were'to work for the Solemnity of : 
the four great Feaſts or Holy-days, and to have four - | 
Plays for each of them ; of which there were three - 
0: be Serious, and the fourth Satyrical or Conical, 
ehihiniabep the Terr«logy.” 1 amof Opinion, 
took -all their Subjects from the ſame Story," 
have ſhewed' more at x TeheXe? in my Terence: Faſt 1 

ad | , 
F Now; asto the. 1 manner of brin ing many diffe- | 
reat-Incidents into one Aion, /'and to- fnake-'# Po- 
emof them,which ſhall naturaily contain many AQts, 
and different Scenes z to explain this well, Treturn to | 
the compariſon of Panrings winch [ have {o often * | 

us'd already. 

We have ſaid that a Pifture carr reproſine bur one 
Agon, bur iroughtto be underſtood one principal 
Agion; for the Painter-may very well place in the 
ſame Picture — which depend upon that 
ce AQtion 5 pret ncips 
And indeed thereis —_—_ Ci, Sy _ 

J but iewas eceeded mpanied, 
-foll Gigl by -many 9 mong ll which do compoſe | 
it, andgin veit eb yang Therefore the Painter n muſt, 


4 


z vs 


"pa ints- 


v - 


paints the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, he carinot place her 
all alone-at the foot of Djanz's Altar, or. without 
any body, but Cha/chas who is to ſcrifice: her. but | 

rather, following the-Example of the Painter 75- 
| m* nts, he will place there all the Grecias Princes 
Et with ſad Countenances , Menelans her Unele ſhall 
NE _ be.extreamly afflicted , C/ytemneſtra, her Mother, 
{be expreſſed all :in Tears and deſpair; and i. 

| gamcinnon,, her Father; with.a'Vail upon his [Bace, : 

to hide-the- weakneſs of his Nature to the chizf: of 

| the Greeks, and yer allow ſomething by this frg 

EE to the. excels of his Grief; he will not: forger t© 

Diana appear in the Sky ; ages to o Hop. the 


- E | of Ehalchs; becauſe theſe Atti- 
: 10n, which elſe won be Sek 


and naked of a | its Ornaments, without all thefe 
ircumſtarices, 
e ſame manner; that\a:Dranjatick. 'Po- 
© nog 50-colſtain aboveiohe Adroni, but 
ight upon theStage entire ,; with. all rs 
cies) and nothing muſt be forgot of thoſe 
Naturally are eg 
Tiffeed not 
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pal Action ;| Fhus the Author of the Tragedy of 
the '|Horatins's has very well invenred” rhe 
Marriage of;, S4bi#e, Siſter to the Carjatius's, 
with. che Eldeſt of their Enemies, that ſo he 
might iatraduce the Paſſions of a Wife, to min- 
gle with choſe of Cam/lia, who was a Maid, and 


WY; _ 
LEE Tos TI 


in loye with one of che Cariatins's, : 
Secondly ,. He may eek gut in Story , things 
that have happened before or after the Action, 
which makes the Subje& of his Play, and with 2 
Art joyn them to his Plot, faving ſtill the diffe- ” — 
rences of times and places, according as we ſhall | 4 
ſhew in the following Chapters. This has been 
obſerved by the Author of C/copatra,. who makes 
Oftavis, Antony's Wife, come privately to Alex- 
antris, and ſo-has the pleaſure ofthewing ſo-great 
a Lady with all her generous Sentiments” 
But we are to obſerve here, that the Poet . as 
near as he can,. ought to take his , Action as fin-- 
gle gs Ro > becauſe he will fill be fo much . 
the-more er of the. Paſſions, and other Orna- 
ments of his Play, which by that means he can 
ſhew to the beſt advantage; whereas, if he meets 
with them in Story, they will ſtill be clogg'd with ; 
ſome Circumſtances, which will conſtrain _the- ” 
whole: Deſign, and give him a great deal of trou- 
ble, and in ſhort, little and ſingle Subje&s in the- 
hands of*in ingenious Poet, who knows how to 
work them, cannot miſcarry. 'Tis Scaliger's ad-' Argumentim 
vice, |and we have ſeen the proof of it in - Alcionea, Tevimer / -f 
a Play of Mr. Ds Ryers, which though ic had no fund! ,,,;;re _ | 
in Story, nevertheleſs raviſhed the Audience, by. nuriplerqae | 
the forcebf the Paſſions, and richneſs of the Style, 79" ©? 
And on the contrary, all thoſe, who in the Tops | 
F oem ; 


ought in, divers illuſtrious impor- 
10n ve ſtifled the Beauty of them all, 
in not giving roomenough to the Paſſions, as: we 
have experienced in ſome Plays, where all the Acti- 
ons, though in ſome meaſure depending on a prin- 


cipal one, yet were ſo ftrong in themſelves, that 
they hindred each other, and were every one of 
them capable of being the ſubje& of a Play. 


# 


CHAP.-IV. 


 Frer the Poet has choſen the Subje@ or. Story, 
hinks:capable of the Ornameats of 
Dramarick Poetry, and that he has fix'd upon the uv 2] 
int, int which he will make the Unity of his Thea- (rip. reee. 
tral Action -conliſt 4 he mult remember, that his _ TY 
Action ought. to be not_only one, -but continued, ;ene rus Bag 
that is, That from the opening of the Stage, to the Scaiie. : wild 
very cloſing of the Cataſtrophe, from the firſt #7 5 
Ador, thac appears upon the Scene, to the laſt that 
goes off, the principal Perſons cf the Play muſt be 
always. in Action; and | the Theatre' muſt - carry 
concinually,and without any interruption the face of 
ſome Deſignes,, Expectations, Paſſions, Troubles, 
Diſquiets, and other ſuch. like. Agitations , which 
may keep the SpeQators in a beliet, that the Action 
of the Theatre: is..not ceaſed, but: Kill got 
"This is one of the Precepts of. Arihotle., as well / 
of Reaſon, ; + and his Iaterpreters have always .ob- 
ſerved ths Ceſlation of Action for one of the 
ceareſt Faults of the Drama.,,' 'tis of this faulc, that 
FS People, burin 4 pe: rtinently,da accuſe Terexce in 
Ip Chir. | Com dy., Call'd Heautontimoreamenss ; 
| but 


but. I have ſufficiently juſtified him elſe-where, The 
Antient Tragedians could hardly fail in the obſer- 
- vation of this Rule, becauſe they .had Choruſes, 
and the buſineſs of thoſe Chorulesbeing to repreſent 
thoſe who. were preſent upon the Scene at the 
time of the Attion, *tis probable they would have 
gone off as ſoon as they ſhould hayg ſeen the Atti- 
on ceaſe, as having no pretext tO Ttay there\any 
longer. *Tis beſites certain, that if upon our Stages 
the Action ſhould ceaſe in the middle of the Play, or 
abqut the Second or Third AQ, all the Intrigues be- 
_ ing finiſhed, norno preparation for any new. Inci- 
dent or Paſſion'to-come, the SpeQators would be in 
"the righttoriſe and begone, fince they would have 
reaſon to believe the Play done, andifthey ſtayed a- 
ny longer, knowing there were two or three Atts to 
-come,it would be only by the knowledge they had of 


-what'thePoet ought to do,andnot by any hint of his, 
x0 preparethem for its as if a man hapned to be there, 


 -who had never ſeena Play, *tis certain he would be 
eve it at anend;as ſoon as he had nothing new to 
-expe&;; /andin this caſe, Thave ſeen ſomerimes La- 
dies ask.if the Play -were'done, though they had of- 
ten been 'at Plays, and knew they were penerally 
of greater length ; ſo much does the Celfation of 
"the Action upon the Stage ſurprize the SpeQators, 
perſwedes them that there 1s nothing more to 
come. If we ſeek the reaſon of it; it is becauſe the 
Aion would not be one, if it werenot continued , 
for Moral Actions, ſuch as are thoſe of the Theatre, 
come td be divided and multiplied , whenever they 
\break off ; andare interrupted for then, if they be- 
gin'again, they are two: Theatral Actions , both of 
them Tmperfe&:  *Tis for this that the beft Drama- 
pn F1 | tick 


ES 


Play are always'to be in Action, wedo not mean 


by 


that, rhe Hero; or: Heroine: 0 2 | 
| > Act th ? 11 the - 
| wh ines; for inregard to the Continuity of 0 
the \Qion, the Principal-AQ 0 | 
the: Intrigue. or- bulinels- of the | 
a Slave, & Wai 
pp<ns whenthe Poerpr | 
Ro ident,, which-is to: appear afterwards, : 
ich one of the A hely, 
ſant,  which-is an Aztifice of the Poets, - 3 
The Example is very/ingenious-inthe Ajax of $o- LE: 
Aa tie where the Action: ſeems entirely to ceaſe in | c 
beginning of fe Thind AE throng continued = 
Meſſen in. 
the Ca | — 
his comi , concerning his Brothers Fu | | 8 
ureof it by whick means the Action is notionly = 
| well refewed, but continued z/ ecauſciin the/prece Bs Wo 
dent A ft and: complains- & the 
OF t ce," TRAKES | 
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Dus; 


he Spe&ators wiſh his return, as a means to ſave 
Ajax himſelf, fo that when the news of his Arriva: 
is brought,it appears that theAftion had not ceaſed at 


_ all;\ for Teacer was acting inthe Camip-for his Bro- 


ther according tothe expectation of the Audience ; of 
all which nevertheleſs there comes nothing to paſs 
of wharthey hop'd, and'tis in that thar conGiltsthe 
Poets chief Art, to promiſe that which never comes 
to paſs, and to bring that to' paſs which he does not 
promiſe. bee TY, 


. 


_ *Tisneceſlary to obſerve here beſides, that the 


Theatral Aion does not always ceaſe , though all 
the: Actors be in Repoſe, and'as it were without 
A@ion , becauſe that ſometimes 'tisa neceſlary Acti- 
on'of the Play, that they all ſhould be fo, and the 
Spectator expetts ſome Event from the Actors doing 

—_ This we ſhall makeclear by Examples,and 
particularly by the P/utus of 4riftophancs, where we 
{ce that after the Second AR; 'the Actors carry Puts 
he Temple of Zſculapius; to- cure him of his. 


to tl 

Blindneſs, where they go to Bed to ſleep, and re- 
main without Action, for this Sleepand Repoſe-was. 
_ the Natural ſtate, in which they were to be, toreceive 


from that God, the favour of - being cured, and is 
by conſequent a neceſlary Action to the Srage. By 


Reſp. eu. dif. Which it appears, how much Monſieur Menage has 


been-miſtaken,to believe that the Action of the Stage 


continugd-in thePerſon ofCarioz who was awake, for 
**ts quite contrary,he thatis awake is aSlave,whoeats 


| and. ſeals the remainder of the Sacrifice without any 


ard tothe Subject of the Play , and they who ſleep 
thatwhich Cuſtom preſcribed ico thoſe, who were 


to expect:a Cure-from A®ſculepiur, and a5 Plururahd 


is Companions did : One might ſay, perhaps, that 


the Action of #(c 


| ans 7apius, who cures Plutus and what te 'Y 
; Carion law, as he - 


ls it afrerwards,-are enough to 


1 the Adorslyedown'to the time of AZſculapius's com. | 


pg 


- 


breach and ſome time loſt in it, from that in which 2 


ing, if it were not true, thattheir very lying down ; ; 
and going to ſleep, continues the: Action of: the Co- P; 
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is Chapter may receive ſome more light by the : | 
reatiſe I have.made upon the third Comedy of | | | 

Terence, where have touch'd this matter, and by _. 

Thave done upon that Author, it will be eaſie a 

to find, how to exapiinethe Ancients, if one would = 


hotter 


diſcover the Artifices, which they uſe to obſerve in: 
4» his-Continuity of the Aion of the Theatre. 
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Of the Subjefts with two Walks, 
E wberecof one. 1s by Modern A 


ks 
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2nd Story, which comes as it were 
riacipal Subject of the Play, and ſome for 
call it a Play with two Walks ; butthe 
| Ancient Poets have not: known, or at leaſt have 
_—_ not. practis'd this Multiplicity of Subje&ts : A4rifto 
Ee e makes no mention of it, and I know no 

e of it, except ſome will ſay that the 0- 
Enripides is of this kind\, becai 
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_ two lages concluded in the Ca- 
| 5 but there' is not in the Body 


many more Changes than Tragedy, 
——_ from what they Both were at firſt; it be I 
ns _ | mutted of this mixture of two Stories in the ſame 
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Eo " Comedy has been otherwiſe managed , for ha- 


we have yet ſome in Plawtws, and a 


>. 


+ 
Fo 
+ 
e 
I 
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mL ery ds 


is 
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t many 1n Terence, Who. may afford an 1n- 
ftrution how to .compoſe 'with Art and Grace 
that fort of Plays better than Plautus. | 
Burt howeyer, not ſtanding here upon the word 
Epiſode, which amongftt the Ancients ſignified 
quite another thing. I am content the ſignifica- 
tion of the !' Word ſhould be according - to our 
Modern Authors z and do allow that Traged 
may 'have| ſome Epiſodes, as well as the Epick 
Poems, and not unlike them; but in Tragedy 
| there are two things to be obſerved. Firft, That 
theſe Epiſodes, or Second Stories be fo 'incorpo- | 
rated into: the chief Subje&, that they cannot be 
ſeparated (from it, without ſpoiling the whole 
Play ; for elſe the Epiſode would be looked upon 
as a ſuperfluous and troubleſome part, which 
would but' hinder the Union of the chief Ad- 
ventures, and flacken the motion of the Tnci- 
dents, which tend to a Concluſion ; as indeed 
in 'the Play, of our time the moſt applauded, the 
ned by all, becauſe it was abſolutely uſeleſs. 
Therefore {to avoid that Inconvenience, 'tis ne- 
cellary that the Perſon ingaged in the Epiſode, | 
| be not only concern'd in the Succeſs of the Af-. 
fairs of 'the Stage z but beſides, the Adventures of 
the Hero or Heroine ought to be of that con- 
cern' to ithe Perſons of the Epiſode, as that the 
Audience may. rationally apprehend ſome miſchief, 
_ or hope ſpme good out of thoſe Perſons for the 
whole concern of the Stage , and for the intereſt 
of thoſe, who ſeem ſtrangers,and are not then unuſe- 
fully fo, | 


Epiſode {of the Princeſſes love has been condem- The cid- 


The other Obſervation tobe made about theſe E- 
P41 piſodes, 


if 
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\Fter the Poet has order'd 


to the Rules we have: 


ter, whic 1 his own. 
niſh him with; he mul 
it muſt| be repreſented 


28) 
, 


upon a Stage; 


* 78 i 
FP % ” wy s 


' my 


ed by . Ad 
fixd and determ ; 


his Play ridiculous,. ..by: th 


which 1s to be the foundation'of it. © _, +. 

This Rule..of Unity of Place begins now to 

look'd upon as certain; but. yet the ff nd 
1 


ſome others. of weak judgment, do ſtill imagine 


that it cann 


ty 
, 
£ 


REI 


's 


the Incidents of a Play ; becauſe that they, happen-. 
ing often in great diſtance of place, .cannot, but 
loſe by. this ;conſtraint; and therefore whatſoever 
Reaſon you oppoſe againſt. their imaginations, they 
fancy a falſe impoſſibility in the Execution,and re 
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{tubbornly, all that's faid toconvince them ;. gn the 


ry 
0 
Fo 


other ſide, thoſe that are but half read in Antiquity, 


wo 


do well perceive the ſtrengthof what it alledg'd for 


this Rule,but: '&k they. make Objections ſo unbecom- 


ot but be repugnant to the Beauty of - 
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vom men rap pn 4 


ing a literate thinking man, that they have of- 
ten mov'd pity in me, though I had more mind to 
= laugh at them. E fk the feng 7 of little Genius's 
L - nottobe ablqtg many ings at the 
ſame time, ſo as Age. em to a point ; their 


5 judgment not being bop to labs ſo many ima- 

— ges as they muſt have preſent all at once ; and there- 

tore they make-to many a1icuities,, that tis caſte to 

ee,they wo glal that there were Reaſons wan- 
; be to convince them. 


I 7 As for thi y Learned, they are thoroughly 
b necelſit of this Rule, becauſe 


Et . vey f C w_ ily 'that' bility £40 no. ways; 
-  preterFya wiourt if; Dur foe "Sr" vg ;thet hi 
: cauſe WE do not | 
|  reflexions up- 
| diſcover the' Art 
d which | 
foo ry 
| Ors;;, or 
's Bos the . firſt 
| ; hey have negleted is Bi- 
L | -by their Followers. ' 
thing of it, andI believe he 
| l is Rule, was in his time 
uss, which ordinarily. 


6 from one end of the Play 

othe other, ng the unity of the. Scene -74 

- - viſibly to need aRulefor it ; and indeed, wou 
he in che Play calle 


| | . ind for 
Fd 


times: 


Þ | off prbetioogy and that in honour of 
ome of our Modern Poets, who have very handſom- 
ly imitated them. E DOD | 

o underſtand it then, we _ Save. rec 


J-, 
.'* 


to our ordinary Principle, v 


is but a ; Repreſentation of thi 


hart the Foratins of - ew hag 


Loca imitan- 


hk he 4 as x Part, "Dr is drefs is Rothan, he mr. Scal. 1. 1. 
, and thinks as that Roman did at that 2? 23: 


oe RY, 2 Eg 
IO; Lg 
Wie $5 
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RES RB Image remaining in 1 the ſame tate, 
=. . - cannot repreſent two difterent things 4. now-it is 
=o .- tiughly improbable, that the ſame ſpace, and the ſame 
EY. floor, which receive no changeatall, ſhould repre- 
# ſent two different. places; -. as for Example, France 
and: Denmark; or within Paris it ſelf, the 7acilleries 
and the \ Exchange at leaſt to.do.. it with ſomc ſort 
of| colour; one ſhould have of that ſort of "Theatres 
which turn quite round and entire, that fo the 
Place might e as well as the Perſons ating 

ods this, the Subje& of the Play ought to dl 
niſh ſome Reaſon for this change, and as that cannot 
well bappen, -but-by .the Power of God Almighty, 
[who changes as 'he pleaſes the Face of Nature, I 
ER | . .doubt++it would; be. hard. to make a reaſonable 

Play: without Ll dozen Miracles: at leaſt. 


Es + Lett then be. allowed for a certain truth, har 
7 the Place, where the firſt Attor, who opens the Play, 
is ſuppos'd tobe, ou z0ht to be the lame place to the 
end of the Play; andthar, it not being 18 the ordi- 
| Pe nary courſe of * w6ag that the place can receive 
os any. cha ange, there can.be none heotſe in the Re- 
| Cr ke > pam ji and by conſequent, that all your o- 
ther Attors cannot rational y appear in any other 

lace. 
_ Buy we muſt remember;chat this Place, which can- 
:, is the Area or floor of the 
| upon ne. At tors walk, and which, the 
Ancients call' by the name of Proſcenium; for as that 
repreſents that oor ofground,upon which the perſons 
3 preſented did aftually walk and diſcourſe, which 
: | | could not turn Ahout or. .change onaſudden, or with- 
outa a Miracle,ſo when PO have once x choſen the place 


| | where 
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Chap, 6. of the STAGE” 
_ where you intend your Adtion to be begun, you 
muſt ſuppoſe it. immovable in all the reſt of the 
Play, as it was incffec&t and really... 
'Tis not the ſame with the ſides and end of the 
Theatre, for as they do but repreſent thoſe things 
which did aQtually environ the Perſons acting, and 
which might receive ſome change, they may like- 
- wiſe receive ſome in the Repreſentation, and 'tis.in 


that that'cdnſiſts the changing of Scenes, and. other 


i 


Ornaments of Decoration, which always raviſh 
the People, and pleaſe the beſt Judges,when they are- 


welldone ; fo. we have ſeeg upon our Stage a Tem-- 


ple adorn'd with a - Noble Front of Architecture, 
which coming to be ſet open ſhew'd the inſide of 
it, where in Perſpe&tive were deſcryed Pillars and 
. an Altar, and all the other Ornaments of a Church 
extremly well done; fo that the place did: not. 


change, and. yer had a fine Decoration. _ + -+ 


{ % 
I . .* 


| We are not-nevertheleſs to imagine, that the. Po- 


; - 


ets Capriciq.isto rule theſe Decorations ;: for he muſt 
find ſome''colour and appearance for.-it in his 
SubjeR./ lt dE 
So for: Example, he might feign a Palace upon 
the Sea fide, forſaken, and left to. be inhabited by 
poor Fiſhermen ; a Prince landing, or. being caſt a- 
way. there, might adorn it with all the rich Furni- 
ture fit for it ; after this by ſome Accident it might 


be ſet on fire 5 and. then behind, it the: Sea might 


& : Fl a 


appear, upon which one might. repreſent: a' 'Sea 
Fight ; ſothat in all the five.changes of the Stage, 
the unity of Place would lil be ingeniouſly pre- 
ſerv'd; [not but that the very floor or Proſcenium 


| may change too, provided it be ſuperficially, as it. 


ſome Riverſhould overflow. it, as the Zyber did-in 
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' Flathes earhe out of the - 
= Earth we Men oogp the face of it, in all theſe caſes 


5 the unity of lace would not be broke, But as 1 
SS have faid al e Subje& 


| "lay miſt fur. 
nith x fons for theſe changes, which I re- 


fraid; that it will 


ce yi $4 open in the aol Ea as it 
in the Repreſentation; for ſince: the Attors 
Fd to go and come from one end of it to 
7, there catitiot be any ſolid body between, 
eithe '11ght or motion; therefore the 
to chuſe for the Place of their 
Seene in ' Tragedies ſome publick place, as that before 
the' gate of aPalace; and in their Comedies ſome 
A part of a Town, where different Streets' met, and 
C | where the Honlſes of the principal AQtors were ſuj 

=  pogd theſe places were moſt fitt 


' empty Stage, adorn'd with the 
of thoſe Houſes. ' Not that they always. 


for in the Sup iants, and 1h the Hon of 
Euripides, the Scene is before ; and i - the 
cles, the'Seetie' is Ten, 
Corner of a Forreſt; -in the Rnilens of 
Plautus, it is before the Temple', and ſorhe ſexrte?q 
: Houſes, from'wheree orie ſees 't 16S6a; Ant int 
7, pats 1 pends upor! the | n, who ac 

,the 'thoſf (orc 


rhe pruned rl 
the Wall = the'7h:;vbe of 
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| Chaps: Py ” STAGE 


lcd u ache Stage; and Pyramus and She whiſpe- 
Ng Wicks hit, ge: aol Ne &y Gb; the Wall _ 
ſunk, that the” other Adors Tar ſee one another : m 
For beſides. that ' the rwo. places on each fide of Ts 
the Wall repreſented t the two Chambers of Pyramus = ” 
and Thisbe; and that it was contrary to all = 
rance of. Reaſon, that in the ſame. place the Ki 1: 
ſhould come and talk with his Confidents , 
much leſs: that a Lion ſhould came: and fri ht 
Thisbe there; I would fain know, by what fi ' 
pos'd means in the. ph nb it wy, \ this, Wall cou 4 | = 
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ppo Sg hs have been in FRe - 


Z Lake oy 1m causd the Town to WHT" an 
| : afl tion, which was never ſeen to be either. 
each © rdefended. 

As for the Extent which the Poet may allowto- 
the Scene he chuſes, when it is,not in a Houſe. 
but open, I believe it may be as far asa mancan ſee- 
another & Walk, and yet not know perfcQly that 'tis. 
he; for to take a larger ſpace would be ridiculous, 
it being improbable that two people being. each of 
them at one end of the Stage, without any Obje&t!t 
between, ſhould look at one another, and yet notſee. 
one another ; whereas this diſtance, which we -al- 
low often, contributes to the working of the Play 


fi 3 F 


104. 


as they were, threeſcore yards in 
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The Whole Art 


by-themiſtakes and doubts which a man may make 
by (ſeeing another at a diſtance ; 'to which the-Thea- 
tres of the Ancients do very well agree; for being, 

-iIront among the 
Romans, and little leſs among the Grecians, it was 


o- 


pretty near the proportion we allow them. 


I defire the Reader beſides to conſider, that if the 
Poet did repreſent by his Stage all the Places: and 
Rooms of a Palace, or all the Streets of a Town, 


| he ſhould make the SpeQators ſee not onely all that 


happened in his Story, but all that was done be- 
ſides in that Palace, orin the Town; for there is 
no Reaſon to hinder the SpeQtators from. ſeeing all 
that, nor why they ſhovld ſee one- thing ſooner 
than another, particularly conſidering, that fince 
they can ſee at the' fametime into the Garden of the 
Palace, and into the Kings Cabinet, according to - 
the Subject of the Play, they muſt likewiſe hear 
and fee all that is done there, beſides. the Theatral 
Action; except there wereaa Enchantment to ſhew 
onely that which the Poet had a mind to, and to 


hide all that was not of his Subje&t ; beſides the Stage 


would never be empty of any of the Adtors, CX- 
cept they. went out, of the Palace or Town, for 
ſince theplace repreſents the Palace with its Garden, 
Court, and other Appartments,. one cannot forbear 
ſceing any. one who ſhould go from any. of thoſe 
Appartments into the Court or .Garden'; ,and by 
conſequent, as long as any of the Aﬀors. were in 
the Extent repreſented by. the Stage, they cannot 
avoid being ſeen: To which it cannot beanſwer'd,. 
that ro mark the difſerent Appartments, there may 
be Curtajnsto ſhut and draw ; for theſe Curtains, 
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:hap. 5. of the STAGE. 
are fit for nothing, but to toſs their Inventors in 
them, like Dogs ina Blanket. - 


I have ſpoken ſo clearly of this in my Terence 


7uſtified, that I have nothing more to ſay againſt 
chis groſs Piece of Ignorance. . > 
If it be faid befides, that the Poet has the liberty 


of thewing and hiding what he pleaſes ; I grant it, 


provided there be a probability that one thing be 
ſeen, andanother nor; but there would need a fin- 
gular Invention to contrive, that ever and anon 


the ſame Perſons, afting, and ſpeaking in a Palace, 


ſhould be Teen; and not be ſeen ; for that would be 


making'of the Walls to fink and riſe, go backwards 


and forwards every moment. - This may be enough 
to ſhew the error of thoſe, who upon the ſame Scene 
 . repreſent Spain and France, making their Stage, not 
6nely almaſt as big as the Earth, but likewiſe cau- 
{ing theſame Floor to repreſent at the ſame time 
things fo far diſtant from one another, and that 
Jr alip ih apparent cauſe of 16 prodigious a 
change. | |; H. 

We may! likewiſe obſerve, how they are miſtaken, 
that ſuppoſe in one'fide of the Stage one part of the 
Town, ..as for example, the Lowvre, and on the 
other ſide atother part, as the Place Royal; thinking 
by this fine Invention to. preſerve the unity of Place. 


Indeed if two Parts of Qu rters of a Town, thus 


fuppos'd, were not far from one another, and the 


ſpace between were really empry of Houſes, ſuch a 


thing were not improper ; but if between the two 
laces, there are many Houſes and $vlid bodies, I 
would ther} ask, how it cones to paſs that thoſe 
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notfill up the empry-place of the Stage ; 
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| bat bec Plau-' of the (i ight of the 


Place at the other end of the Stage, beyond all theſe 


PerparvmPir- Houſes; and ina word, how. this Stage, which is 
rem poſtulat 


Plautus loci de- But 4 Tmage, repreſents a thing of which it has 


oſtris magis ng reſemblance ? 
atque amantis 


Ce the. STAT then be ſerled fora conſtant Maxim, That 


nas quo ſine Ar. the Proſcenium, or floor of the Stage, can repreſent 


chiteis confe- 
ST Nes Tre. nothing but ſome open place of an ordinary extent, 


cul. where thoſe, that arerepreſented by the Actors, might 
naturally be in the truth of the Action ; and when- 


{bi Samu*! yeſce it written, The Scene is at Au/is, Eleufes, or 


Petit. 


| Non totas 4the- Argos, *tis not that the place, where the Afors. ap- 


nas ſed 4the- pear, isall that Town or Province, but onely that all 

rpg + av the Intrigues of the Play, as well what paſſes: out 
ators, as what they ſee,are_ 
gp Py READ in that eg of which the Stage takes up 

Tue bc Drans- but the leaſt p 

ze te repreſent Thus inthe Prol 
COTS Plautas, the Poet, e ex the Place of the Scene, 
Et en ſuite ſays that he begs of the Romans a little ſpace inthe 
eg ples dle of their noble Buildings to tranſport thither 
—_—_ to. the * wich, try wean: mY Es panon= th 
tam, Jed ex- ypon.w Samuel Petit obſerves, that we t 
pcs = ml pon. 1agine that Plastus pretends to place all the 
babitare Su j Ciy of Athens in that of Rome, but onely a ſmall 
_— OO 7 rtiol it, where the things. epreſented-in the Play 
| | did COME . to. | 'to Wat, _ Quarter of - the 
Plotezans, anc of all that Quarter only the place, 
Athens are, Where Phronefion liv'd, and he confirms this by the 
#« ut be. eft mending of two Greek words, of: which he pretends 
frye = one Latin one was made .by a miſtake, and by a 
ik bon Verſe, whichhe mends by ſome Manuſcripts which 
ic he had ſeen, making the Prologue then ſpeak thus, 
T abridge here the Town of Athens, . upon this - Stage, 
"ORE this. Play, andin this Hoſe lrves Phronefion. 


Theſe 
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of the laſt Comedy. of 


255 


nomine que 4 
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Cl bs of the STAGE. 107 

' Theſe are the only Authorities of any either An- 
cient or Modern Authors, that I have found concern- 
ing the place of the Scene. Caſtelvetro indeed fays, 
that Tragedy requires but a ſmall ſpace ; but ſince 
he has not explaind himſelt better, we are not bound 
| to gueſs in his favour. 

Theſe things then once ſetled for the DoQrine 
or Theory ; I have thought of what follows for the 
Prattical /part. The Poet does not deſire to re F 
ſent to/ his SpeCtators all the particulars of his 
ry, but the principal and moſt moving oP v3 1 
. and thus he is oblig'd to ſome part out of the Cght 
of the Spedtators; and indeed he ought not to do 
it, there being many things fitter to be hid then 
ſhewed, he muſt then firſt of all conſider exaQly, 7: Pardipjs of, 
what perſons he moſt wants” and cannot well be 0 One 
without, then let him chuſe a Place where they n<#ſeria ef, ae 
may probably meet ; for as there are places which {nan 4s 
certain perſons cannot leave without extroardinary per annes decem 
motives ; ſo.there are others, where they cannot be 7 partes quot 
without (great Reaſon. A Nun cannot leave the ical fint: 
place of her retreat but upon ſome preſſing mo- Sg ayer 
. tive, anda woman of Honour cannot accompany ihe "opent 
Meſſalina-to the place of her infamous debauches. | dlidgue netare 
Beſides, he muſt obſerve, whether or no in his "* CE 
Subject there be not ſome Circumſtances or nota- ſan>. figure efts 
ble Incident, which it will be neceſſary- to preſerve wg 0- 
for the beauty of his Play, and which cannot hap- pomleg od 
pen but jn a certain place, for then he muſt accom. 1b. be © 77+ 
modate to- that the reſt of his parts ; ſo he that 
would! ſhew Cel/adox half dead upon the Shore and 
found there by Galatea, muſt of neceſſity place his 
Scene upon-the bank of a River, and accommodate 
to it EF Fore of 'the TR Attion. DOE — 
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= lowed this method.in his Rudens, where he deſir'd to 
 — ſhew the relicks of a Shipwrack, and therefore was 
torc'd t9 place his Scene on the Sea ſide, where all 
the reſt of his Adventures are very dexterouſly 
brought to paſs. | 2 
Tie Poet, having choſen the place, muſt examine . 
' next, what things-are fitteſt to be ſhewed with de- 
light to the Spectators, and be ſure to repreſent * 
them; as for. the others not io fit to. be ſeen, they | 
muſt be told ſome way, that they may be ſuppos'd_ 
_ done, and that in places ſo near the Stage, thae the 
Actor who tells them, may be ſuppos'd to have been 
there and back again, from the time he. bas been 
abſent from the Stage, or elſe. he muſt be ſuppos'd 
gone before the Play began, for then he may come. 
as faroft as you will. All which 7erexce hath ob» 
ſerv/d in his third Comedy, where the twoSlaves, Sy- 
rys, and Dromo, had. been ſent a great while before 
for CHtepher s Miſtreſs; and by conſequene, all that 
I _ Syraus tells of their Negotiation is very credible, 
Ek: .. what time ſo ever there needed for thedrefiing of 
= the Lady, and the doing of all the reſt. | 
b  Andif the things or places to be ſpoke of in 
_— | a; the P lay , have been done too far from the Scene, or 
=_ Runs «deft ubi are in themſelves too remote, one mult bring them: 
E. ow ef Pele? nearer/inthe Repreſentation; which may be done two 
— cauſam fuiſe ; ways;either by fuppoſing that they happened in other 
 Forrerie, Places nearer, when'tis all oneto.the Story, as Dona- 
omnes villas co- THS_ obſerves, that in Pays, COugtry Houſes are al- 


micas ſuberbs- wayesſuppos'd to be in the Suburbs - Or elſe by ſup-. | 


|", on = poling the places nearer than they really are, when 
_ awe explicat tis impoſſible to. change them, but in this laſt, one 
o, etendit. De muſt obſerve not to bring known places ſo near; 
rr "that the Spectator cannot follow the Poet in his 
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belief.; As for example, if a man ſhould bring the 
Alps, or Pyren@an Mountains in the place of Mount 
Lateriay, gat 10 he might bring an lacidene to Play, 
which elfe he couldnot; the Scene being at Paris ; 
truly the rigour of the Rule would be tollowed, as 
ra the Unity of the Scene and irs Decencies, but 
the Beauty: of the Art, which: is to pleaſe and-per- 
ſwade, wogld be loſt : 'Tis therelore that I cannot 

approve of; this force upon Nature, as to the diſtance 
of places, which we ſce done in the-Suppliants, and 

the Andromache of Enripides, in the Capteves of Plau- 

tus and fome other piecesof Antiquity. I ſpeak not 

here of our Modern Poers, tor all the World knows, 

there never. was any thing ſo monſtrous in this 

point, as the Plays we' have ſeen in 7zaly, Spain, and 
France, and indeed except the Horatins of Corneille, I 
doubt whether we have one Play, where the unity of 
the Scent is rigoroutly obſerv'd, at leaſt, I am ſure I 
have not ſeenany. 


It 15 neceſſary to give one advertiſement more to- 
the. Poet in this place, which 1s, that none” of his 


Actors ought to come upon the Scene without ſome- 


apparent Reaſon, ſince elſe it is not probable they 
ſhould be there ; and he muſt avoid to follow the Ex- 
ample of 4 Poet, who made a Princeſs come a purpoſe 
out of her Tent upon the Stage which was before it, 
to ſay ſome paſſionate complaints of a ſecret Misfor. 
tune of [hers, for it was much more probable that ſhe 
ſhould make them in her Tent : Therefore he ought 
to have feign'd either that the Company of ſome peo- 
ple in the Tent, was importunate and troubleſome 
to her, and that to avoid them ſhe came out, or elſe 


he ought -to have given her ſome ſudden impatience - 
to look out, and then, as naturally upon reflexions 


of our Misfortunes we are carried to expreſſions of 
7 T3: them, 
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haveput in her mouth what 
y for his Subje&t.: Thus 
4 ſome perſon upon the Scene is 
o be ſhew'd by ſome Narration, which the Specta- 
:has had already , and which cannot be repeated 
ithout diſguſt, one muſt ſuppoſe the thing to 


told that Perſon in ſome -place near the 
Scene, and make him come in near towards theend of 


ds upon the Stage. The Examples of this are 
nt among the Ancients, and the imitation of 


| them cannot but 
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ent of the Theatral Afton, or 
tha time fit tobe allowed a Dra- 
tl þ Poem. 
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RE is no queſtion: more debated than 
| This, which Iam now treating. The Poets 
make it their diſcourſe, and the Players ſcarce talk 
of any thing: elſe, as well as thoſe who frequent the 
Theatres; nay, the Ladies in their Rxe//es under- 
a to decide it,and all this while the thing is ſo 
ſtood, that I have a great deal of Reaſon 
to'ent your to explain it 

ledge then of this 


WO 


ſome know | ® 
ſider that 4 Dramatick Poem has two ſorts of Time, 
each of which has'a 
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dience, that is from the opehing of the Stage to RY 
end of the Play: This time is call'd the laſting of 
the Repreſentation: 

Of this tame the nobles can be no other, but fo 
much time as will reafonably ſpend the patience of 
the Audience, for this ſort of Poem being made for 
pleaſure, it ought not to weary and fatigate the 
mind; and it muſtnot likewiſe be fo ſhort,ns that che 
SpeRators go away with an opinion of not hay- 
ing been well nor enough diverted. In all this, Ex- 
perience is the faithfulleſt Guide, and tells us moſt 
commonly, that a Play cannot laſt above three hours 
without wearying of us, nor lefs without comin 
ſhort of pleaſing us. I have ſeen a very learned 
Gentleman, who was preſent at the Repreſentation 
of the Paſtor Fido in-Ttaly, who told me, that never 
was any thing ſo tedious, it having laſted too long, 
and that this Play, which raviſhes the Reader, becauſe 
he car lay it by when he will, had moſt horridly dif- 
uft he rage 
There is unother ' obſervation to be made here, 
th his, that the time, which weallow the Repre- 
ntatron, may be ſpent many other wayes. _ 

' The Ancients had in their Tragedies many diffe- 
_ rent mixtures, as Mimes, Pantomimes, and other Buf: 
foorts. Theſe Diverſions pleas'd the people,” and 
yet Ido nor tclieve they made the Repreſentations 
tongerthan thoſe of our time; for beſides that theſe 
Interludes were” _ their Tragedies themſelves 
OUIAlIC het am _ thoſe 
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-" hey the Honour to be 
Richelien, I found the Stage in great 
aded_ with. ll the(CEcrors, and par: 
ding the /Tyme, fit to be 

.of it in- -thoſe Plays 
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| Creon, who was ſent to 

= the Oracle, comes back juſt at 

; the news comes to Thebes, of the 
] ehbins King of Corinth, though theſe two - 

id not happen on the ſame day. . So Plautas- 
4mphitryonreturn victorious t at very night - 
£= 55 is brought to Bed of Hercules. But that * 
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; muſt particularly have a care of, is, not to - 
e time of the Incidents wit! {0 mnch -r-- 
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the STAGE. 


. Fe 


Preparation of the Incidents. m_ 


, 
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Bas” 4 xo: 92 \ "he, Bs Act: + 
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, deſtroy all the 

ey, it the Incidents muſt 

| ore they happen, 

wiſe be prevented, 

in whic conſiſts all their beauty,and without w 

xetator has no pleaſure, nor. can the Poet 
is I anſwer, Thar there is a great deal of 

difference between pr an Incident, and _ | 

venting it, foranl is then prevented, w 

it is foreſeen, bur it not to be foreſeen 

it be 'p Bos 2 

To explain our ſelves better upon this matter, _. ; 

we are to. underſtand that there are tome things 'in' ES 
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=o 122 The Whole Art Book Il. 
b them, and that is call'd an Incident preyented ; and 
I we do allow all theſe Preventions to be faulty in a 
B  ' Dramatick Poem, becauſe they ſpoil the Events, 
= | and make them of no effeft in the Imagination 
of the Spectators, who moſt commonly expe& 


: 


MM 5 things contrary to what they ſee, and ſeem to be 

\ But there are another ſort of things, which are to 

' 4riſt. c.z. poet." ÞE laid as a foundation to build others upon, accor- 

In nuts «- ding to the'Rules of Probability, and yet neverthe- 

conom's 5:14. 1EIS Jo not at all diſcover theſe ſecond ones, which 

rum its ſe habety they are to produce ; not only becauſe there is no 

ut ceſs _— they ſhould come to paſs in conſequence 

Tad aft of the firſt ; 'but alfo becauſe the firſt are thew'd 

 Scriptormm fa--xyjith colours and pretexts ſo. probable, according to 
= Hun fe. 4. the ſtate of the Affairs of the Stage, that the Minds 

=__ | in Terent. Anars oe _ 1 SS | ; £ 

Lo | & in Eunuch. -. of 'the [SpeCtators' paſs them over, not "thinking 
= —___ [{emaliis "that from thencethere can ſpring any new Incident, 
= epreparation of an Incident, is not to tell 
- ny thing that can diſcover it, butrrather that 
y give occaſion to -it' without: diſcovering it ; 


+ viique verdandall theiArt of the Poetconſiſts:in finding Colorus 


aliqid ject amd Pretexts' to i ſettle; theſe Preparations, fo, that 
ſen,"\the. Speftator may be convinc'd,: that that is not 


turam meſſem,' \'T1IG+ © d _ ans. 4 
thrown into:the Body of the Play for any other 


b J 2 


ut auditorem :* 
ub [tu re deſign, than what appears to him. Scaliger; has 
——- epulas. Similis «0wn'd this mbotccal effary;.even in the Epick Poems, 
_—_— prep andi.calls}it, The,See#s :of a future Harveſt ; as if 
= recipiendss efer HE would ſay, thatjuſt as the:Grain or Seed contains - 
. ces propoit.in it felf the force and «virtue of producing-in its 
dam ex pitura, ume Flowers and-Fruit;z and yer: Nature . has fo 
ineanamque ips frant'd it;'as that one:cannotdifcaver any likelihood 
| F naive 119% of ſuck: Prodiiftion,| by the ſight” of the Seed; 1o 
26, _. "uſt the' Diſcourſes. and other conſiderations to. 
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prepare an Incident, encloſe it ſo ſecretly, and hide 
it ſo well, as nothing can be gueſsd. of the Event 
from them. This Excellent Man brings divers Ex- 
amples of: this, and particularly, that taken from 
the AZyxcid. of Virg:]: For he obſerves, that to 
make way for the kind reception, which Dido gives 
to ZEneas and his 7rojans, Virgil tells us, how Queen 
Dido had caus'd the Story. of; the War of 7roy to be 
painted ina Temple, where Azeas. himſelf was re- 
preſented, fighting in ' the midſt of the Greeks ;. for 
then this painting ſeems only an Obje& for the. ad- 
miration of /Zzxeas, to ſee that the 7rojavs misfor- 
tunes were already known all the World over ; but 
the ſecret'is, . that- it ſerves to give a foundation in 
the Mind of Do to-the-kind welcome ſhe makes 
to thoſe, to whoſe ill fortune in all probability ſhe 
had already given ſome compaſſion. | 


4.4 


any Examples inall the Authors that I have ſeen, « Poets, quis 
 except/in.one Yiforius.in his Commentaries upon /*1in mls bu- 

oY : £ 4s A 43T*. jus fabule ext- 
Ariſtotles Poetick; and neither there does he do it ju; mm 5:9: 


by way of Inſtruction, - but ſimply by way. of Re- era, nec 94ic- 


As for the Dramatick Poem, I have not met with Reprebenſus . 


quam ipſum 4 d- 


mark/upon the Tragedy of Me ca, made by | Ear 7 an er 10. 
pides, of which he ſays, that the. Cataſtrophe is 7A þ Fo To 
defective, becauſe the Poet. unfolds. the Plot 2*4i<: Vifer. 
by the fligh 2 nted.C 
of which before hand he had not given 'the leaſt 
hint or preparation, the- preceding . Events contri-- 
buting no ways to this, laſt... Theſe two paſſages of 


- 


Scaliger and Fidorius came .not to.my k nowledge, 


= 
c 


rill after 1 had made all the-neceſſary Obſervations 

upon this. Subje&t , but as I. never affected to-be 

thought the Inventor of any thing, ſo am I never 

better pleas'd, than when "the by my Meditations 
| : ra 


fe, 


. attaind 
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t of Medea, in,.an Enchanted. Chariot, 1! 7 *** 
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The Whole Art Book Il 
attain'd to a certain knowledge, I diſeover that ©- 


thers more able, and of' greater reputation, had 
faid the ſame things before I thought then! ; and 


for that very reaſon I'have not difſembled theſe 
two 76s Which 'make to our Subje&, and if 
the ef m due to: theſe Excellent Aurhors deprives 


it 1 was the voly Eveator: I Thall 
vantage at leaſt fromthem, that they 
ity to my" thoughts ; and the Poet can- 
e Counſel 1 give him, of preparing, in- 
4 bis Tneidents, when ef cficcrns ri 


SD 


I ESE eee Exitnplesof both 'r fs out p Monſict eur 
ES: . | *Cormeille, thefirſtis in Rhodogune, and the other i in 
E: / his Theodora. FOR 
| "n'the firſt Example, he kills Cleopatra by the 
2IÞ viol enceofa Poyſon, ſo ſtrong, that Rhodogwne dil- 
; | coyers the effe& of it, before © Antiochns has pro- 
uncd ten. Verſes.” Indeed, that Cleopatra was 
2 cked and enrag'd enough to poiſon her ſelf, that 
E a ſhe might p poiſon her Son and Rhvdogane, That is 
— | very well prepardin all the precedent Ads, where 
! - her hatred, a Gbinion, and fury appear tothe height, 
E having kilfd her husband with her own hand, 
=. op and deſtroyed one of her Sons to. preſerve her ſelf 
= upon the Throne ; butthat the effe& of the poyſon 
ſhould im ſo fudden, as to be rant d1 + ſo ſmall a 
Tpace o! Fa at is notprepar'd en becauſe, 
Y "beſ Gi > ef m it "lf rin oe ſhould 
$ by it to deſtroy Antiochns 
5 ib rong 2 Poyſon ſhe had pre- 
' how ſudden = 3x An would be, and 
- þ ſhould 


Cap. 8. of the ST AGE I25 
ages: Ts, .exprefsd joy at its by which means, 
have prepar'd the Incident, without pre- 
rent it.. 'The Event, I ay, would have been pre- 
pard; for ſoſudden a Poiſon, as ſhe had mention'd, 
would have been expected 'to- work that Effect it 
did upon her {elf ; but withall it would not have 
been prevented, becauſe the Audience would have 
zxphr, that ſhe had faid it as deſigning it for the de- 
uction of 'the Innocent, and ſo there would not 
have been any means of foreſeeing, that ſhe ſhould | | 
have ſuffer'd by it her ſelE _ E-] = 
The other Fcample is.in all the Exa&neſs that i" —_— 
Devon Poem can with which and needs make 


is no Author, ects among the Ancient or - Modern | 
- Poets, thag executes it better... |. 
In his Theodora, there are five.,notable Incidents, 
to wit the death of F/avza ; the deliverance of . ; 5 
. dora from! that infamous place, to which ſhe had 
been condemn'd ; the death of Didymus and Theodora 
by the hatids of Marcel/a; the death of Marcellaby 
her own hand ; and the wound of Placidus. 2c 
"_ tokill himſelf ; all theſe Incidents are ſo well 
prpud, that there is not one, which might not 
bo come to paſs in conſeque nce of thoſe things : 
"That Flavia ſhould dye thet da is nor firange; 1 _—_ 
ſince *tis often faid that The 3 is {-— ately ll; "bur : "I 
©. when that is ſaid, 'tis onely to give a pretext to the k 
fury . of Marcella, ww to thoſe violent means ſhe 
uſes of being reveng' d of Theodora, without giving 
- an Impreſſion that hs ſhould really dye * 
ſo ſoon, - 2 
at . 
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That Didymus ſhould expoſe. himſelf to fave Thes- 


dora, in giving her his Clothes; that might well, 


be, ſince he appears very paſſionatel in love with 


"her, and that Zheodora did not rejett his: love but 


only out of Religion; but when this paſſion is 
talk'd of upon the Stage, it ſeems in appearance 
to be, to foment the Jealouſie of Placidias,. with- 
out any likely-hood of foreſecing ſo. Extraordina- 
ry an Action, 

That Marcella ſhould with her own | -bands kill 


' Didymus and Theodora, that is probable, the knew 


thi love of Placidzus, and the reſolution he had 


taken to fave the two Lovers;ſhe ſaw him arm'd, 


and followed by a great number of his Friends, 


all theſe are preparations enough to make that Wo- 


man revenge the death of her Daughter, and all 
the injuries ſhe had receiv'd by one: furious tran- 
rt in an occaſion fo. precipitated ; and .never- 
het lefs;' though one could not trom all theſe things 
expect this Event, yet. they have all their. ne- 
celliry Colours, when they appear upon the Stage, 
The ſame happens | in the death of Marcella; 
ſhe had perſecuted Placidius, and injur'd fiim in the 
perſon he -moſt tenderly lov'd; the ſees him with 
_ Sword drawn, and being animated: with no- 
but furious Sentiments, ſhe was reſoly'd not 

all under the power of her Enemy, from theſe 
Cirmamiiances it follows, that probably ſhe might 
kill her felf, - and that ſhe was preſs'd to 'make 


_ that deſperate end. 


As for Placidius, who os to kill himſelf, 
after having ſeen his Miſtreſs murder'd by the 
hand 'of his Enemy, 'tis an Incident well pre- 
par'd, becauſe of the Exceſſive love he bore! her, 
and 
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Chap.8. of the STAGE, 


and by ' the diſpoſition he appears to be in, to for- 
ſake all the Grandeur of the World to poſſeſs 
her, who was his Soveraign felicity ; and never- 
theleſs, of all theſe Conſiderations one could pre- 
ſume naturally nothing more, than that he would 
do all he could to fave her. Thus fo many dif- 
ferent Events ariſe from one another, and with- 


out any. precipitation in the Body of 'the Story. 


I know. not how Mr. Cornei/le may value this 


Play, but Ifay that in my mind it is his Maſter- 


' piece, for though in the Subje&, the puniſhment, 


bl 


4 
* 


O 


to which; Theodora is condemn'd, does ſomething 


olſend ,the modeſty of the SpeRators ;; yer all rhe 
reſt is in ſo much regularity, and there'is ſo much 


Art.and Condudt ſhewed by the Poet, [that if the 
choice of the Subje@ had'anſwer'd the skill ofthe 
Author, I beheve. we might propoſe 'this Play as 
a moſt [perfect Model. EE. 


He that would cite here all the'Plays'of the 


Ancients, where the Incidents are well prepar', 


would be oblig'd to copy whole Poems, for they 
havealways done it with great Art and Judgment. 
See the Curculion of Plautus, there is a Ring, which 
ſerves to., find out Planaftor, to be a 'freeborn'Wo- 
'man and the Siſter of 7erapontigonus, when 'twas 
no ways: poſſible to foreſee this Event ; but it is 
ſo. well prepar'd in all the Play, where this Ring 


+ is. employed in_a great many other Intrigues, 
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_ Ring is ſtol'n_from the Souldier, and that” from 
i: 
. ome, pre 


that it is 'not at all forc'd,” though much' againſt 
the Expetation of the SpeQators : And when this 


runs through a great many hands, ”'tis for 


4 
nt ation, which has no regard to the 


-Cataſtrophe, the event'of which could not thence 


be foreſeen. And 
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"> whom: 


_ all that paſs'd before;. for though the Spetators 
.to:be ſurprizd, yer 'tis Gil with probability ; and 
"they arenot bound. to ſuppoſe any thing, but what 
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And when in the 4th AQ, Cappadore ſays, that he 
had paid but ten Mines of Silver for that Maid, 
'tis probably, onely to explain the profit. he makes 
by ſelling ber for thirty ; but'tis in effe& to _ 
pare the Narration which P/azefton makes her ſelf of 
her own Adventure. : 

So in his 7r inummwus, Carmides arrives at a nick of 
time, from a long Voyage, for a very diverting Inci- 
dent,” meeting witha Cheat which was ſuppos'd to 
comefrom him, but That is very well prepar'd by 
the diſcourſe of Ca/icles in the firſt At, and by that 
of his Slave in the ſecond. And nevertheleſs when 
Calicles ſpeaksof the abſence of his Friend, *tis one- 
ly to make known the fidelity he owes him; and 
that which the Slave ſays of his return, is onely to 
make his Son 7elesbonicus be afraid of his Fathers 
juſt ſeverity. 

Ina word, Ideliver here all that I can fay of this 
matter, which is, that the Events are always prect- 
ys when there has been nothing faid before, ' 

rom whence they might probably f mes as when 
2manappearsexpreſly in the end of the Play, of 

there has not been one word faid all _ 
and yet thisman comes ro make the winding up 0 
the Plot. Or when towards the end, there is ſome 
important Action done,which has no coherence tk 

e 


follows naturally theſe things which the Poet ſhews. 

The Theatre is a, world by it felf, where all is 

comprehended,in the _ notions and extent of the 

Attion- repreſented, and has no communication 

withehe grear Forld, onely & fares the Poet hint. 
| hg 
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. of the STAGE. 

s it, by the knowledge which with Art” 
es abroad. But the main thing to be. 
gd, is, that all that is ſaid or done as a 

'e or Seed for things to come, muſt have 
Reaſon, and fo powerful a Colour to 

one in that place, that it may ſeem to 


ave b introduc only for that, and that it never 
give a hint to prevent thoſe Incidents, which it is to 
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the Cataſtrophe or Iſſue of the: 
 Dramatick Poem. 


Ae _ 


T Do not. think it necelfary. here to trouble my. 
ſelf much about the explicaticn: of this word. 
Cataſtrophe. Tis taken ordinarily, Iknow, for ſore 
ſad 4 diſaſter, which terrpinatcs ſome great 
_ my Line. I underſtand by this vos a ſud- 


and the. | ER £ Event, Ng change 


to the bp eng we of the Audience. Comed 
have generally happy Cataſtrophes, or at leaſt they 
end in ſome buffoonry or fooli 8, 8s. of Stichus of 
Plautus ; but as for ſerious Tragedies, they alway 
end either by the Misfortuge of the Princip, 
AQors, or by a Proſperity ſuch as they could wiſh 
for ; we .bave Examples of both in the Poems of 
the Ancients, though that latter way, of terminat- 
ing their Tragedies, was not ſo, common-with. them, 
a it. has been in our time. But now, I come to the 
Obſervations, which may be uſefub in all forts of 
Poems, 2s they are common to all ſorts of Cataftro- 


hes. | 
f Ns 'Sz2 | The 


Cataſtrophe © 
- Corrverſio negeri} 
PEP 7 exa 
pearances of the farmer Intrigues, quite Ser, tr 
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_ therefore there need 


"aft fervefor theopening of it, as if they were laidfor 
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The 


prineipal Obſervation has a dependance on 


what has been faid in the laſt Chapter, which was, 


that Incidents, not pert, offended againſt Probabili- 


ty, by being to0/much baſtnediat loft : For this fault 
appears no where/ſo much as in the Cataſtrophe. 
Firſt , the Cataſtrophe is the term of all the Af 


fairs of the Stage, by conſequent they muſt be dif- 


& by. times, that. they mer drive there, (eaſily, 
Secondly, 'tis rhe Center, of the Poem, therefore all 
the other parts, like lines, cannot be'drawn ſtraight 


_ toany other point. Thirdly,'tis the laſt 


tion of the Audience therefore all things ought to 
be ſo well order'd, that when they fall out, it may 
not be as&'d, by which way they came' to paſs, and 


sfor it, as for the moſt conſide- 


. rableEvent, the greateft and 'moſt judicious Prepa- 
rations. Ariſtotle, and-all his Followers, would have 


the Cataſtrophe drawn. from the very middle of 


all the buſineſs ofthe Stage, and thar the very knats, 


- 


arraſs the whole SubjeR, thould ar 


17 3"y 


0 purpoſe. Therefore they always valued this way 


ending a Tragedy, much more than That which 
was founded upon the preſence or favour of foie 
God; and 'when they did make uſe of Gods'in Ma- 
chines, they always defir'd, that in the Body of the 
Play, there ſhould be reaſonable Diſpoſitions for it, 
either by rhe particular care that That Ged took of 
that Hero, or by the intereſt the God might take in 
the Theatral Attion, or by a natural and rational ex- 
peQation. of the aſſiſtance of ſome God, or ſome ſuch 
Yet thisfirft Rule may ſeemuſeleſs in thoſe Plays, 
where the Cataſtrophe is known either by the Sto- 
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ry or Title, as the Death: of Cefar, and ſuch like, 


the :neceſfary preparations we have mention'd, ons 
may do thus, | os ha 
The -Poet muſt ſo manage all the Aﬀairs of the 
Stage, that the Spectators may be inwardly per- 
ſwaded, that That perſon, whoſe life and fortuge 
are threatned, ought not to die: For by this Art 
he keeps them in ſentiments of pity and commi- 
ſeration, which encreaſe and become very tender 
at the laſt point of his Misfortune, and the more 
one finds motives to believe, he ſhould not die, the 
more one is. :concern'd, when one knows he muſt, 
the injuſtice'of his Enemies raiſes a ſtronger averſi- 
on'in us for them, and his diſgrace is pitied even 
with tears We have ſeen the Examples 'of this 
in Mariamne, and the Earl of Eſſex, though, in ma- 
ny other things, they were very defeQtivePlays. 
| But if the Cataſtrophe be not known; and that 
the Poet deſigns, that, for the tn Ornament of 
his Play, it ſhould unfold all the Intrigues of it 
by a ſuprizing Novelty ; he muſt be very carcful not 
to diſcover it too ſoon, and particularly order it ſo, 
that none of his preparations do prevent it, for not 
only then it would become uleleſs and dilagreeable, 
but as ſoon as ever it ſhould be known, the Theatre 
would grow dull, and be without Charms for the Au- 
_ dience: And we are not in this Circumſtance to go- 
vern our ſelves by what happens in a Play, that we 


have ſeen, or of which the Cataſtrophe is known ;. 


for they do ſtill pleaſe, becauſe the SpeQators inthat 

caſe conſider things only as they pals, - and: give 

them no greater extent, than the Poet would have 

them.|\ They confine all their underſtanding ox 
| ' 
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| Therefore in this Caſe, without omitting any. of 
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the: pretexts and: colours; which he advances, with- 
. our gringany further, and being d 
| of the Motives: of: the chief Aftions;; they - do not 
y prevent thoſe, which are not made known to-them, 
{o' that; their imagination being deceiv'd' by the art 
of the Poer, their pleafure laſts {till Whereas in the 
other Caſs, when the Cataſtrophe is prevented by 
the want of Art in the Poet, the Spectators-are dif 
= uſted; not ſomuch that they know: the thing, as be- 
6 . cauſetheyareperſwaded,that they ought not toknow 
3 it, and their diſcontent in theſe occaſions proceeds leſs 
” from their knowledge, though certain, than from the 
imprudence and-ill conduct of the Poet: 
The laſt Rule is, that the Caraſfrophe do-entire- 
ly finiſh the Dramatict Poem, that is, that there be 
notliing left of what the Spectators ought to know, 
for if they have reaſon to-ask, What became of ſuch 
a one concern in the Intrigues of the Stage? or if 
they have juſt Subject to enquire, What are the Sex. 
timents of one of the chief Attors, after the laſt event 
which makes the Cata(trophe > Then, I fay, the Play is 
not well finiſh'd, and wanted yet a ſtroke or two, 
and if the SpeQtators are not yet fully ſatisfied, the 
Poet certainly; has not-done his dury. "Twas acon- 
ſiderable fault in Paxthea, who by her death; leaves 
a reaſonable deſire to the Spe&ators, to know what 
became of Araſpes, who was ſo paſſionately in love 
with her - Whereas on the contrary, inthe Earl of 
=_ - . Eſfex, Queen Elizabeth ſpeaks as ſhe ought, afterthe 
= death of the Earl, and fo finiſhes the Cataſtrophe 
But to avoid this inconvenience, the Poet muſt 
not fall into another, that is, to add to the Caraſtro- 
phe faperfluous Diſcourſes and Attions, of no uſe as 
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Chap. 9. of the STAGE. © 
to the concluding the Play , which the Spedtators 
neither look for, nor are willing to hear ; ſuch is 
the Complaint of the Wife of Alexander, Son of He- 
rod, after the death of her Husband, of which I ſhall 
_ in the Chapter of Pathetick Diſcourſes ; and 
uch is likewiſe-the Explication of the Oracle in Hora- 
zius, for that having had nothing to do with the 
Plot, the Spectators never think on't, nor care to have 
it interpreted. T 
Imight lengthen this Diſcourſe with many more 
Remarks, as well upon the Tragedies as the Come- 
dies of |the Ancients; but ſince all Cata/trophes turn 
upon theſe Principles, which I have laid down, it 
will' be eaſie in reading their Works to ſee which 
are well or ill finiſh'd. The Tragick Poets have gene-. 
rally taken more care than the Comick, and amongtt 
the Comick, Z7erence is the moſt exa&; for Ari/to- 
phanes and Plautus have left the beſt part of theirs 
unfiniſh'd. 'T leave our Modern Authors to them- 
ſelves, they generally are willing to be believ'd infal- 
lible, and. when any body ſhews them that they 
might have done better, they are ſomuch the more 
angry, asthey find themſelves convinc'd, and not a- 


ble to oppoſe the ſtrength of reaſon. 


 - The End of the ſecond Book. 
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- The whole Art 
obſerve to the Reader a thing which will make us 


ake a wiſh in favour of our Stage, when we refle& 


upon the Mc acy of the Repreſentations of the 


Antients,whuch is,that in many places of their Poems, 
where we ſee but one Aﬀtor nam'd, he did not ap- 
pear alone upon the Stage; bur on the contrary, 
when it was a Prince, or Frinceſs, or ſome Perſon of 
Eminent Quality, he was followed by a very great 
Retinue, fuitable to his Dignity ; ſometimes of Cour- 
tiers, ſometimes of Souldiers, and always of Perſons 
proper to the Subject of the Play : Nay, a rich Ci- 
tizen appear d with a great many Servants, and a 
publick Curtizan, if ſhe were of free condition, and 
Miſtreſs ofher own a&ions,had always a great many 
Maids and Servants abour her ; and 1n ſhort, Perſons 
of Quality were always well accompanied, except 
ſome particular reaſon requir'd they ſhould be alone, 
which may be eaſily perceiv'd by the Verſes, or the 
"Nature of the Action. So Ajax in Sophocles is alone 
[when he kills himſelf ; and. this theWntients did for- 
'two Reaſons ; firſt to fill their Stage, which was. 
{much bigger than ours, and the other to make their 
[Repreſentation more - magnificent; whereas now 
five or ſix People fiil our Stage, and beſides, the - 
Players cannot- be at the charge of more for pure. 
Ornament fake.  _ : : 

The truth of this appears in moſt of the Antients 
Plays, but particularly in the ſeven before Thebes, 
where Eteocles, who opens the Scene, ſeems to be 
alone, becauſe there is no body ſpeaks but-he, but-it 
is clear that he was followed by a very great num- 
ber of Perfons, to whom he addreſſes himfelf, and 
= them different Orders for the Defence of the 
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Book 3. of the Stage. © 
Oreſtes ſeems to be alone, in the Elefra of Euri- 
pides, and yer one may ſee that he ſpeaks to e great 
many Servants who followed him, whom he com- 
mands to enter his Siſters houſe, who did not know 
him, and is angry with her Husband for letting ſo 
many People of Quality ceme into his houſe. I can- 
not omit here the miſtake that ſome Authors have 
made in iaterpreting Exripides; for having not ob- 
ſerv'd that wan! is followed by a company of 
Hunters, with whom he comes back ſinging a Hymn 
in the honour of Dzaxa, they have taken him to be 
alone, and that they who ſung were the Chorus of 
the Tragedy ; whereas the Chorus in that Play is 
compos d of Women, followers of Phedra, who 
only come upon the Stage after olztus and his 
Company have ſung ther Hymn, and one of them 
Entertains him ſome time about the reſpe& due to 
Penus ; after which Dialogue ZHyppelitus commands 
his People to go and prepare his Dinner at his own” 
houſe,. out of which they follow him again, when 
by his Fathers command he is forc'd to withdraw, - 

Fog cher #35 affords wy proof of the oo —_— 
which thechiet Actors us'd to appear upon the Stag 
in-a pleaſant Story he tells in the life & Phocion;for a 
Player being to repreſent aQueen and hisAttendance, 
which was to be numerous, not being ready, he refu- 
ſed to came upon the Stage, whereupon Melanthiue 
Choragus, whoſe Office it was to ſee all things well 
in-order, thruſt him by force upon the Stage, with 
theſe words, Doeft mot thou ſee that Phocion's Wife, 
whoſe Husband governs us all, 1 ſeen every day in the 
Street attended but mk Fa : wrpby 620 all = 
People fell a laughing, and by that Railery he excus' 
the Hſe of hs” Repcaaai, which by the by 
Fa. = a2}. may 


may'ſerve our Photo: ſor ans Advertiſement;:to Read | 


now let us: 


& the Printed Gloſles:or Interpreters;- 
come to.our other more-neceflary'Ol 

And to begin, -ir: has been often ask'd ho 

= Adtors may. be- brought . on: at  onee, ſeal 
- acting, upon the Stage, in-the fame Scene. Some bake: 
ES confin'd us'to Three, taking 'their Rule from  Ho- 
BS race's: Art. of Poetry ; but Experience is the. beſt 
Judg 'in-theſe Caſes.; and Horace, T believe; is'not ſo 
 welbunderſtood as he hould. be. - *Tis true, that the 

Stage having attain'd to-have./Three-Aﬀors: in: the 

| time of Sophoc/es, who|brought Drammatick.Poetry 
ection;; the Greets. ſeldom bring any: 
more than: Three Actors at a time /upon the Stage, 

if-there be-a Fourth, he generally. is fitent ;- and in- 
deed a Scene is not ill fll'd-when Three chicf Aqctors 

6 oO are. diſcourſing at once upon the Scene.” But the-/ 
ueſtion depends /not : ſo much/upon 
5 the number: of Perſons, as port the'order-or 
B_ of ſion: that would follow (if. too many* were ſpeak 
Scene ; and therefore I am of Opinion, 
b the Poet: may; bring on-as. many. as he pleaſes; 
—— Pot nrx' neither. their: number, [nor their diſcourſes 
I | d the; SpeQators -Attention ; and there 
ie ACtors: Names; -and their 
{ as to give a true underſtand- 
'is in Aﬀtion : Three Actors indeed 'ſcl- 
. any confuſion, becauſe there is no Spe- 
ple, bur he» can eaſily diſtinguiſh their | 
; bur' ſtill the Poer muſt conſider 


P 


0 2-— rgnrs not, 


carefully the Works of the Antients,*and not truſt ro\ 


ET OY 


aſt proba 
frequent. 1 in the Cl 
tinei;' and as for Horace, his Advice is on y 

Poet do. not briog a Fourth-Perſon- upon & ge Ne quatte le- = 
ſa gs to. embaraſs or confound the buline( in hand, ®* , 
or perplex the Diſcoarſe- of: the other Three... ., | 

Our ſecond. Obſervation is, th t- the 'Poet muſk 

bring no ACtor upon the Stage that 
the SpeQtators as ſoon as he app Nas 
only as to his Name and Perſon, ny ut 
SOR be: brings upon-the.Staj 
tor. will. h 


that the 


20 Or 30 noble 


C Lt 
ta TE them; and1 have | 
ea Nator wy not . 


Ver epthooven, away .becat 


OY Oth, 
thi 00 ya ln | ve e Subj requir'ds 
but if he were a ſir Nger Fe = 0 Own t 0 the Cho- | 


his good or bad, eas or. ome- eonfdent of his. 
declar'd it_without affeQation, either -by pitying 
him,. or ſeeming ; to. be concern'd' for the doubtful 
ſucceſs of his Enterprize. | p) 

As for us who have no Chorſes,,wemuſt, [inf 
of them, make ſome of choſe Actors ſpeak who are _ | <q 
already*upon the Stage, and known ; and if we open — 

an-Act with Perſons unknown, the) muſt themſelves- & 
declare. their condition, or. ſome of their Followers j 
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'., The whole Art Book 3. 
muſt by rhe by, and without affectation inſinuate it : 
But if it be neceſſary that an Actor ſhould be izcog- 
»ito both as to his Name and Quality, in order to 
his being known with more pleaſure towards the end 

_ of the Play, then the SpeQators muſt at leaſt know 
that he is incognito; and in a word all confuſion 
muſt be avoided, and it will be well if the SpeCtagors 
conceive ſomething in general concerning rhe Inte- 
tereſts of this new Actor; not indeed ſo far as to 
diſcover or prevent an Incident, but fo much. as is 
-neceſfry-to-facilitare their eaſier comprehending all 


m— 1 


'The Third Obſervation is, That the Actors do 
.always come on, and go off of the Scene with 
ſome probable reaſon, which makes it more Proper 
for them to do ſo than otherwiſe, and yet that mu 
not be done grofly, but by nice and natural pre- 
texts. For any Art that diſcovers it ſelf too much, 
loſes Os and yet it! is not neceſſary that the 
reaſon whish makes the Attors go on and off ſhould 
always take ecfte& ; quite contrary,the leſs things ſuc- 
.ceed according to their firſt appearance, the more 
pleaſing and furprifing they are. Tis one of the 
beauties of the Stage, that things croſs one another, 
and ſo produce unforeſeen Events ; and when an 
AQor 1s upon the Stage, his good or bad Fortune is 
in the Poets hands, though the reaſon that brought 
Him on-be not ar all conformable to what he meets 
with there. Oh: tee 1 

As for the Practice of this Rule, IT muſt deſire our 
Poets to-have recourſe .to the Antients, and to ob- 
frve with what Art they govern themſelves; for 
the Reading of one Poem of theirs, particularly of 
Sophacles, will give them more light in this matter, 

than 
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Book 3: Of the Seas. 


than all the Allegations with which I might ſwell 


this Treatj 

The Fourth Obſervation i is about a Diſpute which 
I have often: been witneſs to, which is; Whether or 
no in the fame A& the ſame Aqtor ma 
more than once 2 Firſt, To anſwer this Queſtion 
right, it is neceſfary ro diſtinguiſh the Plays ; for 
ina Comedy, the Subject whereof is taken from the 
meaner ſort of People, it would not be amiſs that 


the Perſons concerr'd ſhould appear more than once 
in —_ Att, becauſe they are People whoſe buſineſs is 
weighty, their ations quick, and the manner of . 


their li unquiet, and their nes, moſt of them 
}, ſo that they need 


happening in the Neighbourhood, 


but a litrle time to go and come; but in a Tragedy, 


where they are moſt commonly Kings and Princes, 


where their ping 1 of living is very different, their 


aftions all full of gravity and weight, it does not ap- 
pear caſje-nor reaſonable to make them appear more 
than once in an AC; for theix.Intri are general- 
Iy with Perſons remote, ther Defune great, and 
which are/ not to be brought ro paſs bur by flow 
means, and with great circumſpeCtion , ſo that 
more time. is regularly requir'd to move all the 
Springs of their Affairs. 


Secondly, In both theſe ſorts of Poems, one muſt | 


conſider te condition of the Perſon;for in a Slave or 
Servant it, would be nothing to. ſee him often in an 
AR, but it would be ſomething imange ina Man or 
Woman of Quality, if ſome very extraordinary rea- 


ſon did not oblige them to precipitate their Actions. 


' Thirdly, We are to conſider how far an Actor 


went, and if the thing he went about requir'd much . 


time ; or if he had ome reaſon to return ſo ſoon ; 


for 
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for the: place he went to being near, an 


appearance 6. + 6 prom 
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DOOKE-3Z, 
d& having :but 
a ſhort buſineſs, and being obliged to return-1imme- 
diately, all theſe are circumſtances which: may:bring 
an Actor upon the Stage twice in an Act, without 
offending againſt the Rules. Plautws does it very 
ingeniouſly.1n many-of his Comedys, but I know no 
Example of it in any; Tragedys' of - the Anttents. 
Monfieur Corneille indeed in his: Zoratixs brings his 
Hero twice on 'in the ſame AC, becauſe he went but 
from the: Hall of his Pallace to his:Fathers Chamber, 
to take his leave -of him before he -engaged in -:the 


+ - 


\Combate between the Six Brothers. But for my 


part,-I ſhould counſel the Poet to do it as little as 
poſſible, and with great circumſpe&tion ; for, me- 
thinks, it is-a little undecent to ſee a Perſon of Qua- 
Ality go and come ſo ſuddenly, and Aft with fo much 


 The-Fifth Obſervation-is about a:thing which the 


-Antients never fail'd in, and the Modern Writers 


often have, which isgeo bring their Principal Actors 


-on, upon the- opening of the Stage, and indeed with 
-a great deal of reaſon, becauſe their CITE ER: 
-conſidered as the Principal Subje&t -of all the Ad- 
ventures of the Play, and as the Center. to which 


all the other Lines are to be.drawn, the Spectators 


defire-to ſee them at firſt, and all that is ſaid ordone 
:before their Arrival gives-them 'more impatience 
than pleaſure, and 445 :often reckoned: for nothing : 


And beſides, they often take: the firſt Ator of Qua- 
lity for the Zero of the: Play, and when they are 
undeceiv'd, find themſelves in :confufion and per- 


-plexed; therefore thoſe Authors: who 'bring:inot on 
their Chief Attor till the Third or Fourth: AR ; are 
.much to blame, for that cauſes 'in the Audience. ſo 


much 
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Book-3. of the Stage, 
much impatience and uncertainty, that it is after- 
wards- vr hard. to fatisfie them; not but that in 
ſome occaſions one may luckily defer the bringing 
on achiet Actor for a while, but then that muſt give 
ſome extraordinary grace to the Play, and be cr- 
der'd ſo, "as not to confound the SpeCtators Appli. 
cation, ' |: — Co 236 

The Sixth Obſervation is, That the chief Aﬀors 
ought to appear as often, and ſtay.as long as poſ: 
ſible. upon the Stage ;. Firſt, becauſe they are always 
the bett Ators, and ſo fatisfie moſt ; then they are 
the belt cloth'd, and ſo pkaſe the SpeRtators, who 
are taken with their Dreſs: And laſtly, becauſe they 
have the fineſt things to ſay, and the nobleſt paſſions 
to ſhew; in which, to fay truth, confiſts the greateſt 
charm of the Stage; and beſides,. the whole Event 
being to turn upon: them, the SpeQator rejoyces 


and grieves with them, fears and -hopes as they do, _ 


and alwayshas ſome inward concern according to 
the preſent ſtate of their Aﬀairs. This makes me 
hot approve of. Seneca, who in a Play where 4ga- 
memnon'is the chief Hero, and is kill d,, makes him 
ſay not above two and - twenty Verſes in all. The 

beſt Advice I can give the Poet in this matter, 1s not- 

to have any thing told by way of Narrative, which 

may be'any ways decently perform'd by the chief 

AQors themſelves ; bur if the Subject cannot ſuffer 

that the chief Adtors ſhould appear every Ad, he 

muſt” endeavour that: that A&: where they do not 

appear,| 0 rks with ſome great circumſtance of the 

Story, .and that the ſecond Parts may- repair the 
want of the firſt by ſome noble and majeſtick Ad- 

venture, elſe it is. certain the Play will pall and lan- 

ouiſh, | POTTE& | eas 
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The whole Art Book 3. y 
The Seventh and laſt Obſervation of oh Chapter 


is particuiar enough, and it may be at firſt will not: 
be relliſhed by all - our Poets; but I deſire them to 
examine it in the practice, tefore wx zudg-of it 
here upon'the Paper, To/explain my fe ks, we 
muſt obſerve, that where an Actor appears firſt up- 
on the Stage, he may come on in one of theſe Three 
Diſpoſitions, either in a moderate, calm temper, or 
in 2 violent paſſion, or in a diſpoſition ſomething 
moved, but not raisd to the high pitch of Tranſport; 
and that may be call's a half-paſſion. . Now in the 
firſt caſe an Actor may. eaſily acquit himſelf, for it 
comes ſo near our natural temper, that few: fail to 
perſonate it well. In the ſecond caſe likewiſe of 
violent Tranſport, good Adtors ſeldom fail ro re- 
ſent itwell, becauſe Experience has taught them 
ow far their Voice and AQtion is to be fſitrain'd in 
ſuch a caſe; but as it is much eaſier to go from one 
Extremiry to another, than to ſtop with diſc 
in the middle ; fo the AQors, though they cancaſily 
repreſent theſe two Sentiments direty oppoſite, 
-they do not always ſucceed when they are to.come 
upon the Stage with the Sentiment of a half- paſſion, 
-which paſſes a little our natural Tranquility, and yet 
riſes not tothe extremeſt violence; and the reaſon 
18, that not being ftirr'd of ther | 'Y 
ax to rife to the high pitch of violence, tis 
hayns29y find that juſt temper to cnter- into 
from hence it comes, that they of- 
; laughter of the Audience,. by deli- - 
vering Oh” an ill grace, 2nd unconcernedly, that 
which requires ſome Emotion, or appearing over- 
-allarm Us at that which does norio its nature fo bigh, 
1y affect the SpeCtators. Therefore my Obſerva- 


tion 


tionto the: Poet is, that he firſtpur ſome more mo- - | 
derate words in his Actors mouth, before he (aiſfs - 
himito that half-paſſion, that he may grow warm 
by little and little, and that his Voice may riſe by. 
ees, and all his geſtures acquire more and more 

motion with his Diſcourſe ; and as for the Actor, 1 
will tell him what in this cab? have ſeen Mondory the | - 
beſt-Actor of our days: do, which was, that in theſe ; | Z 
occafions having taken a turn ortwoupon the Stage, - | 
and with ſome poſture ſuitable to'his Part, as lifting = : 
up his Hands and Eyes, or the like; havin begun | 
to move himſelf,, he- brought himſelf to the true | 
point of a half-paſſion, and ſo came ſenſibly out of 
the natural; ſtate of Indifferency in which he came - - 
on-uport the Stage ; withal, 7, his motions fo "I 
as ——_— ſhould not go too far. All this will be bet- 
rſtood by both Poets a Actors, if they —- 
Dlegds" to | make ſone Reflefions -at Reheaſals, . | - 
nd have the Comediansown Opinions whoarebeſt 

aes, -often experienced this, and other © _ 


orming ahalf-; 


we r Chapter the Second. | 
4 .0f Di 


. 


ourſes in general, GE 


we coaſiden Tragedy -1n its own nature, it 1Mm-) 
' plies fo much Aden, that it ſeems not to have - 
any room left for Diſcourſe * *Tis called a Dramma, 
onifies an Aion, and the Perſons concern'd 
* _ are called Actors; as thoſe that are preſent are nam'd 
| peRtators; or Lookers on, not Hearers. Andindeed 7 
| B. T1 all : "Ip 
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all the. Diſcourſes of, Tragedy ought to: be -as 
the Actions of thoſe that appear upon the Srage;.for 
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there to ſpeak, is to a&t, there being” not there any 
Speeches invented by the Poet to ſhew his Elo; 
- quence.  . So we ſee that the Narration of the Death 
' of Hyppolitus in Seneca, is rather the' attion of a 


Man trightned at the Monſter that he ſaw come out 
of the Sea, and at the fad Adventure which befel 
Hyppolitus, In a word, all Diſcourſes upon the Stage 
are but the Acceſlaries'of Action, though the whole 
Play in its Repreſentation-confiſts in Diſcourſes. *Tis 
they that are the chief work of the Poet, and in 
which he Employs all the firength- of his wit ; all 
that he invents, 1s in order to have it well deliver'd 


upon the Stage, and he ſuppoſes many ations that 


* 


they may ſerve for Subje& of thoſe Diſcourſes. Thus 


 heſecks all ways to make love, joy, hatred, grief, 


and the reſt.of our paſſions ſpeak upon. the Stage; 


and yet if we examine rightly this Poem, the beſt 
part of the actions are. but in the iniagination of the 
SpeCator, to whomthe Poet by his Art makes them 
as it were viſible, though there be nothing ſenſible 
but the Diſcourſes. And we may obſerve-in twoof 
the Greek Poets, that though Euripides's Tragedys 


are fill'd with more Incidents and Actions than thoſe 
of Sophocles, yet they had not fo good ſucceſs upon 


the Stage of Athens ; neither are they now ſo plea- 


fant to read; the reaſon whereof is, that the Diſ- 


courſes of. Sophocles are more: Eloquent, and mote 
Judicious than -thoſe -of Euripides. Nay, thoke 
Dramma's which carry thename of Seneca, howſo- 
ever irregular and defeftive they are in other 
things, do nevertheleſs paſs very: well, -by reaſon of 


tek e and force of ſome- Diſcourſes that/are in 


| them. 
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Jk.3, of the Stave, 


I | - : 
_ them. 


not been the Plot, or Regularity: of his Plays, but the 
Diſcourſes, and the noble 'ways of Expreſſing thoſe 
violent paſſions which he introduces, \even'ſo far, that 
we-ſee very irregular ations - in them fo accompa- 
panied with ingenious and pathetick Expreſſions, that 
the fault could not be perceiv'd but by the Learned 
Obſervers, the beauty of the Thoughts and Lan- 
guage dazling the: underſtandir 

_ the Audience,” and taking away from them the li- 
berty of judging of any thing elſe. For Example, it 
was not very-probable that Rodrigses, all bloody 
with the Murder of his Miſtreſs's Father, ſhould go 
and make her a Viſit, nor that ſhe ſhould receive it, 
and yet their converſation is ſo pleaſing and full of 
ſuch noble Sentiments, that few have obſerv'd that 


Indecency, and they thar did were willing to ſuffer - 


it. - Again, when Don Sanxche brings his Sword-to 
Chimene, he ought not to.let her run on in thoſe 
miſtaken Complaints, fince with one word he could 
ungeceive her; but-that which ſhe fays isſo- agree- 
able, that the Spectator cannot wiſh Do» Sanche had 
been more prudent. - ED 
All the Learned men in the Drammatick Art tell 


us, that thoſe Plays which they call Polmythes, that 


is, loaded with many Incideats, either are bad, .orat 
- leaſt none of the beſt; butthey have not given-the 
reaſon, -which in my judgment 's, becauſe they are 
all taken up in aftion, and ſo leaving no.room for 
Diſcourſes, the Subject is as it were ſtifled for want 
-of - Air ;- and on the- contrary, 'a Play which has but 
Fw Incidents, and a ſmall Intrigue, but filfd with 

i wetas | Excellent 
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El And we have ftill-a; greater-proof of this in 
the Works of our Corneife ; tor that which has ſo. 
clearly ſet him above -all-the Poets of his rime has 


ET > 


Excellent Language, and thought, can ſeldom fail 


of 
e muſt nevertheleſs obſerve ſome difference in 
this Point between Comedy and Tragedy ; for C omedy, 
whoſe bufineſs lies among: the common ſort of 
People, not ſo capable of gravity and thought, as 
the Tragick Actors, is much more in action than in 
Diſcourſes; there is required there little Eloquenee, 
and much Intrigue. Terence is pleaſanter to read 
than Plautus, becauſe he is more Elegant, but P/au- 
tus took betrer with the Romans, becauſe he is fuller 
ofaction. Terence has many ſerious Moral ſayings, 
which is not the proper work of Comedy, where the 
Spettators deſign is to laugh. Plaurns is full of In- 


- trigues, from which many Jeſts, and ingenious Rgi- 


leries are created, and that's the thing wo wiſh for 
In Comec 
, Teould wiſh therefore that our Poets would excel 
in n the Art of Rhetorick, and ſtudy Oratory andElo- 
nence to the bottom ; 'for we are not to imagine, 
that it conſiſts in ſome puns and quibbles, to make - 
the Citizens and Country Gentlemert laug Hora in 
itheſes, or other Figures often ill emplo 'd; 
tought to know af thepaſſions.chel g 
that briog them on, and the way of expreſſi 
with Order, Energy, and te ms 
He may ee many Examples of this am 
Antient Poets,” who beſt can ſhew him the way. of 
ng Reputation. . I, for my part,.. 
to nothing here, . but to give himmy parti-- 
bſervations, whith at leaſt may ſerve him to 
ter ofhis own. But to do this with order, 
there are generally ina Play Four ſorts of - 
Diſcourſs, Narrations, Deliherations, Didattick | 
"OR Diſcourſes 
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Fa # Of the Stage. 


Diſcourſes or Tnſtruftions, and Pathetick Diſcourſes, | | 
; or the motions of paſſions. This is the Method | 
which I eſtabliſh ro explain my ſelf, to: which any 
; body may add what they think neceſſary, and-take | E 
away all that they ſhall judg ſuperfluous ; and in a . 
word, change all that ſhall not-pleaſe them, and have | — 
; my free conſent to do it. FEE 
© + Chapter the Third | 
| Heſe Narrations which happen in a Dramma- | | 
| tick Poem, do ard two ſorts of | "oY 
_ Aa ge thoſe which have | 29s 
opening of the < | y | 
to paſs ; nay, th 0 pipes: pam 
regard thoſe thi 'of the —_ : 
in the Contexture of the | ” 
the Stage is open, and within the Extent of time thar 
| es. As to the firſt fort which are bro\ -- 
into the body of the Poem, for the better under- ; 
ſtanding of things which happened before the open- 
ing of the Stage, they may ly beus'd in the 2 
ing of the Play, that they may give a Foun- Fu Y 
: whole Aﬀion, and prepare the Inci- 3 
that means facilitate ro the Sp tator | - 
of all the reſt ; or elſe they 
| | ward _ end of the wy | : | 
'rophe, Or tN i0g and | <> 
| all the Plot. fp, 7 eg ag L - | = 
| _ - Not but that'they may be-made in other parts of L 
LE the 
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The whole Art Book 3; 


where the chiefeſt Narration is in the Fourth Ac, and 
is perform'd with great grace, and equal ſucceſs ; bur 
in that part.of the Play 'tis- very dangerous to' uſe 
them ; for. they run-a: hazard of either- diſcovering, 
the Cataſtrophe, which 15:near: at hand, or elſe. they 
leave the Stage in ſome obſcurity, and the Specta- 
cors ill inform'd of many circumſtances, for having 


too- long delay'd the-opening- of -them; fo that to 


avoid borh theſe Inconveniences, the Poet muſt have 


a very ſteddy hand, ſince he muſt order it ſo as his 


Narration do not in the leaſt preyent the beauty of 
the Cataſtrophe ; nor his firſt aCts be -leſs intelligible 
for having kept back his Narration. EY 
1 Arie thot: things which happen - in the courſe 
of the Action, m_ recital ao are is to be made:zas 
they -happen;.:or if -it-be -thoughr neceflary, or more 
1 hom, 'theye muſt be us ſome Art 
d the-SpeCtators deſire of knowing them with- 
ztience; or elſe you muſt quite ſtifle his Ex- 
Ration, that he may be the better ſurpriz'd when 
ey-come'to paſs. - But we muſt remember beſides, 
that theſe Recitals 'or Narrations are1ntroduced only 
to inſtru the SpeCtator about what paſſes off* of 
the Scene 3+ for to relate either thoſe- things that 
have beenſeen, or:might havebeen ſeen, as: being 


T 
o 


; TE 


ſappos'd to have ibeen done upon the Stage, would 


ertainly be very ridiculous ; and beſides;thoſe things 
that givegroundte theſe Incident Narrations, ought 
to be very conſiderable; or-elſe: they are to be- avoid- 
ed, and the thing to be-inſinuated into the Audience 
by one words {cattered here and there either before 
or after. = 0 ONT 34, 
Now. all theſe Narrations do. enter [into the Com» 
_ _ polition- 
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poſition of the Drammatick Poem, for two ends, 
either to make it clear and intelligible, or to adorn 
and ſet ir. out ; but againſt both theſe ends the Poet 
often falls into Errours, which deſtroy his firſt In- 
tention. - 

The firſt | is, when his Narration is obſcure, and 
loaded with circumſtances hard. for the Audience 
to retain diſtinQly ; ſuchare Genealogical ones (which 
Scaliger blames in Homer ; or a great number of 
Names, . with a Chain of a&ions embroyl'd one in 
in another; for the Spectator will not give himſelf 
the trouble to obſerve and retain all theſe different 
1dea's, he coming to the Stage only for his pleaſure, 
and in the mean. time for want: of remembring all 
this, he remains in the darkas to the. reſt of the Play, 
and is diſguſted for all the time he.ſtays. . Such a 
Story. ight be that of the three Brothers, and three 
Siſters, which is deſcrib'd in 4frea, and that ofthe 
two Children born of two. Women, who had cach 
of them married one rs Sons ; if any body 


o 


ho Seo hdy y would underſtand 


cond | 
tzdious, and they : are -_ tedious when they « 


not contain things neceſſary or agreeable; as alſo 


when they are made with weak and i: int 
ſuch as do not captivate the Sx favour or at- 
tention, which by conſequent muſt pall, and make 
him give over minding the Play ; and this nog 
likewiſe when they are too ind ; for pen 
the life of the Stage, and that being wantin 
beſt things grow. dull, and weigh upon the $ 
tor, who: ED it ll to be 75 to one Subject with- 

C7 our 


n ſuch. Stories found the whole Intrigue of 


The whole 
out diverſity for ſo long a time ; and though it may 
be the capacity of ſome would carry them thorow 
ro comprehend it all, yet being'come for diverſion, 
they will nor take the ſt to do ir, 'which jo 
with the incapacity of others to hearken to ſo long a 
Story, cauſes at laſt a general diſguſt in the whole 
Audience. Ec 2 CL 

We may moreover make this diſtin&tion upon the 
length of Narrations, for they may be ſo either for 
rhe matter, when they are fill'd with too great a 
number of Incidents, and Perfons, of Names and Pla- 
ces; or they may be fo out of the form for the 
many wordsthey contain, as when the circumſtan- 
ces of an ACion are too much exaggerated and parti- 
culariz'd in minute and inſ] ienificant things;and when 

; Expreſſions are'roo full od Epithets, Adverbs, or 
other unneceſſary. terms, with Repetitions of the 
ame thing, though in a different way. 

And indeed, to'examine the difference of theſe 
wo ſorts.of lengths in Narrations, we may fay, that 2 
the firſt is vicious in any place of the uy whereſo- 
ever it 1s.-piac'd : For "Leſt, at the of the 


the S | 
ing of the Ply. endea- 


«4®] 


vours to retain 'it all in his Cry | but finding 
his Imagination confounded, and his- Memory di- 
itraQed with ſo many things, he is firſt vex'd with 
Himſelf, and then with the Poet, and at laſt gives 
any more of the whole Poem. 
Theſe long Narrations are not-betrer plac'd in the 
courſe of the Adtion, for thoſe things which come 
of the Stage, becauſe it 
Ir probable that ſo many things 
ſhould have come to paſs in ſo little a time; (as for. 

| Example, 


' 


F-noa and 
agreeable, wor ſo: he may. be: 
thar-there has been time —— 
that which 1s particularly to be 


Aton, gnd in the turns of Incidents, which thi 
long Narrations do' cool and pall, whereas a true 
Narration ought to-qu the Stage, and lay the | 
foundation 'of ſome new paſſion, which to obtain, | | z 
ct, pithy, and full of life and warmth. 0 
The contrary of this appears in thar Narration, 
which the Rich in Imagination makes in the Ply L- 
call'd the Fiftonazres. | WSN | A 
n theſ&-long Narrations happen towards the | =_— 
rophe; .they are then abſolutely infi 
for the pectator, who is impatient to ſee which way 
the Intrigue turns, has all his pleaſure ſpoil'd juſt 
' in the time when he ought, to receive the moſt, 
which is ſo much the more danger: 
ceſs of the) 


memor | receives agreeab all thoſe new /dea's, in 
ey are to contribure to the pleaſure which is | 
him; 'and alſo that they are as much to .. —_ 
at the Cataſtrophe, where they do ſo | . 2 
xe Audience, who is then impatient toknow | of. 
ki C2] the - 


mY 
Bax 


. 


. 
£2 ze, 


the Event, that..no Tings of ate can make 
him, amends. - 'See, .among(t I how dexterous: 
Plautus is im the Narration-of -the- knowing of Pla- 
nefia, at the end of the Curculio ; 'tis one of the moſt 
regular Narrations that he has. _ 

Beſides theſe Cautions, it will not be amis to ob- 
ſerve, that theſe Narrations may be made in _ 
manners ; either all of a piece, where a Story 
told that is to give a foundation-to all the Hot of 
— the Play ; (though they thar among 'the Poets do it 
2 beſt, have ſome Pathetick or other ingenious Inter- 
=. : ruptions) as the Oreſies of Euripides, and in the 
Comical kind, the Hecyra of Terence, and the P/eu- 
delus.of Plantus in the firſt Acts do ſufficiently it 
luſtrate :-- Or elſe, theſe Narrations are made b 
piece-meals, according as the-Poet thinks fit ro hide 
or diſcover any part of his SubjeQ, to frame the gif- 
ferent Acts with more Ornament, as one may ſet in 
the Sphigenia of Euripides, and in the Oedypus Ty- 
EE Sophacles, where the Story 1s told þ by dit. 
ferent Peribes, and at different times; which may 
be perform'd, when he that makes;part of a Narra- 
tion knows not all the Story,or when for ſome other 
neceſſary reaſon which muſt appear ſo to the Audi- 
ence, he will not tell all he knows; or when he-is 
nterrupted by ſome body elſe (which muft be done 
with great Art, and not by bringing on a purpoſe a 
man who has nothing! elſe to do inthe-reſt of the 
Play, bur to interrupt B_s AQor; ) Orlaſily,when 
thoſe things thatare neceſſary to be known, are not 
yet come to paſs, as Corneille has moſt i ingeniouſly 
practiſed. 1 in. his Zoratius ; for by opening Ky x Stage 
the Truce concluded, he has fonnd a way to 
Ls brivg Curtatins to Rome, and there has reſerv 7 to 

| himſelf 
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ok3. Of the Stage, 
himſelf to make different Narrations *of the Com- 
bate of the three Brothers in ſuch places of his Play 
as he'thinks' the fitteſt to change the ſtare of Aﬀairs 
upon his Stage. LY ; 


: 


geniouſly divided, requires great Art and Medita- 
ration to'conſider- how far one may carry each part 
of it, and to give all the neceflary grounds and co- 
lours'to the Audience, for leaving &: in ſuch a place, 
and beginning again in ſuch another ; and indeed 
ſuch a Narration well managed, produces an admi- 
rable Effe& ; for leaving theiSpetator always in the 
expeQtation of ſome Novelry, it warms his deſire, 
and entertains his impatience; and then the new 
diſcoveries that are made in the reſt of the Narra- 
tion furniſh the Stage with Subjects. to vary all the 


* 


Motions and Paſſions of the Actors. _ IS 
Narrations may beſides be conſidered as ſimply 
and plainly telling the Tale, or as exaggerating pa- 


- thetically the' circumſtances of the Adventure. In 


the firſt caſe they 'ought to be ſhort, becauſe they are 
without motion or ornament, and yet they are of- 
ten neceſſary, as when ſome important Advice is to 
be given to obviate ſome preſſing miſchief. 
Pathetick Narrations are always the fineſt, and the 
only indeed fit to' come upon the Stage, when they 
are contain'd within the bounds of a reaſonable Ex- 
aggeration ; then the mixture of fear, aſtoniſhment, 
unprecations, and the like, according to the circum- 


ſtances of the Story is fit, and produces a good Ef- 


fk. Bur particularly, theſe paſſions ought. to be 
mingledin the Narration, when the perſ.n to whom 


It is made is not at all ignorant of the whole Story, 


and yet there is a neceſlity of informing the Audience 


#2551 


I may aſlure our Poets, that a Narrarion thus in- 


by. 
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by him ;- and.I believe that 1 firſt found out. this 


fleight, toavoid abſurdity in doing of it ; for inthis 


caſe it would be ridiculous to make to him a-plain 


Story which he knows already ; therefore to avoid 


that one muſt bring in natural paſſions growing from 


_the Story. it ſelf, and the preſent ſtate of the Afﬀairs 


of the Stage, either by Complaines, or Sentiments of 
joy, or.fear ; for by this means the Story is told, and 
yet no affefted cold Narration brought on againſt 


all the Rules of probability. Such is the Narration 


of the Death of C/:ztemneſtra in the Eleftra of Euri- 


pides, and ſuch is the diſcourſe of Teemeſſa in Sopho- 
cles in his Ajax, where the Poet makes . her'make 


an ingenious Narration of all that the Spectators were 
ignorant of under pretext of complaining of her own 


-misfortunes, and the Narration . of Sofas. In Am- 
phytrio is one of the moſt ingenious ones, where the 


Poet, -that he may inſtru& rhe Audience about Am- 
phytrio's Voyage, and the War, makes that Slave me- 


ditate to himſelf whatNews he ſhall tell his Miſtreſs, 


for by that means, though the Narration be made to 


himſelf, and very pleaſant things in it, fit for a Slaves 


wit to ſay, yet at the ſame time the SpeQator is in- 
formed of every thing, without any apparent affe- 
Ration. But in theſe Narrations the Poet muſt be 
very careful to keep up the humour, ſo as nothing of 
a ſtudied Recital do appear, for then '*tis faulty, as 
done on purpoſe for the Spetators. ThereforeI can 
never adviſe him to uſe a certain way, common 
enough now adays, which is when an Actor knows 
ſome part of the Story, though the SpeRators are 


.. not informed of any part of it; in this caſe I ſay Poets 


do often make another Repeat that which the Actor 
knows already, ſaying only, Tox know ſuch a thing, 
| and 


"1 ho Stage 


and hl SG akding Now here i the reſt which > you do. o> p. 394, 
s to. me very the middle. 


wot kuow, *To ſay rruth, this app 
groſs, and it were betrer tolet that which the Actor 
knows already, be expreſſed to the Audience by ſome 


motions. of 5 aan and then find ſome ingenious 


pretext to fell the reſt inan ordinary Narration. 

"That which remains now to be done upon this 
Subject, is to explain ſome Rules, from which, wirh- 
out abſurdity the Poet cannor depart. 

The firſt is, rhat he who makes the Narratich be 
rationally ſuppos'd to know perfectly the thing he 
tells, or elſe he cannot be thought to tell it with any. 
probability; 

Secondly, That on his ſide, there be ſome appa- 
rent and powerful reaſon for him to tell it, either "ut 
the neceſſity of giving notice to ſome other perſon, 
or by ſome well-grounded- curiofity,' or by the Au- 
thority he'has over che perſon that ſpeaks with him, 
or ſome ſuch conſiderations. = 

Thirdly, He that hears him maſt have ſome- juſt 
Subject to; be inform'd of the thing that is told him, 
and1 for. my part cannot bear that a Yarlert ſhould out- 
of ſimple curioſity be entertain'd” with the Adven- 
rures of a great Prinee, as the Poet has done in Rho- 
dogune ; for Narrations are always flat that -are not” 
made to. a perfor concern'd for want of paſſions. 
to animate both the Audience, and the Man that 
makes the Recital. 

Beſides,' a Narration ought to. be made ina fir 
place, where Are both he that hears, and he 
that ſpeaks, might be ſuppos'd to meet ;/' wherefore I 
cannot approve that in the Hall of a Pallace, where 
probably. People g0 and come continually, there 
Mould "Wy a Fong arration made of ſecret Adven- 
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precaution: for the danger that attends their being re- 
vealed; and therefore I never could conceive how 
Mr. Corneife, can bring to paſs with decency that. 


In the ſame place Cinna tells Amiliaall the circum- 
ſtances of a- great Conſpiracy againſt Auguſius, and 
yet in that very place Auguſtus holds a tfecret counſel 
of his two intimate Favourites ; for if it be a pablick 
lace, as it ſeems to be, ſince Augeu(/u3 ſends away all 
is Courtiers and Attendance to talk alone with his 
friends, what probability is there that Czzna ſhould 
there viſit Afmlza, with a Diſcourſe of about 130 
Verſes, and a diſcovery of rhe | moſt dangerous Af- 
fairs in the World, which might be over-heard by - 
ſome body going or coming; and if the place be pri- 
vate, and ſuppogd the Emperor's Cloſet, who dif- 
miſles thoſe he would not have participant of his 
ſecret, -how is it poſſible that Cz»»a ſhould come 
there to talk all that to AMmz/;za? And how. is it pro- 
bable that Amilia ſhould break out into outragious 
Complaints and InveCtives againſt Azgu/ius 2 This 
1s my Objection, ro which Moxfteur Corneille may 
be pleas'd to give an Anſwer when he thinks fit. 
'Tis not leſs neceſſary to chule a fit time to'make 
a Narration probable'; for there are ſome times 
which will not bear a long Diſcourſe : 'Tis a fault 
Which Scaliger does not ſcruple to charge Zomer 
himſelf with, when he makes his Hero's make long 
Narrations in the middle of a Battel or Engagement. 
A Poet of ours has committed the fame fault in the 
Scipio, while.in the midſt of the ſtorming of a 
Town, a victorious Army is abandoned toall Licence, 
and the People in the diſorder of a place taken by 
aſſault, A young Maid diſguisd, makes a long 
| | :  Narration 


ook 3. of the Stage. 5 
Narration to diſcover her felf, whereas in ſuch a * 


time ſhe ought not atmolt to have ſpoke above four 
Verſes.|. |. 


. vering the faults of our Modern Writers, who,it may 


= 


ples of ill Narrations, and 
I ſhould diſcredit the beſt 


$ 


$ 


Chapter the Fourth. 
| 171 Of Deliberations, , 


:. deſign is not here to teach that 
Rhetorick which they call the genus de/ibe- 


 OurPoet ought not to ſtay till he be upon 
the Stage to be inſtructed in thoſe Principles which 
are all comprehended under the name of the Theory 


of the Stage. | | 
Drammatick Poetry is a kind of Quinteſſence of 
| all the Precepts of Eloquence thar are found in Au- 
ors, becauſe they muſt be us'd in it, but with fo 
much Judgment and Art, and ſo nicely, that it muſt 
ofren ſeem thar one has quite laid them aſide, the 
- genius of the Stage being ſuch, that a thing thardoes | 
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The whole Art Book 3. 
not appear, contains in it very often the greateſt Ar- 
tifice, and a Sentiment that ſhall imperceptibly: have 
been conveyed into the mind of the Audience, an 
imperfect Narration, an Adventure, begun 1n ap- 
pearance without deſign,are capable alone cf. making 
a Play take, by giving a foundation ſecretly to the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions, and by that means preparing a 
noble Cataſtrophe ; and without doubt there is much 
Skill requir'd for any body to perform this, without 
which one cannot pretend to true glory in the Art. 

I begin therefore with this Advertiſement, which 
I think very: conſiderable in matter of Deliberations, 
which 1s, that they in their own nature are; not fit 
for the Stage, becauſe the 7hearre kteing a place of 
Aion, all things ought to be in agitation, cither by 
Events which croſs one another, or by Paſſions born 
out of thoſe Incidents, as Lightning and "Thunder 
from the Clouds. In a word, 'tis a place where eve- 
ry body is difquieted and in diforder ; and as ſoon 
as ever the calm and quiet ſucceed, the Play is ar 
an end, or grows very dull all-the while that the 
ACtion is ſuſpended ; how is it pof6ble:xthen' that\'De- 
liberations ſhould have any part inthe buſineſs 2 
They are ſedate and quiet things where Moderation 
and Temper ought chiefly to appear. He that asks 
counſel does it with-tranquillity, at leaſt in appea- 
rance, and they that are called to counſel- ought 
leſs to be troubled either with Paſſion or Intereſt,they 
muſt ſpeak with all theclearneſs of Reaſon, and argue 
upon the diſcovery, and notin the Clouds, and dark- 
neſs of Paſſion ; and if they grow but warm, they are 
preſently ſuſpeCted of ſome ſecret Intereſt.; - ſo that 
without very great Art, it will be: hard 110 reconcile 
them to the Scene, without making the Stage loſe its 
grace, and grow dull. | It 
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Book 3. of the Stage. 

It may be anſwered, that the Stage abounds in 
Deliberations, and tharc the Antients have rhem in 
moiſt Acts of their Plays; and for the Moderns, 
Monfieur Corneille excels in them, and has ſcarce any 
thing in his Poems ſo moving, and ſo muchadmir'd, 


witneſs his Stanzas in the mouth of Rodrzgues in the 


Cid. FEmilia in Cinna deliberates plealingly be- 
tween the danger ſhe expoſes Cinna to, and the re- 
venge ſhe covets. Crna deliberates between the Ob- 
ligations he has to Auguſtus, and the. love he bears 
his Miſtreſs ; and Azga/tus deliberates what to do in 
this laſt Conjuration, in which his Favourite was the 
| chief man to murder him. 7 

To all' this I anſwer, That theſe are not the true 
ſort of Deliberations which Iam treating of, though 
- they do ſhew Irreſolution, and adiſpute between op- 
poſite Conſiderations ; they are rather to be plac'd in 
the rank'of Pathetick Diſcourſes, which make the 
beſt Actions of the Stage. You ſee minds agitated 
by different Paſſions, and ſtill carryed into extremes, 
of which the SpeCtator cannot foreſee the Event; all 
their Diſcourſes have the true Theatral Chara&er, 
by are impetuous. and figurative, and ſhew you 
rather the Image of a Soul tormented in the midſt of 
his Executioners, than one conſulting in the midſt of 
his Friends, ” Ee 
_ 'Tis not therefore this ſort of Deliberations that I 
exclude ; on the contrary, 1 exhort all our Poets to 
bring them upon the Stage, as muchas the Subje&t 
will afford, -and to examine carefully with what va- 
riety and Artthey are managed by the Antients, and 


in the Works of Monſieur Corneille, for if he be well 


conſider'd, *will be found that *tis in that principal - 
ly that conſiſts that which in him. is called Admr 
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The whole Art . Book 3. 
rable, and the thing which has made him ſo fa- 
mous. | 

I only ſpeak then of thoſe Deliberations which 
are made deſfignedly, and are Repreſentations of the 
like Conſults made in Courts upon fome important 
Afﬀair. We have two Examples remarkable in Cor- 
yeille, that inthe Play called Cinna, where Auguſius 
deliberares whether he ſhall leave the Empire or no; 
and the other in a Play called The Death of Oy 
where King Ptolomeus deliberates what he ſhall do 
with ſo great a Man, newly arrived in his Country ; 
and theſe two Deliberations have ſucceeded likewiſe 
very differently, for that of Auguſtus pleaxd the 
Audience to a wonder, and the other of Prolomew 
paſſes for a very common, ordinary Diſcourſe; and 
rhat very difference of the ſucceſs of theſe two Deli- 


| berations, confirms me in my Opinion, that they are 


dangerous upon the Stage, and have afforded me 

likewiſe the occaſion of making ſome' RefleQions 
which may contribute romake them pleaſe. : 

The firſt is, That the Subje of the Deliberation 

ht to be grear, noble, and extraordinary, and not 


. of ſuch things as fall every day in debate in Princes 


Counctls, and 'ris in this for one, thatthe Delibera- 
tion of Azguſtus carrys it from that of Ptolomens,for 
it 15 not ordinary that a Monarch ſhould have the 
thought of laying down the Soveraigmy, and bring 
ſo important a Point to be debated by two Friends. 
There was but one Example of ſuch a wc > rel: 
Argufins's time, and we have had but three fince, of 
winch the Queen of Sweden makes ſtill an Illuſtrious 
Remembrance. Burt it was not a thing fo rare to ſee 
Ptolomens deliberate about the Life and Liberty of 
Pompey ; "twas an important Afﬀair, but no aj end 

dinary 
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Book. Of rbe Stage. 

Fra ad one, Which made the difference in the ſucceſs 
of the thing. 
a Subject, but the Spectators receive no pleaſure 
from the thing, being done in their hearing, becauſe 
it contribures nothing to their Intrigues, nor the un 
tying of the knot of the Play. 

Secondly, The Motive of a Deliberation that is 
brought upon the Stage, ought to be neceſſary -and 
urgent,not only in the Peelon” of him that deliberates, 
but in relation alſo to all the Perſons concerned in 


may ſerve here for an Exa : For it ſeems neceſ- 

fary that it ſhould be brought upon the Stage, that 
the Audience might ſee the goodneſs of theEmperor, 

and yk ils tranſports 5 of Fary that Cinna was 
" and all that hiphik afterwards between 
guy inna, Emilia, and Maximus, has its force and 
beauty from what Cixna himſelf had given in counſe] 
10 Auguſtus. 

Thirdly, In theſe Deliberations the Diſcourſes rmaſt 
be noble and proportionable to the greatneſs of the 
SubjeR, that is, that they come from a profound me- 
ditation, and be expreſſed wirh great © Nev of 
thought, for not being capable of any great figures, 
they muſt be upheld by ſtrong ſenſe and reaſoning. 
This likewiſe is obſerv'd in the Deliberation of A- 

guſtus, where Maximus and Cinna do ſay very ſur- 
cn things. 

Fourrhly, One muſt obſerve. never to ſtay till rhe 
Stage is in the. heat of Action, and the depth of In- 
trigues, to bring, on theſe Deliberations, becauſe they 
cool the Stage, and ſo defeat the Expect 
the Audience, and yet 1 would not place them in the 
beginning neither, i that of Prolomy 15 in CO 

cauſe 


Prolomy might deliberate upon ſttch 


the Action. The Deliberation of Auguſtus in Cinna 
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Book'3. 


becauſe then there has not been any paſſion agitated 
which might produce ſuch a Deliberation;but1 would 
place them in the- beginning of the- fecond or: third 
AQ, that they may. have ſome foundation upon what 
is already done, and ſome influence upon what re- 
mains to do. Ef 08 

They ought likewiſe not to be made all of a breath, 
without interruption from ſorne of the Counſellors, 
for that gives at leaſt a little warmth to- the coolneſs 
of the Stage. But above all, I think they 'ought to 
be as ſhort as poſſible, for they cannot be my with- 
out being tedious in prolix reaſonings void of figures, 
which nevertheleſs 1 would -have the Poet ſtrive to 
bring in-as Apoſtrophes, Proſopopeas, Hypotypoſes, 


and ſuch like ; in which much Art muſt be-uſed; .be- 


cauſe regularly theſe figures do nor enter into Deli- 


þberations. _. 


| But that which above all things I think neceſſary 
is, that the Perſons advisd'with, be concern'd in the 
thing ptropos'd, becauſe then''tis not a plain Advice, 
but 1x has. ſomething of the Theatral Action ; then 
the SpeCtator too is much more concern 'd, as appears 
very well in the caſe of Auguſtus, who being made 
to adviſe. about the moſt important thing of his Life, 
with two treacherous Friends, and the Audience be- 
ing already inform'd of the hatred of Amzlza, and the 
love of Cznna, they are all attentive to what they ſay, 
every Spedtaror having a curioſity to know: how 
.they will come, off, ſo that all that they fay is 
hearkened to, and not a word of it-loſt ; and when 
after all. the Emperour is yet kind to! both theſe 
Traitors, the SpeQators begin to:think they will re- 
lent of their Treaſon, an4 part:cu'arly when they fee 
Maximes and Cinna afterwards a little in ſuſpenſe, 
hs | and 
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Rooks! 3. of the Stage. 


and. then wheh at laſt they ſee them perſevere: in 


their: deſign, they cannot imagine how the thing will 
turn, nor. what will be the Event; fo that-this Deh- 

beration is upheld by rhe Intereſt of thoſe who adviſe, 
and does it ſelf influence all the other Aﬀtairs of the 
Stage. 

Tb: have nothing more upon this Subject, but. ons 
general Obſervation, which is, That few People that 
go to Plays do approve of the Examining and Con- 

demaing of Criminals upon the Stage, which never- 
theleſs we ſee frequently repreſented there, and the 
reaſon is, becauſe that.when it comes to that forma- 
lity, 'tis. generally perform'd by the worſt Actors, 
who-being ſeated and-out of action, and having a 
few ſcurvy Verſes (which in ſuch an occaſion can 
hardly be made better) to recite. The Audience can 
hardly forbear laughing, fo far are they from being 
concern d.... Il know no remedy for this but to endea- 
vour to- ofder the Story. ſo, as it ſhall not require 
ſuch a dull piece of Pageantry, ſo little: capable of 
deſervingany te from the Audience. 


——_. 
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Chamel the Fifth. 
of Didaftick Diſcourſes or Ioftruftions | 


- | His i is 2 new Subje& in our Drammatick Art, - 


1 not having found any thing in thoſe Authors 

who have compos'd great Volumes about it ; and 1 
am the firſt that have made obſervations upon ir,ſuch 
as I may _ my ought not. to be RPE by our 
Poets; 
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| Lunderſtand hu by DidaQick Diſcourſes thoſe 
Maxims and aididend Propofitions which contain 
known Truths, and are only apply'd in the Play, 
wnpryans br the Subje&t will allow, tending more 
the Audience in the Rules of Morality, 
thas to explain any part of the Intrigue a foot. An 
Example may illuſtrate the thing better: Suppoſe 
then the Poet had a mind to treat this Propoſition. 


E 7 The Gods are juſt, and were mw not fo, they would 
'F | ceaſe to be Gods. 
Or this; 


A whores Inſtind cannot be ſu ſpefted of Errour. 
Or this; 


A Subjeft that Rebels againſt hu'Prince # Criminal. 


LL I ſay, That a Poet often endeavours to ſet out 
E ſome of theſe Maxims by a great number of Verſes, 
WE upon which he demurs a great while, leaving all that 
= | time his SubjeR, and the Intrigue of the curd and 
I keeping himſelf ſtill upon general Notions. = 
| Now as to theſe Didadtick Diſcourſes,lI diſti 
them intotwo' ſorts, ſome I call Phyſical, and the 
-- others Moral ones. 
Sa I call thoſePhyſical or Natural, which make ade- 
=. duction or deſcription of the Nature, Qualities,” or 
IP Effects of any thing withour diſtin&tion, whether it 
Co be in the rank of natural or ſupernatural things ; or 
= | of the number of Artificial Compounds. 
I _ Under the notion of Moral Diſcourſes, I compre- 
| |  hend all thoſe InſtruQtions which contain any Maxim 
= of Religion, or Politicks, or Occonomicks, or that 
any ways regard humane Life 

To come after this to wy Obſervations, 1 we muſt 
lay 


lay it down as a Maxim, That. alttheſe DidaQick 
Diſcourſes are of their own nature unfit for the 
Stage, becauſe they are cold, and without motion, 
being general things which only 'tendto Inſtruct the 
mind, but not to move the heart, DAE the ation 
of the Stage, which ought to warm our affections, 
becomes by them dull and indifferent. Young People 
who come to read Euripides and Sophocles, admire 
the firſt much more than the latter, and y et Sophocles 
almoſt always carry'd the prize from Euripides upon 
the Stage, and that by the Judgment of all the Azhe- 
»ians, This :miſtake of the young Reader proceeds 
from this, 'that'they being themſelves not through- 
ly inſtructed in thoſe Maxims, and finding a great 
many of them in Euripides, as well about Religion, 
as Politicks apd Moral ones, they are charm'd to ſee 
ſuch Truths {o nobly expreſſed, and the things them- 
ſelves being new to them, pleaſe them beyond mea- 
ſure, 'Tis tor this that Quinti/zay in his Precepts of 
| Rhetorick: adviſes young People to the LeQure of 
Earipides be ore Sophocles. In all which they do 
not + wah Sophocles makes the groundwork of 
his Plays, of thoſe very Truths, as well as Euripides; 
bur he does it with ſo much Art, that he utters them 
1na Pathetick manger, as well as in-a Didactick one, 
whereby, the People of . Athens departed almoſt al- 
ways pleaſed - and charm'd by the high paſtions 
which © (6 fills his Stage with, but were 
more _usd to Euripides's Maxims, which he ſo of- 
ten beats over to them, and by that means Aid not 
conſider them as any- thing rare and extraordinary : 
And from thence it proceegs, . that in our. Modern 
Plays, thoſe very places in which the Poets have la- 
bour'd by. noble. Verſes, and high words to expreſs, 
nals it. "IJ Tome 
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The whale Art 2: 


fome-great Maxim, have leaſt PO ns becauſe. 
that falling into the Dida&ick way, they forlake' the 
buſigeſs of the Stage, and'let the ation cool. From 
thence it comes likewiſe that all Actors that. appear 
with the Pedantick CharaSer of teaching,ſuchas are 
the Governour of a young Prince, a Doctor, a Go- 
verneſs, or the like, are till ill receiv'd by the Au- 
dience ; the very preſence of them diſpleaſes and 
um prints the CharaGter of Rzdiculeupon the moſt ſe- 
be eth, am confident _ if the rang _ _— 

04 upon our e, he wo 'd 0 

pil > pnkdeh Ned] all the good counſel he gives 
kovio; and that which makes me believe it the 
ker is that one of our beſt Modern Plays loſt 
half its ; due applauſe, by there being a Governour to 
a young Prince, who was giving him Advice in the 
midſt of moſt violent paſsions, with which he was 
tormented, that being neither the Time,nor the Stage 
the Place for ſuch Inſtructions. 

We do not ſee neither that either Aſtrologers, 
Conjarers, High Priefts, or any of that Character, 
do much. take, for the very reafon that they can 
hardly ſpeak without ceovnding to: teach, or elſe 


ralk in generals of the power of the Gods, the won- 


derful' Effe&s of Nature, and ſuch things which can-. 
not fail of being tedious, when they are prolixely. 
expreſſed. + Scalizer willnotallow them. in-the very 
ErckPoems, much leſs can they: be receiw'd in the 
Drammatich, bur ought to be quite baniſh'd' the. 


Sta 

*e muſt obſerve beſides, that Phyſical Inftrudti- 
ons about Nature, and its Effects,are yetleſs welcom.. 
than Moral ones, becauſe that *'tis- hard 8n Actor 
ſhould m__ ſo long as to an the: nature _ a 
tiung, 
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Book 3. Of tbe Stapr. 
thing, without diſguſting the Audience, which ſoon 
grows weary of being il! taught the thing the Poer 
would have him learn; which, rogether with the 
little concern the no paſſion of the Stage raiſes in 
him, makes the whole very difagreeable. We have 
a notable Example of this in Marzamne, where a long 
Diſcourſe is made of the Nature of Dreams,the thing 
is very fine, and the nature of them well explain'd ; 
but it interrupts an agitation of the Stage, begun by 
Hero's trouble at his waking ; the Audience would 
fain know the cauſe of his diſturbance, and the parti- 
culars of his Dream : But inſtead of that, there: is a 
long Diſcourſe of the Nature of Dreams in general, 
to which the SpeCtator gives but little attention, as 
being thereby diſappointed of his chief expeCtation. 
To all this it may be objeted, That the Stage 1s 
a place of publick Inſtrution, and that the Dram- 
matick' Poet is to inſtru, as weil as pleafe; and 
therefore that DidaQtick Diſcourſes may be = kan 
enough, or at leaſt ought notto be condemned. 4 
I confeſs that che Stage is a place of Inſtruftion, 3 
but we muſt well uncles how that is meant. The —_ 
Poet ought tro bring his whole Action before the : 
SpeQator, which ought to be fo repreſented with all 
_ itscircymftances, that the Audience be fully Inftruct- 
ed ; for as Drammatick Poetry does but umitate hu- 
mane aQtions, it does it only to inſtruCt us by them, 
and that it does direQly, and properly: Bur for 
Moral Maxims, which may incite us either to rhe 
love of Virtue, or ſtir usup to hate Vice; it does it _- 
 indire&ly,and by the Exrermiſe of the AQtions them- 


© &P 


ſelves; of which Sentimerit Scaliger is ſo much, as cy p.qrv. - 
1 dare quore him for my Warrantee in thjisOpinion. Ml 
Now this may be done two ways ; the firſt, when 2 
LE 2] the 
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Into his Play, are as it were t 
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The whole Art Book 3: 


the Action of the Stage is ſo. judiriouſly.: managed, 
that it ſhews the force of Vertue triumphing, in the 
midſt of Perſecutions, after which it is often happily 
rewarded ; but if it is totally overwhelmed by them, 
it remains glorious even. 1n its death. By. this all 
the deformities of Vice are diſcovered;.1t. is often 
puniſh'd,bur when even it triumphs and overcomes, 
it is in abomination with the Audience, who there- 
upon areapt to conclude with themſelves, Zhat tu 
better to embrace Vertue through the hazard of Perſe- 


 cution, than to follow Vice even with hopes of Im: 


MP _ {ci | 
4 "Tis thus principally that. the Stage ought to be 
Inſtrucive to the Publick' by the knowledg of things 
repreſented; and I have always obſerv'd, that it 1s 
not agreeable to- the Audience, that a Man who 
ſwerves from the way. of Vertue, ſhould be ſet right, 
and repent, _ by the ſtrength of Precepts and Senten- 
ces: Werather deſire it ſhould be by ſome Adven- 
ture that preſſes him, and forces him to take up rea- 
ſonable and vertuous Sentiments. We ſhould hardly 
endure that Zerode ſhould recal his Sentence againſt 


Mariamne, upon a Remonſtrance of one of the ſeven 


Wiſe Men of Greece; but we are pleas'd to ſee, that 
after the Death of the Queen, his Love becomes bis 
Tormentor.; and having opened his Eyes, drives him - 
into ſo ſincere a Repentance, that he is ready to fa 
crifice his Life to the regret he has for his Crime.. 
As for the other way of Teaching Morality, it de- 
pends much on.the ingeniouſneſs of the Poet, when - 
he Fe :thens his Theatral Action With divers. pithy 
and DO! 


'Truths,. which being imperceptibly work'd 
nt t \ Te nerves and ſtrength 
of it. For, in a word, that which I condemn in 

7 0 common . 
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BoOK 3. of the Stage: 


common-Didadticks, is their ſtile and manner of exs 


preſſion, , not the things themſelves, fince'thoſe- great 


Truths which are as it were the. foundation ot the 
conduct of hutnane actions, Iam fo far from banith- 
ing them off the Stage, that quite contrary, I think 
them very neceilary and ornamental, which toattair, 
I give thele following Obſervations. 5. bs 1474 

Firſt, Theſe general Maxims mult be fo faſtened to 
the Subje&t, and link'd by many circumſtances with 
the Perſons a&ting,;that the Actor: may ſeem to think 
more of that concern of his, he is about, than of ſay- 


ing fine things, that 4s,to ſpeak in terms of Rhetorick, | 
he muſt reduce: the Zhe/is to the Hypotheſis, and of 


univerſal Propoſitions, make particular Applications ; 


for by this means the Poet avoids the ſuſpicion of 
aiming ;to Inſtru& pedantickly, fince his Actors do - 


not leave their buſineſs which they. are about.” For 
Example,. I 'would not have an Actor 'ſpend many 
words to prove that, 


Pertue is always perſecuted ; but he may ſay tothe 


Party, concern'd, . 
Do you think to have better meaſure than Vertue has 


always had ? and can you expect to bepriviledg'd from 


Perſecution more than Soctates or Cato ? | 
And ſo continue a little-ſpeaking ſtill ro the Party 
preſent, -and upon the Subject in hand, by which 


means theſe Diſcourfes ſeem a little ro-keep off from - 


being too; general Precepts, and ſo diſguſt the leſs. + 
Secondly, In all theſe occaſions the Poet muſt uſe 


%.-% 


| Ggurativ e _ either by-Interrogation, Irony, or - 


is fancy ſhall ſuggeſt; tor theſe Figures, 
by not circumſtancing minutely the general Propo- 
ſitions, make them more florid, and fo by ornaments 

' free them from the Didactick Character. As for Ex- 


others that 
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ample, if there be a defign of adviſing a oung Wo- 
_ toobey her —inban, Far of Preaching 

right obedience to her, I think an Irony would do 

better. - As thus ; 

That's a fine way indeed, for a vertuous Jhung Lady 

0 attain the reputation of a good Daughter, to be car- 

ed away by her own paſſions, and nealett not only the 

cenſure of the beſt ſort of People, but break through al 
the fences of duty and honour. 

My third Obſervation is, That whenany of theſe 
great Maximsare to be propos'd bluntly and in plam 
words, it be done in as few as may be ; by that 
means they do not cool the Stage, but add ſomething 
to the variety of it; but there muſt be care taken 
that this do not happen i in the midſt of a violent 

; for befides that in thoſe caſes men do not 

peak fentences, the Actour cannot then 
with that moderation which thoſe reflections 
require. Seneca is very guilty .of this fanlt in all 
his tragedies where moſt commonly in the heat of 

paſſion all his fine Common places are beſtowed up- 
on the Audience. 

We have nevertheleſs ſome Examples of DidaQick, 
Propoſitions made m dire& terms, and at length not 
without ſome ſucceſs in Corneille, which to attain as 
3 the ſame Ingenuity and Art. The 
Expreſſions muſt be ſtrong, and ſeem to have been 
faid only for that particular Subje& to which they 
lyed, and that requires a particular genus, 
and much ſtudy ro accomplith. 

FA. nr obſerv'd _ 3, Rn Me common Truths 
in aDidactick ſtile, yet-do very well u 
the Stage in the mouth of a Rogue or K- Chear, ro 
tis CharaQter is known ; for the POR _ de- 
ighted 


ſes of 2 goodi man to/ intents and purpoſes - 
contrary, ſo that by that means 'tis all figu- : 
rative, andn moves the A ttentionof. the Audience. © i | 

h Zarlesk all: | 


where. but in -omedy, Wt yy that means they | 
forſake their dare diſguiz' 
new appearance, w hich cauſes bo 


variety and or- -_ 
nament. But Tragedy in its own nature is too Y 
grave ro admit ot any thing ſo-low and buffoon as <Y 
this would be ; neither do 1 remembe | : 
with any thing of that kind in any” ſeriqus Tragedy; 
E fa Tragedy, becauſe 
| was: admitted a mixture 
low Buffooneries ; and t 
ſerious Precepts might have room a- 
in them. | | 


Pathetick Diſcourſes ; or of \the . PaſSions. and * = 
Mations of the 


o not undertake in-thus Chapter | to reach- the - Cw 
. of Paſſions, nor t ifferent Spe- 


upon that Subject in 
ſa that:L will avoid: all Repetitions of rhat nature, 


£ ' Th 
: | | and: | | 
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and. not ſo much astouch- "WF any i th Iiscon- 
rain'd in his -Poeticks, or. his-Interpreters 'Commen- 
taries,': Where.may be ſeen; which-are- the”. 

SEE. firtcſt for the Feng andhow they'are to be manag'd. 
EEE Meonfieur de la.Menardiere has made two' Chapters'/in 
his. Poeticks. on this Subje&, / ſo. learned and: fo pro- 
per, that they alone wauld filence:me, if I offer'd at 
this matter, they being: able, $0. risic the moſt cu- 
rious. in that: Sub 


& | ler. mebage hone ah Paſſions; as they are 
bs 2 = - oa. Diſcourſe, and chereupen-I ;bring my Ob- 
ſervations towards employing of them with conduct 
upon the Stage... Ina word, Ionly- intend to ſhew 
with what. Art-a Pathetick. .or Moving Diſcourſe 
* ought to; be.regulated fo as/to:make.it agrecable- to 
= Cn Spectators, by the impreſſion i it/ 4s to make. on 
be them. 
| Firſt then, The Cauſe which is to produce a Mo- 
es» ; _ tion 1n the Aﬀdors themſelves, and then in the Au- 
' dience,..ought-to-be-ſomerhing- true, or believ'd*to - 
| be ſo, notonly by the. Actor who ſpeaks (who would 
be ridiculous to make a great Diſcourſe of Grief or 
Joy for a thing he ſhould know to be falſe) but alſo 
by the-Spe&tators, who probably would nor be con» 
cern'd if they knew that the Subje& he had tocom- 
plain or rejoyce were fiftitious; and if it ſo fall out, 
that by the reſtof the Story,the SpeQator muſtknow 
a thing contrary tothe: belief of the Attor: ' As for 
Example, that a Princeſs:.is-alive, though 'a Lover 
believe. her. dead-:; 1] fay, rif-in- that tafe one' would 
bave the Paſſion aſt ie eh the: Audience; there miiſt 
: ' not belong Complaifit; mingled withSentiments: 
.of kindneſs and griet ;| butthe;Actor-muſt be preſent- 


ly. Uanſporred into, Rage; that ——_ SpeCtators--may- 
be 


ws the $ tage. 


Somated by his violent deſpair, ed feel a gre 
deal of compaſſion, : if in that Errour he: happens. 
Kill himſelf, as we ſee it; falls' out;in- Py ramus a 
Thisbe in both kinds ; | for the long: 7 
makes'upon-the ſuſpicion he is in, that a. | Lion has 
kill d his Miſtreſs, Los not much affe& the Audi- 
ence; but when he draws his Sword to ſacrifice his 
- Life to the Mares of his.dead Miſtreſs,and ſoexpiate 
his negligence in his own blood, there is hardly one 
of the Audience thar does not ſhake with horrour ; 
and upon this occaſion I remember I ſaw a young 
Lady, who had never been at a Play: before, cry out 
to her Mother, that 7 yramus ought. to. be told 
that his Miſtrefs. was not: ; which made me-make 
this Judgment, that the Poet ought not to have de- 
o long bringing his Actor to the moving part ; 
three or. four Lines had been enough to have ex- 
in'd his belief. of her death, and rhen-all the reſt 
ought to | have -been pronounc'd, / his Sword- drawn, 
and in the neareſt diſpoſition to'death, which would 
certainly have produc'd immediate horrour and 
com paſsion-in the Audience. | 
"Not bur'that it happens often : that the Actor may 
lament or rejoyce, at ſor thing hethink: true, while 
- the Audience nevertheleſs muſt know: that-it-is falſe, 
As for Example, if the Story requires that in thePer- 
ſon of that Actor there be feigned a Paſsion, ofwhich 
the Cauſe is falſe, with a deſign to: have. it believ'd 
true by another, and by that means diſcover ſome 
ſecret ; 'tis good: that:the: SpeQators ſhould . be in- | 
form'd'that he who feigns the Paſsion .has no true, - 
Subje& for it, becauſe then they have the pleaſure 
of the Contrivance, | to ſee the Diſguiſe. well ated ; 


but he toe is deceiy'd, ought not to make any: long 
[F , ET, Pathetick 


v5 #49 ft 


that would not move 
Ir - will ſuffice that ww 
irate the fic 
may be from: thence. ted. 
ich caſes the Poet is to:examine which 
the Audience to ſee a cir- 
well Executed, or to berconeern'd 
"made by am in , unWary = 
if they are. pleagd in the Cheat, they-mu 
J of it, if in the Complaint, the falſenets 
muſt be conceal'd: from him, that they 
as well as the whats grieved, that he has 
afflite $aY us 132 
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| r: Example 
_ hs aſton ts. to: be 
'any fo again wack or reaſon, for elſe it 
=”, would not be Jealoufie, but a Juls In 
— Woman, and compaſſion for the H 
quite contrary, we perry naturally: averſion for a jea- 
= | us Man, ' and cot afsion for a poo. Woman i 1nn0- 
| 'The ſame may be ſaid of 


s, which will ſtill be ſo much the more 
Lo erti if the cares and fears in keeping of a Trea- 
+ ſure, with diſtruſt of all ſorts of People, be without 

grounds ; 


ELIE) 


CE or ir rather, we on that he Diſcourſes 
which are made to. expreſs theſe paſions, .do.not ſo 
much pleaſe the Spe tacor,by making him concern'd 
for thoſe thar ſpeak, "as they. do it by giving him a 
ſort of co 10n mingled with Sentiments of ſcorn 
and derifion ag! the miſery and folly of thoſe that are 
Rs 'd over by them; at leaſt thoſe are the 
t + which 1 had in reading the ſecond Co- 

medy, of Plautas, Dl Aulularia, - - 
_ Thirdly,' To make a Complaint that ſhall-rouch 
and concern the Audience, the cauſe of ir:muft be 
juſt, for elſe no body will enter into the Sentimen 
of the grieved Perſon. For Example, if an Actor 
ſhould expreſs great affliction for- not having 
able tg Execute a Conſpiracy againſt a good Prince, 
or ſome great piece of Treachery againſt is Country, 
he wo! i a as a wicked, and not an 
unhappy Perſon, and all that he could lay would but 
encreaſe the Peoples averſion to hum. 

Beſides all theſe Conſiderations,- if the, Pathetick 
Diſcourſe be not neceſlary, . that is to ſay, expeRed 
and deſired by the SpeRators,it will be very nauſeous 
to them, let the Poets Art .be what it will. That a 
Husband ſhould be griey. 'd for the loſs of his Wiſe, 
is ſo natural, that. we. need not be: brought to the 
* toſte Examples of it ; but that erode ſhould 

condemn his Wite- in a tranſport of Rage, in 
ſpight of all the tender thoughts inſpur'd <5 his lovezit 
excites out curioſity to know >whap his x arc 
after ſuch an Action. That Maſiniſſa, d by the 
Romans, ſhould ſend his Wife > 5x7 che "though paſ- 
fionately in love with her, and ſhe die of it, one can- 


not but defire to know-whar that unfortunate Prince 


can a fay or do. altar ſo-deſperate.an Adventure.” Bur 
; (F 2] | that 
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The: whole: Art Book 3. 
that for Example. The Wife of A/exander, Son. to 
Mariamne, ſhould; come and make great lamenta- 


"Gonyupon ts BodFer RerFRELond, WHO 239roge 
had-put todeath without. any other motive,” than be- 
CT 


ſhe was his Wife, 'that was very ſuperfluous, 
and did not prove very agreeable to the Audience, 


| who knew well enough thar ſhe had reafon to grieve, 


but not-upon the Stage, the' SpeQtators knowing al- 
ready all thatſhe could-fay upon that Subject ; and 
from : thence: we” muſt likewife infer, that all Con- 
fiderits and Attendants of Princes, though they are 
very neceſſary Perſons upon the Stage, tor the union 
of all the Intrigyes; yet they cannot be fuppos'd to 


carry their lamentations and reflections on their 


Maſters ' misfortunes very far, becauſe every body 
knows: that they/are things of courſe in true Friends, 
and faithful Servants,and ſo not extraordinary enough 

The ſame thing! niay be faid of the chief Actors, 


- when their Intereſts are not grounded upon ſenſible 


Motives. For Example ; -If a Rival having ſought 
his Miſtreſs only for her Fortune, and not out ofany 
Inclination from his heart, ſhould complain of ha- 
ving loſt her, -it would produce 'no” Effect in the 
Minds of the Audience, his lamentations having no 
ground in nayure or reafon. To . 

But one of the chiefeſt Obſervations of all is this, 

hat all paſsions' that are not founded upon Opi- 
and | Cuſtoms /conformable to thoſe of the 
Spectators, are ſure to be' cold, and of noeffect, be- 


- cauſe they being already poſſeſſed with an Opinion 


contrary to the-Action ofthe Player, cannot approve 
of any thing he fays-or does in another ſenſe. For 
Example; The grief of one who had undertaken to kill 

: a Tyrant, 
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Book 3. of the Stage. 


2 Tyrant, and fail'din-his deſign, would not move 
_ usin France, ſo much as it would'- have done the 
People .at Athens, becauſe we living ina Monarchy, 


look : Ho e Perſons of Kings as Sacred, be they: 


never fo unjuſt ; whereas the Athenians, bred up in 
a popular State, hated all Monarchs, and could nor 
endure the name of them. 

Thus, for the ſame reaſon, - thoſe Pathetick Dif. 
coutſes, which we read in the Greek and Latine 


Comedys, | will never take with us, as they did \ 


upon the Stages of the Antients, becauſe we have 
but little Conformity to the Rules of their Lives, in 
many things more abominably licentious than ours; 
and'in others, their Cuſtoms were ſo various; as that 
which was a Jeſt and a Concern to them, can be 
' None to us, who have nor ſo much as the fame 
things, to wit, the Cheats of their Slaves, nor the 
Hunger of their Paraſites; which made Rotron, one 
of our Poets, miſcarry in a Play of Plautus's, where 
his Paraſite talks 2 ts but eating, and! is- fo 
horrible a iGlutton, that we could not bear him; 
having no ſuch People among{t us ; all our De- 
bauche lying 1 rather in drinking than eating ; and in 
that too we mingle Songs and Catches. 

'Tis for this reaſon too I imagine that Trayedys 
taken out of the Stories of Scripture, are not fo 
agreeable, for all the Pathetick- Motions are founded 
upon Vertues that have not-miuch Conformity with 
the Rules of our Life,to which-may be added,thar be- 


ing ſcarce pious enoughto ſafferDevorion inthe Chur- 


ches themlelves,it cannot beexpeed we ſhould love 
ir upon the. Stage ; and none do but thoſe who are . 
touch'd with a rrue Chriſtian Piety, and they are un- 
finitely pleas'd at ſuch Repreſentations, 


Having-. 
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ſome Refletions 
. them ina Path 


Hav ving AFTF: as 4 what concerns Fl Carle and 
Motive of Theatral PAS. I have rows. made ; 
n. the manner .of ma 0 
atheti F Diſcourſe. aging 


The firſt Obſervation is, That it is not enough to 
raiſe a paſsion upon a good Incident, and to begin 
with ſtrong Lines, but it muſt be carry'd to the 
point of its fulneſs. *Tis not enough to have ſhaken 
che Minds of the Audience, you muſt raviſhthem ; 
and to do it, you 'muſt ſeck matter, either in the 
greatneſs of your Subject, or in the different Mo» 
tives and Colours which environ it ; but particularly 
in the ſtrength and richneſs of your own Imagination, 

- which ought to be warm'd, and elevated, GA as it 
were, bein labour to bring forth ſomethi 
of admiration. In this particularly nr G7 Cor- 
neifle does excel, for he has a hits Teining erning Judg- 
ment to diſtinguiſh between rich paſsions, and the 
_— ones, and then he drives them to their 
| period, with the greateſt felicity imaginable, 
a: Shel cannot be bur the Effet of ſtrong and 
laſting Meditations. - The difficulty here lies in the 
-exaQtneſs of meaſure ; ; for as you are not to ſtarve 
your Hearers appetite, ſo.you muſt have as great a 
-Care.not to fy Kt im; . you muſt give him the height 
of fatisfa&ion, without over:powering him with 
faticty. He that in this caſe will do more than he can, 
does often leſs than he ſhould. 

This is a fault obſerv'd not only in Zucas's Phar: 
ſalia, but in _ moſt of Sexeca's Tragedys, and particu - 
larly in his Hercules. Oeteus, where the Author. has 

given up himſelf ro the tecundity of his own wit,not 


_ conſidering that the exceſs of it might ſometimes be 


alppornale and yet I could with our Poets rather 
guilty 


Book 3. of. the Stage. 


guilty of this noble fault, 'than of that mean one of 
tteridicy : . For we bave ſeen. often upon our'Stapes, 
paſsions begun and- forſaken half way, or. at leaſt 
purſued with fo little Art and warmth, that they 
had been leſs defectuous if they.had ſtop'd in the be- 
gianing of their carecr. To give this meaſure ex- 
attly, is impolsible; the Poet muſt examine what 
lis Subje&h,  theforce of bis Difcourſe, and the beau- 
ty of the Paſsion will afford ; let him conſult his 
Friends, and uſe all his Judgment in ſonice a point. 
But he muſt be very caretul not to ſpend alt the 
ſtrength of a paſsion at firſt ; he muſt reſerve ſome 
thoughts for the: conrinuation of it ; for the ſame 
paſsion continued and held up by divers Incidents, 
with a change of appearances, muſt certainly be. 
much more agreeable than a new paſsion in every 
Scene; and tis in that Maryfiexr Corneile isadmirable 
in the Cid, for being to ſhew the ftate of a generous 
Mind diſtracted by the Sentiments of Honour, and 
the tendernefles.of a violent Love, he produces the 
Monuments of theſe paſtons by degrees, keeping 
ſtill, till the ead-many of his nobleft Thoughts a, 
Expreſsions,which if he had notbeen very judicious,he 
might have usd at firſt; he has done the fame thing 
in Horativs, and moſt-of his Plays. - *Tis true, that 
to imitate him requires a great deal of felicity and 
condutt; but whoſoever. ſhall carefully ſtudy the 
Antient Drammaticks,and apply himſelf roa diligent 
underſtandigg of the Morals of Life, will always be 
rich enugt-to anſwer theſe Intellectual Expences. 
Secondly, To guide theſe Parhetick Motions to 
the point of their true Extent, it muſt be done with 
order, and by following the Motions of Nature, with 
a regard to the quality of the things 'that oy 
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The order of Nature is very different, for ſometimes 


the Mind breaks out into: violent Tranſports, which 


not being able to hold, it returns to ſome Modera- 


. tion, or rather ſome Relaxation of its own Exceſs, 


the paſsion remaining ſtill very ſenſible at other 
times, the Soul moves flowly, and agitating it felf 

oheſt Tranſport, even to 
ſounding away. Now to regulate a Pathetick Dif- 
courſe upon theſe different orders, there is no Ad- 
vice can begiven, the Poets prudence muſt guide him 
according tothe Characters of the perſons, and the 
preſent ſtate of the Stage. 

Yet he muſt 'always remember that Pathetick 
Diſcourſes are not 'to end juſt as they ow but af- 
ter the greateſt violence he may bring the paſsion to 
ſome moderation, ſo faras to doubr and debate ; and 
as thoſe who underſtand ſuiting of Colours, never 
place two Extremes together, becauſe that would be 
too-harſh. One muſt not likewiſe in the paſsionsof 
the Stage fa[l from one extremity to another ; nor of 
a ſudden calm into ſome great agitation, without 
ſome precedent reafon to arrive at that Tranquillity. 
Yet it may-happen that even inthoſe Extremes ſome 


_ very ornamental ' paſſage may be plac'd, but great 


circumſpection is requiſite. . As to the order of the 
nature of the things that are to be ſaid,” the Mind is 
not to be hurried from oneMotion to another, withour 
connexion or dependance upon what has been ſaid ; 
nor is it to leap from one conſideration ro ano- 
ther, and then back again to the. firſt ; the Subject 
of which the Actor is to ſpeak, ought to: be care- 
tully cenſidered; the place, time, and other particu- 
lars, which may contribute to the 'paſsion, and then 
of all that make up the moſt judicious and moving 

Diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe that may be : For' Example, if an Acour 
is te make ,imprecarions againſt any one, he ought 


to obſerve the order in which they naturally may 


happen, for it would be abſurd to ſee him wiſh to 
- his Enemy at laſt a curſe which would be bur the 
conſequent of his firſt imprecation. . 

To order muſt be added Figures, I mean thoſe 
great Figures which expreſs the things themſelves, 
_ not thoſe little boyiſh ones which play in words, ſuch 
as Antitheſes,which always ſpoil a pathetick diſcourſe 
becauic they ſeem afieted and Scholar like, ſhew- 

ig rather a quiet thena troubled mind. 
The Figures too onghr to be very various, and not 


ſaid too long upon, becauſe a mind that is in agitation 


cannot talk long the fame way; the Figures of ten- 
derneſs and'griet ought to be mingled with thofe of 
fury and rage: a man is to complain and a not 
to roar or ſcold, and he is ſeldom to break out into 
the higheſt violence, but when there is enough to 
make him rave, for that agitation of the mind has no 
limits and goes much further, then the motions of 
grief,anger or deſpair. | 


To all this may be objected, that a pathetickdiſ- 


courſe thus managed and governed by rules cannot 
fail of appearing afteRed,and ſhew the very art it is 


| made by not repreſenting naturally by conſequent the 
ſtate-ofthe humane mid which ads according to its 


oy 


Idea's and motives without any rule but confuſion and 


diſorder. ' To Anſwer this we muſt fay, that this diſ- 


order in the words of a man is a fault which weak- 


ens even the impreſſion which elſe his paſſion would 
make, and therefore ought to be reform'd upon the 
Stage, which ſuffers nothing imperfe@ ; but in doin 
of 1t there -ought to be a tmixture of the Crake 
F CRT _ figures, 
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The whole Art Book 3. 
ll t ge of the Motions of a 
| Mind may remain, Thus by an orderly 
Method one reforms the defe&t of Nature in hey 
| Ta s, and by a ſenſible variety of figures, one 
T | keeps ſome reſemblance of the diſorder of Nature. 
| This is all that I can fay, that is any ways ſingular 
|  uponſo common a Subject. 


LE  _  Chapterthe Seventh. | 
| Of the Figures, | 


ious Varieties of Speech which 
have invented, whereby to ex- 


rape : 


| probability to ings » and ſtrength to 
ET ; tour Diſcourlies are 
Ow, Mme 1 popul agreeable, and withour 
| eftect. Thereſore the belt Advice one can give to 2 | 
TE. 2 ſhould be perfe& in the kno 
have writ on that Subj 
: not here repeat : Yet let him rem 
; | dt enough to read 'and know their 
: | ons, but let him dili 


ir 7, and whatEffedt they are like 
ce upon the Stage : Neither ought that to.ſuf- 
ut knowing, and. that particularly, : how to 


oy 
yy 
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Book 4 "Y of the Stage. v1 4 
apply them, and var hams to produce the Effet * EE 
we have obſery'dif precedent Chapter ; he muſt I 
know when to uſe thei ;mporaged ones, and when to ; 
employ the milder, ſuch as Ironies, according to the 
diverſity of his: Subject, and the Effect he deſires they 
ſhould produce. | For Example ; If it be neceſſary 
that an Actorſhould leave the Stage in.a great rage, 
then he muſt be mov'd by degrees, beginning by the 
ſofter Figures, and at laſt be raiſed to the: higheſt 
Tranſports a Soul is capable of; but if on the con- 
an Actor is to grow calm before he goes off, 
then 'ris beſt beginning with violent Figures,and ſuch - 
as moſt expreſs the impetuofity of a diſturb'd-Mind, 
rill by little and little he becomes more nioderate, 
and gives room to uſe gentler Expreſſions. To make 
our Poet expert in this, he ought, beſides reading of 
the Antients, to frequent the Stage much ; for there, 
much better than in Books, he may obſerve good or 
ill Figures, and when they: are well or ill plac'd, and 
to help him a little, I will communicate thoſe Ob- | 
ſervations I my ſelf have made. TL | <A 
Firſt, He will diſcover that which I have faid = 
elſewhere, which is, that nothing is to be expr 
without Figures upon the Stage: And if the funpleſt 
_ herds are clothed in Silk, and wear Silver Sheep- 
, every thing they ſay ought likewiſe to be 2 


clo and have its grace, even ſo much, that thoſe 
very things which ſeem leaſt capable of rhat Imbet- 


- 


| liſhment,muſt be order'd NE —_ impe wen Ytible 


_ Art, thatno Figures 
and nicely peed? Brit Poen vi Poor, ng 
FEW; the Stage is its Throne, from As it con- 
veys by : ged by him: that W_— 
ſpeaks,Sentiments i mto _—_ oft heacers,which | Y 'Y 
are not really 1 in his. ""T0'+1 But w 
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_- But let him obſerve likewiſe, that as there is great 
difference between Tragedy and Comedy, they have 


alfo theirdifferent Figures. Tragedy, as it is always 
Acrious and great, employs none | but noble Figures, 


which draw their force from the Sentiments of the 
Stage, and when we mingle Alluſions, or Antitheſes, 
or. Equivocal,Proverbial ways of ſpeaking, it degene- 
rates immediately,and loſes all its Majeſty.” I is quite 
otherwiſe with Comedy, which having. none but 
vulgarSentiments, it rejeats not Provervs, nor any 
thing that may contribute to-make a Jeſt, that being 
its Character, and the beſt part of its Ornaments ; nay, 
'tis hard Comedy ſhould riſe without a fall, for no 
ſoonerdoes it aim at ſolid Diſcourſes, or Figures: fit 
for Tragedy, but we laugh it out of doors, as we 
would doa Chambermaid that ſhould talk nothing 
but Romance; therefore*tis hard that the Figures for 


-one of theſe Poems ſhould be aptly uſedin-the other 


without great warioeſs, and that Plautws has done in 
ſome of his Plays with ſucceſs. 


Beſides, among thoſe Figures which are great and 


ſerious, : the Poet may obſerve ſome to be fitter-for 


the Stage than others. . For Example, 4Apoſtrophes, 
which 1 have always -obſery'd to do very well ; for 
they ſuppoſe either a true perſon who is abſent to be 
preſent, or ſome-feigned perſon which is but in the 
Idza of. Fiction, ſuch as Vertue, ones Country ; and 
thereupon the Actor talks to them as preſent, - which 


isextremely Theatral, becauſe it makes two perſons 
-where there is but one ; and though the deceit 1s vi- 
ſible enough, yer being an effect of. the paſſion of 


the Actor, it carrys along with ic the Imagination of 

the Audience, and that particularly when. he that 

ſpeaks is alone 3 for then there can. be no miſtake pn 
; | j 


F. 
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JK 3. of the Stage. 
the Mind of the Spectators ;: for-tis plain, that the 
perſon to whom the Adtor ſpeaks, is a Fiftion of his 
own brain, his Diſcourſe not- being applicable to any 
other. Monſieur Corneile uſes this Figure frequently, 
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and Stiblinus eſteems extremely the complaints: of 
Hecuba in the Troades of Euripides, by reafon of 


this Figure, which 1s there frequently and beautifully 
made uſe of But in--the hoes | 

two faults to be avoided ; the firſt is nor to have.it 
too often, for then, beſides the want of variety, which 
argues want of Invention to pleaſe ; it grows like- 
wiſe troubleſom, by making too many imaginary 
perſons,” and in this kind one of our Authors was 
faulty, who in the ſame Play, and*that a piece of no 
great length made an Attor ſpeak at leaſt a dozen 


times to Heaven, The other fault to be avoided is, 


that an A&or ſpeaking to a King, a Father, a Judge,or 
ſome perſon to whom reſpe& is due, ought not to 
fall into a long Apoſ{rophe to an Imaginary perſon, he- 
uſe it is againſt the Rules of decency, that a man 
ſhould leave addreſſing to-a perſoneof Authority, to 
talk toa thing abſent, or a Chymera of his own brain; 
not but that if it were extreme ſhort, and the Dif. 
courſe preſently continued to the perſon preſent, 1t 
might very well paſs ; as in this Example. 

 O Nature! who knoweſt how true 1 have always 
been to thy Sentiments, /peak-here in my defence. 

And then continuing and addreſſing to his Father, 
BE ks FE hs 

* 4 ſhe, O my Father, that muſt ja(tifie what IT have 


: 


done, &c.. | | NT 
By this ſlight the Figure brings: force and variety 
to the Diſcourſe, and yet does nothing againſt the 
Laws of Reſpe@, fo ſmall a Tranſport being very 
| | allowable 


ice. of this there are 
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allowable to a man paſſionate and innocent, and the 
quick return brings all things in order again. 

P rofopopea's "ve contrary are very uniucky upon 
; the Stage ; for though, as well as Apoſtrophes, that 
* Figure ſuppoſes per ſons that are not,and makes dumb 


ba: tn k, it generally creates confuſion, be- 
cauſe the yy *Epribal. re hn Ph a perſon thatis nor, 
and this err repreſented makes another feign d 
perſon ſpeak by his mouth, which makes a double 
Fiftion, and much obſcurity ; ; for very few of .the 
Audience are either able, or attentive enough to ob- 
ſerve the Actors anF; from his own Diſcourſe, to 
that of the ſu perſon in this Figure, the leaſt 
noiſe, or other a4. at that time being enoughto 
make them loſe the Chain, and ſo confound the Dif- 
courſes attributed to the feign'd perſon by Proſopopea, 
with thoſe that the Aﬀtor makes in his own perſon. 

1 dare affirm befides, that to the peoplethe beauty 
of this Figure is not ſenſible upon the Stage, but ra- 
ther troubleſom, becauſe of their want © Skill and 


to diſtinguiſh things. For Example ; Th 
rc an AQor who aQts the King, and are poſſeſt that 
all that he fays is the Diſc of the 9: fn wh 


ſents; ſo that if he comes to make a Proſepope 
b ſuppoſing t that either Vertue, or Love, or Roxy like - 
ſpeak to him, the! are mightily puzzled; for, 
ſpeck of Tv | have f enough ro know that this 
H of Love or Vertue does not properly belong 
, yet they penetrate not the Myſtery of 
3 chat double Fiction of © King repreſented, and ſpeak- 
.. Ing by the mouth of an Aor, andof Vertue likewiſe 
Eine by che mouth of the fame King ; therefore 
is to be avoided, and cannot well be 
hae fn upon the Stage, or ifit is ane it _ 
e 


F where the 


is he feigns, and makes ſpeak in; the Proſopopee, that 
fo there may be no obſcurity nor reom for mi 


neither is} 


to judge of the uſe of this Figure by its 
g employed in Epick Poems and Orations ; for 
th i8g generally deſign'd to be readas leiſure, it 


is eaſie upon any obſcurity to look back and diſco- 


ver where the difficulty lyes ; but in the Stage where- 


the beſt part of the Audience is made up of the un- 
learned, and where the thing paſſes in Diſcourſe ofa 
ſudden without repeal, there is no remedy for thoſe 
whoare once fallen into obſcurity, but to remain 1n- 
it ; and 1n Orations, the obſcurity cannat be fo great, 


becauſcrherethe perſon that ſpeaks makes no double: 


Fiftion, and 


is caſily underſtood, 
Trony ts 


matick Figure, and of its own-nas 
heatral ; for by ſaying in jeſt or ſcora 
of that which it really means, it carrys. 
guiſe, and makes an agrecable Effect 


words 


- 


mark of an agita 


; ; 
s . 
K 


be judg'd 


tions-are extreme proper for the Stage, as. 
marks of 2 Mind much mov d with paſsion. 


And pl ongſt them all, certainly Znprecation will: 
;zude'd Theatral, as being the Efle of a violent: 
" Tranſport. 


- 


EFT, 


— 
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The whole Art Book 3. 
Tranſport, and its Diſcourſe ought to be imipetuons, 


With bold expreſsions, and words full of Extremes. 


This 1 think may fſufficeifor our Poet, without 
making an unneceſlary repetition of what theRheto- 


_ ricians may have taught him, and which he m 
read with great profit in Scalzger's Poeticks. 


——— -% 
_— 


Chapter the Eighth. 
Of Monolegues, or Diſcourſes mage by a ſinglePerſon. 


©T "Hough I have not met with the word Mono- 


_ lJogue amongſt Antient Authors, who have 
treated ofthe Stage ; and that Sca/iger himfelf, who 
has not forgot any curioſity upon this SubjeQ, has 
nothing of it ;_ I ſhall nor nevertheleſs forbear to ſay 


fomething of it according to the meaning of our Mo- 


dern Poets. i _ 
To begin therefore by a neceſſary Obſervation we 
muſt not confound the Moxodia of the Antients with 
that which we call now Monologue; for though the 
firſt is ſome piece of Poetry, ſung or recited by one 
man alone, 'yet cuſtom has fixt its fignification to 
thoſe Funeral Songs which were ſung by one of the 
Quire, in honour of the Dead ; and 'ris thought that 
the Muſician Olympus was the firſt that us'd it, in 
memory favour of Python, as Ariffoxenes at- 
firms ; which makes me wonder at one of our Mo- 


| dern Authors, who fays, that the Monodia was 2 


Poem composd under the name of one perſon, ſuch 
as the Cafſandra of Lycophrovy. __ - 
Beſides, there are among the Learned ſome who 


: 


will 
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Book'3. Of the $ tage. 


will not receive the-Greek word for a Diſcourſe made 
by one man by himſelf, but fay it means a Diſcourſe | 


in every thing one and like its ſelf without variety. 
For my part I believe that in our time we have 


call'd Monologues that which the Antients call'd the 


Diſcourſe of a ſingle perſon i015 as many 
Eclogues both Greek and Latine, and many Diſcour- 
ſes of the Chorw's in Plays, which Stzblinus calls 
Monodias,. as the Difcourſe of Eleftra alone in _Enri- 


pides, and another of the ſame in Sophocles, though 


| the ſpeaks in the preſence of the Quire. 

I confeſs that it 1s ſometimes very pleaſant'to ſee a 
man upon the Stage lay open his hearr, and ſpeak 
boldly of his moſt ſecret thoughts, explain his de- 
ſigns, and givea vent to all that his paſſion ſuggeſts ; 
but without doubt it is very hard to make an Actor 
do it with pigs 2 Þ | 

The Antients could not bring in theſe Monologues, 
becaufe of the Chorus, which never, or very ſeldom 
left the Stage ; and except that Mozo/ogue 'which 
A jax in Sopbocles makes at thecorner of a Wood up- 
on the point of killing himſelf while the Chorus was 
gone out to Jook for him ; I do not believe there is 
any other irf the Five and thirty Greek Tragedies 
which are left. I know very well that in many Scenes 
there is but one Actor nam'd ; but if we obſerve nar- 
rowly, we ſhall always find that heis not alone up- 
on the: Stage, and that his Difcourſe is direCted ro 
ſome that follow him, though they are not ſet down 
at the beginning ofthe Scenes. _ 

As for Þrologues, they are indeed made by one 
ſingle Actor, but not in the nature of Monologues; 'tis 
a thing by it ſelf, which indeed among the Antients 


was one part- of the Drammatick Poem, but nor of' 


[H] the 
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_ ought nat to be repreſented. upon the Stage. 
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the Theatral Aﬀtion ; 'tis a Diſcourſe made to the 


SpeRators, to inſtruct them ofthe Story which be- 


gun amongſt the Antients as ſoon as the Chorus came 
ON. 
'The two Latine Comick Poets have many Mono 
logues in all their Plays, ſome of them are brought 
in properly and according to reaſon, others not. I 
ſhall not here make any Criticiſm upon them, bur give 


my Opinion what Rules are to be obſerv'd to make 


a Monologue with probability. . OD, 
Firſt of all,an Actor muſt never make a Monologue, 
while he addreſſes himſelf to the Audience, with a 
deſign to inform them of ſomething they are to. 
know ; but there muſt be found out fomething in the 
Truth of the Action that may be colourable to make 
him ſpeak in that manner. Elſe 'Tis a fault inthe Re- 
preſentation, of which 'both Tlautus and Terence 
are Bury. i. .!- EE hes 
Secondly, When he that thinks he ſpeaks alone is - 
over-heard by chance, by ſome other he muſt then- 
be reputed to ſpeak ſoftly, becauſe it is not prohable 
that a man by himſelf ſhould ſpeak ſo loud as Players 


mult do tobe heard by the Audience. I confeſs in- 


deed with Scalzger, that this is ane of the faults of 
the Stage, which muſt be excus'd only by the neceſ- 
ſity of Repreſentation, it being impoſlible to repre- 
ſent the thoughts. of a man otherwiſe than. by his | 
words ; but that which makes this fault the more ap- 
parent, is, when another Actor hears all that that - 
manfſays, who ſpeaks alone; and though it may hap- 
pen that a man may ſpeak. aloud of that which he 


ought only to think, and which he intends only to - 


fay to elf, yet that being a groſs Imprudence, 
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Book 3. of the Stage. | 
Therefore in theſe Caſes one muſt either find out 
a probable reaſon to make the Actor ſpeak aloud, 
which is very hardto do, or elſe the Poet ought to 
uſe fuch Art in the Compoſition of the Hono/ogne, as 
that the Actor ſhould ſometimes raiſe his voice in 


ſaying certain words only, and ſpeak with a low 


voice in orhers, that ſo the Actor who is within hear- 


ing might be ſupposd. to hear ſome ſpoke with paſ-- 


ſion, and not the others, as being ſpoke ſoftly, and 
in the mean time the other Actor upon what he does 
hear might make ſome Exclamations, and feem con- 
cern'd that he could not hear the reſt. Nay, when 


the Aftor, who ſhould ſpeak the Monologue, ſhould 


ſpeak ſoftly, then the other Acor ſhould obſerve all 


his Actions;as of a man much taken up with his own 


thoughts, 'and in a deep ſtudy ; and it may be this 
way the probability of the Stage might be preſery'd 
with ſome addition of ornament tothe Scene in hand; 
but to execute this well, one muſt not meer with 
proud, impertinent Players, who taking no Advice bur 
from their own Ignorance and prefumptton, think 
they perform all things admirably well ; for a Scene 
ofthis nature would hardly ſucceed,except as docile 
Afors as-thoſe of the new Company of the Mareſt 
were wont to be, undertook ir. 

The third -Obſervation about Monologxes, is to 
make them fo, as not to chock the probability of the 
circumſlances oftime & place:For Example; It would 
be abſurd to put a Mono/ogae in the month of a Ge- 
neral of an; Army, who ſhould be in the middle of a 
Town juſt ſtorm'd by his Army. There would be 
likewiſe little probability if a Lover ſhould hear of 
ſome great danger his Miſtreſs were in, and inftead 
of running to her relief, ſhould ſtand ſtill and make 
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a loh complaint againſt the Stars, he would be as 
little ftorgiven.in the Repreſentation,as in the Reality ; 
ſo that 4 42" all- that can be done, 1s ſtill to 
keep to the Rules of probability and decency as the 
only Guide of the.Stape. | F 


OE” _— 


_ Chapter the Ninth. 


Of a Partes, or Diſcourſes made to ones ſelf in the 
- preſence of others, 2 


T often happens upon the Stage, that one Party 
& ſpeaks in the preſence of another who hears and. 
ces. him, and that nevertheleſs his words repreſent 


ſome thought known to no body but himſelf. 


Thereare very few of choſe to be met with in the 
Greek Poets, and except a Verſe or two that the 
Chorus ſpeaks after ſome long Diſcourſe ofan Attor ; 
or whena new ACtor comes upon the Stage, I do not. 
know ofany other Example, and this may ſerve to. 
give us a hint how cautious. we are to be in obſerving 
the probability of the Stage, ſince ina matter of for- 
ty Poems they have ſo rarely taken the liberty of re-. 
{166i a man's ſecret thoughts by, words ſpoke 

The Ramans have taken much more licence in this 
kind;7erencenot quite ſo much as.P/autus,who makes. 
a partes very frequently, and often intollerably ab- 
ſurd, Sexeca the Tragedian is not. more regular in 
this, than in any. other of theRules of the Stage ; for 
in his Agamemnon, Clytemneftra makes an a parte of 
ſeventeen. Verſes. Our Moderns, who have et 
| | | ted 
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Book:'3. of the Stage. 
'ted the Antients much more in their-faulcs, than in 
their Excellencies, make likewiſe ſich abſurd a par- 
zes, that.the .moſt groſs among the common people 
can hardly bear-them. | 

I know that thoſe a partes do ſometimes make 
very good ſport upon the Stage, and 'tis often neceſ- 
fary'to introduce them to make known to the Spe- 
_ Qators ſoine ſecret rhoughr of ſome Actor, without 
. which they would be in the dark : As for Example ; 


When an Actor diſſembles, bur at the fame time it 


ſeems a little hard to conceive (though Scalzger by a 
great Indulgence for the Stage allows it) that an Actor 
\ball ſpeak loud enough to be heard by the Audience, 
and yet not. be over-heard by another Actor who 
ſtands by him; and that which is worſe is, that to 
feign he does not hear him, he is forc'd to make 
twenty rigiculous Grimaces. Let us ſee therefore if 
by Art we can any. ways render theſe a partes, 
if not entirely probable, at leaſt ſupportable ro the 
Stage. '|-4 1 | : 

I order to this I divide them into three ſorts; the 
firſt, when two Adtors,.each of them at- one corner 
of the Stage ſpeak as it were.to themſelves of their 
own concerns, making as if they did neither ſee nor 
hear one another. 


The ſecond ſort is, when one ACtor ſpeaks, ſup- - 


poſing the other Aftor whom he ſees and hears, not 
to ſee nor hear him. 
 __ The third fort is, when both Actors-hearing and 
ſeeing one another, one of them : for ſome ſudden 
Jr os ſpeaks as if he were not heard. by the 
other, | - 
Now, to order it fo inall theſe occaſions, that the 
Spedtators Judgment ſhall not be chock'd. by any ime 
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629 The whole Art Book 3. 
probability, I have bethought my ſelf what might be 

_ done. = 
= -Firſt then, ' an! a parte ought to be very ſhort, and 
E _ contain very few words ; particularly, when in all 
_— the reſt of the Action both ACtors ſee and hear one 
. another ; and indeed about half a fcore, or a. dqzen 
words, or one Verſe, are the meafure of a juſt 
3 a parte; the beſt of all is an a parte of one word, be- 
W cauſe even in the 'nature of things, one word may 
b | ſlipfrom us,and not beover-heard by him that ſpeaks 
to us : But long a partes, fuch as Pl/autus makes, are 
-unexcuſable, becauſe they put the other Actor quite 
- out of countenance, and make him, that he knows 
-not at laft what poſture to be in, to make the Audi- 
ence believe he does not hear the other, who ſpeaks 
.aloud fo long, and fo near him. $ 7 
Beſides, one muſt rake ones time very well to 
.make an aparte. An AQtor who is ſerious in ralk- 
40g, not being lightly to be interrupted by another, 
- 0 without ſome probable colour for his ſtopping in'the 
middle of a Diſcourſe, which muſt give the other 
awho is to make the a parte, an opportunity to 
make it handſomly ; and if he that is ſpeaking does 
as it were interrupt inſelf,by faying ſomething ſoft- 
ly, which ought not to be over-heard, he that 
E _Hearkens muſt wonder at his ceafing to ſpeak, and 
 - either know or think he ghefſſes the true reaſon of it, 
RR. _for-elſe it would be unnatural that a man: ſhould 
ſpeak and be filent by fits, and they that ſtand by, 
neither be ſurpriz'd at it, nor gheſs at the cauſe. The 
Poet therefore muſt take eirher rhe time of an Ex- 
clamation, or ſome ſuch other Figure, whereby an 
YH Actor may be ſuppos'd to be in a condition not: ro 
=_ Jpeak for ſome moments, nor to hearken to what 
i - | > | another 
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Book 3. of the Stage. 


another ſays, and at that tune a few words, or half 


a Verſe may be put in another A&tors mouth, to 
make a reaſonable a parte. If it happens ſo that the 
timEin which one Adqor makes his a parte, is ſen- 
ſible to the other, he muſt ſay ſome word that 
marks his aſtoniſhment of the others diſtratfulneſs, 
either feigaing that he did not hear him well, or 
miſtook him,orſo. We have an Example of this in 
Plautus's Moſtelaria, where Tranion having made 
an a. parte, | Theuropides asks him what i is he 


\ 
« 
' 
: 
A 
3 . 


mumbles to himſelf, which ſhews the Slave to have - 


| ſpoke ſoftly, The ſame Poet does the like in his A- 
 lularta, where Staphila having faid aſide, that ſhe 
had rather be hang'd than ſerve any longer ſuch a co- 


CS P. 337» 


vetous, mad Fellow as Euchio : Exclio anſwers, See how- : 


this Fade murmurs ſomething to her ſelf. 


When two Actors ſee nor one another, and each - 


of them make an'a parte, one of them muſt ſhll be 


ſuppos'd to he ſometimes ſilent. For Example ; Ifa 
Lover be to make a complaint-in ſome ſolitary place, . 


where. another Lady comes to look ſomething { 


has loſt, I think the Lover ought to be in fome great - 
Extacy of grief to give the Lady time to ſpeak, and 
then the Lady ought to be employ'd in looking what ' 
ſhe came for, to give the Lover time to continue his -- 
complaine, and then rheſe a partes may be lonper © 


than the ordinary ones. 


There are fome occaſions: where they may be - 
yet longer; as if one of rhe ACtors does not ſee the - 
_ other, and is doing ſomething .which requires ſome - 
time, he that ſees him, without being ſeen, may -- 


makea Difcourſe that ſhall laſt as long as his Aﬀtion. 


For Example ; If a covetous man tell his money, the' 


Thiefrhat ſees him may make an a parte, that ſhall 


laſt 
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' The whole Art Book 3. 
laſt all-that time; nay it is neceſſary there ſhould be 
one then,” there being no greater fault upon the 


| Stage than to haveit ſilent; and whatſoever is doing, 


fome body or other muſt ſpeak, and there is to be. 
no ceſſation of that, but in the Intervals of the Ads ; 
nay, if ſomething falls out in the Play, that may 
ſeem naturally to ſtrike them all dumb, yet .one 
ACtor ought to be kept on purpoſe to ſay ſomething 
of their ſilence, leſt the Action ſhould ceaſe in the 
middle of an ACt or Scene. : 
From theſe general Obſervations, the Poet may 


eaſily govern himſelf fo as to make a judicious a par- 


fe ; but ifhe defires+ more light upon this Subject, 


let him read Monfteur de la Menardiere, in his ſixth 


Chapter of his Poeticks, where he makes many ju- 
dicious Remarks ; -only I cannot agree to two Ob- 
ſervations he makes ; the-firſt is, when he ſays that 
Poets might make more-reaſonable 'a partes, if it were 
written on one ſide of the Stage. For Example ; This 
is the Lowvre,and on the other ſide,7hs is the Palace 
Royal; tor the Stage cannot comprehend two places 
i far diſtant from one another. I thought at my 
firſt reading him, that it was a raillery he made up- 


_ on our Modern Poets abſurdities, but having after- 


wards obſerv'd that in the eighth Chapter he makes 
his Stage contain a whole City, I faw he was in car- 
neſt. The other thing in which we diſagree is, that 
he cites Scalzger in the one and twentieth-Book of 
his Poeticks, to ſhew that he condemns-all -a partes 
upon the Stage; for Scaliger in that place does nor 
day one word of it; he deſcribes in that Chapterthe 
Theatre-of the Antients, and having fpoke of the 
Scene, which repreſented the Actors. Houſes, and: of 
the Proſcenion, or Foreſcene, where they appear'd; 

0-0 
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Book 3: Of the Stage. 65 
and of the Orcheſtra defign'd for the Muſick and 
- Dancers, he reproaches the French Nation with fo 

groſs an Ignorance in his time, that they had nor fo 
much as a Painted Cloth or Hanging to hide thoſe 
Thiogs and Ators which were not to be ſeen : And Fn ng ron 
theſe are his Words. le, arenas 
In France, fays he, they Af Plays ſo, that all conſpedtu fat, 
things are expos'd to the Eyes of the Tarot; all ,uns anno is 
che! Decorathas appear upon the Stage, the Aﬀors ne- ſublimibus ſedi- 
wer diſappear ; onely thoſe that are filent, are repu- ine qo 
ted abſent >, But certainly it muſt be very ridiculous, jw ang ru 
that the Spedt ators ſhould know that you hear and ſee, #15 ribus heater 
and yet you your ſelf ſhould not hear nor ſee what is At mim vnd 
ſaid of you in your own” preſence, as if you were not Ow _ 
where you are: Whereas the true Art of the Poet is vidoe te audi- 


Fo ſuſpend the Attention of the Audience, and make 16© tt uidere, 
them always expect ſome Novelty ; but there, far from pcm or 
that, Satiety is upon. One, before Ones Appetite Zs Goran tedete 
rais d. pn Pry 
Thus 'it is that Scaliger deſcribes the old French e. Cim tamn 


br th - which I have alled d elſewhere,to prove the Maxine Poets 
ren 


ce between that and our Stage,as it is brought io pon 


to Perfe&tion ar this time, 'and to what Splendour eos facere ſemper 


it mighr be brought, by following the Example of 17: 56 _- 


the Ancients. But Scalzger's Deſi 1gn, as It appears, fi nibil, ut pri- 


1s ſatietas __ | 


was not here to ſpeak of All 4 Apartes, as may appear ,zza, 
toany who hall carefully reac what he writes there nd nag 


of the ol abtick of ae Ancient A ., = 4 5 bt) cat. 
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Chapter the Tenth. 
> 11 Of the Afts. 


.. 


E call A# that Fifth part af a Drammatick 
"Poem which is begun and ended with Mu- 
ſick; -and conſiſts, in our Plays, of about Three 

hundred Verſes, or thereabouts. The ancient Greek 

Poets knew not .the Name, though they bad the 

hs Thing ; for their Epiſodes (which, according to A4ri- 
| fo were that which-was contained between two 
ing in $ of the Chorus). was. the ſame thing, and our 
M ick anſwers their Chorus. The Romans have had 
Os | the Word, (as we from them) bur not, I believe, al- 
m_— for at firſt it ſignified a whole Play, as the 

Word Dramma did among the Greeks : bur, I believe, 

. ©. when Comnedy came to loſe its Choruſes, and had 

— nothing left pur Dancing,. Muſick, and Buffooning, 

| for Interludes, then the Poets bethought themſelves 
- diſtinguiſh their Plays by As, for to: take off 
ion | that :muſt. elſe have. been: in reading 
E bs And (aig thanks, hapned but-late 'ne1- 
- Ne 1, thes] Fat 4 we feenothing of it in thoſe who were 
a | News minor,  Contemporaries \ \ erence,” Horace is, Þ think, 
 . atv fit quini9 the: firſt that has giv . us any; Precepts 2bour- it, as 
= | Fils, wa ' well for the DiſtinQion. as Number ;-and: tis won- 
EE” 6 vat &. derful that  Athenzus, who cites ſo many Greek 
FR Ns _ Drammatick Poets, does not give us the leaſt hint, 
from which we might conjecture, - that this Diſtin: 
| &ion was known in his time. But ſince-the Greeks 
=. have had the Thing, I-will treat of it under the name 
p | -.of As, without examining in what time, or how it 
_ " cameby that Name. Cy Firſt 
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_ Firſt then, we muſt know, that Poets have gene- 

rally agreed, that all -Drammas regularly ſhould have 
neither mgre nor leſs thanFive Acts; And the Proof 
of this is in the general Obſeryation of it ; bur'for 
the Reaſon, I do not know whether there be any 
founded in Nature. Rhetorick has this advantage 
over Poetry in the Parts of Oration, that the Exord, . 
Narration, Confirmation, and Peroration, are founded 
upon's way of Diſcourſing natural to all Men ; for 
every one always makes ſome little Preface, 'then 
paſſes to the thing he has to ſay, which he confirms 
by Reaſon, and, as he makes an end, endeavours ro 

gain the Favourof thoſe that hear him.But for theFive 
Abs of the Drammatick Poem, they have' not been 
fram'd upon any ſuch d; only they owe their 
being ta the many O ervations of the Poets, who 
have ſtudied to find out-what would be moſt agree- 
able to their Spe&ators- © Firſt then, having 
c&ived' that it was not poſſible for their Spe 
haves continued Attention tothe Reciting © 
or Sixteen hundred Verſes, without 
they uſed Choruſes , whoſe Singing 
cas the Impatience of the Bot ators, and put | 
them/in good humour to hear the Remainder of the | 
Dramms : nd for the fame reaſon they divided it; 
into Five Parts, which hapned ſo well, that whether 
if be that that is a Proportion that juft hits the: Weak-| 
neſs 'of the Audience, or that by Cuſtom we are! 
made Friends to it, 'tis" certain, that we do not'na-\ | 
turally like a Play that has more: or leſs than Five 
Ads, which divide the Time of fo many Hours as 
we can well ſpare to a Diyerfion, without making 
ir A he ol. |, We fee by [cn oe ape that the Traltan - 
CO, "whofail in this; by | 
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- _aAtz according to their ill-received Cuſtom, make 
| Act, long, that it is moſt impor-- 
: tunately tedious. 1 ould therefore adviſe the Poer 
ro! _ Five "Ads, and each of them of about Three 
kbundred Verſes, or little more, having always ob- 
=P | ſerv'd, that the Patience of the Audience (eldom 
= reaches beyond Sixteen hundred Verſes ;_ and every 
= / body knows, that two of the moſt. Ingenious. and 
Magnificent of our Plays have. miſcarried for having 
:'For ''tis an ordinary thing to ſee the 
eRators A a Play. of a\good juſt Length, 
| | though 3g ſome Faa!ts, rather. than admire an 
Z | exatt, gccomp 4 one, that is.t00. long... We can 
' find Excuſes for the Poet in any. thing elſe; but 
Wearineſs-and Satiety have.that. particular to them, 
| that they make even the beſt things inſupportable 
L t0.us.. | - 
: an Poet ng Pen among the Ancients the 
bo 2 Obſervation. of. this Rule; .. The. Greeks have both 
: FL d practiſed this Diviſion: of.the- Dramma- 
rick Poem, bur not all alike. - Ir is pretty apparent 
in- Sopbocles. A(chylus had not attain'd in his time. 
the- exaCtneſs. of the Rules ; and as for Euripides, 
he always does ſo embarafs himſelf with Prologues, 
that -his. Plays ſeem often to. have. Six Acts, and 
ſometimes; Seven. Beſides, it ſeems. that in ſome 
. | | Plays the Chorus ſings in the middle of an Act, and 
3 ſo interrupts the Sequel ;- which is. confirm'd by 
= Tf Harace, who gives it fo. a. Rule; Thar the : frat 
ſhou'd. fiog nothing in,the middle of the Ars, that 
is. not proper. to the Subject. But this regards a 
Coen not uſeful. in. onr days, by which perhaps 
e might doubt. of the Choruſes ſinging..in the 
middle of an Act.: For \ either the Chorus. did, got 
Ing, 
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Book:3. of the Stage. 
ſing,: or the Verſes are ill placed in our Impreſſions, 
as we can make appear by divers Plays of Ariſto- 
phanes, and in the Bacchants 'of Euripides. © 

' As for the Latin Tragedies, which we have under 
the Name of Seneca, I think our Poet may ' forbear 
4mitating: them in the Structure, as in all the reſt, 
except- inthe Refinedneſs of the Thoughts 2 for. to 
me nothing ſeems ſo ridiculous, and withal fo te- 
dious, as to ſee one. Man alone-make an- Aa, without 
any Variety ; and that a Ghoſt, a God, or ſome He- 
roe, ſhall make at the ſame time the Prologue, and, 
according to Euripides,an Ad roo. ”: 


It is nor 1o eaſe to give Advice about Ariſtopha- 


xes's Comedies; for they have all of them a Fro- 
logue, after the way of the Greek Tragedy; but the 
Plays are not all alike : ſome of them are very re- 
gular, and others ſo full of. confuſion, that it is very 
hard to name the Acts diſtinctly ; as in that called 
The, Birds, where it is hard to ſay which is the firſt 
Singing of the Chorus, nor how many Acts there is, 
nor where the Second begins - And we ſee that the 


Interpreters have not marked the Acts in our Impreſ- . 


ſions,. finding them too -much out of order. to be ea- 
fily. methodiz'd, Though, I think, the greateſt dit- 
ficulty has been, either out of the Licence of old or 
middle Comedy, or by. the Corruption of the Co- 
pies, which Time partly diſperſed, and the Ignorance 


of the Compilers and Printers has ill re-eftabliſh'd. * 
 Plautus's Comedies have been liable to the fame 


Misfortunes in many places, where: there are whole 


Scenes loſt, others added, and Acts confounded, as 


in the Mofelaria, of which the-Scene which is rec- 


koned the: Third of the. Firſt; Act, ought to be' the. 
Firſt of the Fourth : For after the. Second Scene of 


the 
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op [the Third. Act, the Stage is empty, and without 
Action , 71 beatopides:and  Travion entring into $5 
mon's Houſe: to-wiſit him, and'\no other Actor re- 
mains upon'the Stage; ſo that the-Mufick or the 
 Mimes ought to have. mark'd the Interval of an Act 
in this;place : but the Scene which is colnted for the 
of the Fourth Act, ought to be added to this, 
which is put for the Firſt| of the Third Act; for 
there is no- diſtinion neither of Time nor ARtion 
| -between them, the Stage having ſtill the fame Per- 
fons 'preſent, and the fame Diſcourſes going on ; 
| and fo theſe two together muſt make the Firſt of the 
| Fourth At, fince between that which is put for the 
laſt of the Third A, and theſe two, there is no ſe- 
: paration-; for Theuro wks is ſtill upon the _ 
2% | being neither gone oft, nor come on again : ſo 
the Interludes have no time wherein they may be 
"= inſerted to diſtinguiſh the Acts. 
———_— As for Terence's Comedies, they may bea Model 
| for a great manythings, to thoſe who have a mind 
to gain Reputation, and excel in this Art, - 
It has been ask'd ſomerimes, When one' may fay 
properly, that an AQ is finiſhed >. And it has been 
inſwered by Dovatus, That it is ps pat rh 
empry, -without any Actor. But if it were ſo, 
might obje&, That it would be in the power of 
the Players to ſhorten or lengthen any A&t-at their 
, leature; for if they did but-take away the Muſick, 
5M png - they might appear one after another, without ever 
b Nas quo ling the Stage empty : And. beſides, when the 
= jg fo Scenes are-broken, as they are frequently en 
= eſſe debemus ag- it Our Plays, the Muſick might play, fince the Stage 
7 mſcers, Oc: would be empty. © Therefore, 1 think, that'the Act 
Terent.  Ends-not when the Stage is without an Adtor, Fm 
>  WIKBD 
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Book 3. of the Stage. 
when it is without Action: : And that which makes 
me fay fo, is,” that I have obſerv'd, rhat among the 
Ancients the Ch9rus does borh ſing 'and dance, -and 
the Muſick play, though there be an Afor upon the 
Stage, which happens two ways ; the one, when 
an Actor remains upon the Stage, but incapable of 
Action, as Hecuba in Exripides, who falls in a. ſwoon 
between the Firſt-and Second AQ ; and rhe 4mphy- 
trio of. Plautus, ſurpriz'd by a Thunderbolt, between 
the Fourth and Fifth At. The other Caſe is, when 
the Actor which appears at the end of an Ad does 
mingle with the Chorus, as Elettra in the Intervals - 
of the Aﬀs of the 'Oreſtes of Euripides; and other 

-Adcors in the ſecond {phigenia, 'and in the' Bacchan- 

zes5 this being common enough to Tragedy, - Now 
in the firſt Caſe, the ARor which reman'd upon - 
he Stage without Action, ſtopp'd the Courſe of the 
Theatral : Action, and: fo finiſh'd the Aﬀ : And in- 
the'ſecond:Caſe, the Actor making part of the Cho 
rus, gave calily ro underſtand, that' the- Theatral ' 
Action was ceas'd, and by conſequent the Act end- 

ed. Therefore I am nor of Donatus's Opinion, when + 
he writes, That the Reaſon w&hich oblig d Menander- 
| rotake away the Chorus Fave Comedy, and likewiſe 
| fore'd Poets to confound their Ails, ſo as no body could © 
diſtinguiſh them, ' was, that the Speftators were grown - 
fo impatient,” that they withdrew as ſoon as the Ators - 
diſappear d. from off the Stage,” to\'make room for the - 
Mufick, which was to*mark the” Twterval of the Ads. 
For, F think, 'he ſpoke as' a Man'not thorowly in- 
ftructed in the Matters of "the Stage. For the Impa- 


tience of the Spectarors mult_needs* be greater, if - 


their Attention had/no eaſe ; and fill more, if che 
mult -. 


Azts' were not-broken; nor +diftinguiſh'd, as- thar | 
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The whole Art Book 3. 
muſt be, if the laſt Scene of an Act was immediare- 

ly-tack'd to the firſt of the next ; for then the The- | 
atre being never without Actor or Action, you could 
not naturally part that, which was not ſeparated by 
any Interval of Time. Beſides, the Muſick among 
the Ancients: was very agreeable, and did not, as 
now a days, conſiſt of two or three ſcurvy Violins, 
but was one of the greateſt Diverſions of their Co- 
medies ; and the Maſters of thoſe Muſical Compo- 
ſitions had their Names graven in all Publick In- 
ſcriptions, with thoſe of the Poet, and Chief #:/?rio 
or Player. +: Ce : 
To which, if we add .the other Interludes , of 

Mimes , Dances, and Buffooning, we may eaſily ' 
judge, that there was leſs reaſon to be impatient in 
the Intervals of the Acts, than in the Acts them- 
ſelves ; particularly, if ſome ſcurvy Actor were to 
come ©N to ſpoil-a Part,ſuch as formerly was Peſl:o, 
who acted ſo ill in Plautus's Epidicus, that the Poet 
affroated him, publickly the next day, when the 


Bacchides was repreſented. 

- Beſides, we do not ſee any where but in Plautus, 
that the Acts are not well diſtinguiſh'd ; (and in him 
too 'tis. the fault of the Printers.) Neither do I think 
that his Plays were ſo little diverting, as to need ſuch 

. a ſcurvy Contrivance to fix the Spectators Attention; 
for his Plays have more Action, and are not ſo feri-. 
ous as Terence's, and always ſucceeded better in the 
Repreſentation,. though' 7erexce's pleas'd the Reader 
better, as having \Paſſions betrer govern'd, more ' 
elegant Expreſſions, and modeſter Characters. Burt 
to come to Doxatus ; he fhews himſelf that he was 
not very ſure of what-he writ, when he adds, That 
#he Learned were not all agreed, that it was for -this 

2 ol | reaſon 
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Book 3. of the Stage. 


reaſon that Menander took away the Chorus from 


Comedy, and confounded the Afts, Beſides, that which 


makes me think that he ſpeaks as a man that did not 
very well tinderſtand the Stage, is what he ſays of 
Terences Eunuchus, That the Atts are there more con- 
founded, than in any other of his Plays, and that none 
but the Learned can diſtinguiſh them wel, In which 
(fays he) the Poet has made but one Aft of all five, 
that the  Spettator might ſcarce have the time to 
breathe, and to hinder Tim by the continuation of the 
Events from rifing before the Scenes were taken away : 
For *tis moſt certain, that this Comedy is one of 
thoſe in which the Acts are beſt Hf ahoup: 


_ the Scenes are alſo beſt knit together; for at the end 


of every Act the Actors ſay pms; where they are 
going, and What they are going to do; and they that 
begin the next Act tell whence they come, and why 
they come on upon the Stage; ſo that there is notthe 
leaſt ſuſpicion of that imaginary confuſion, of which 


Donatus ſpeaks. Nay, the Latines are generally ſo 


careful to make the diſtintion remarkable,that Plau- 
tus having made P/eudolus go out the laſt man in the 
firſt AQ, and come in the firſt man in the ſecond, 
becauſe that is againſt the Rules, and that it might 
cauſe ſome confuſion, he makes him ſay theſe words 
as he goes out ; While 1 retire to my houſe there to 
call the great Council of all my Cheats, the Mufick will 
divert you. And for this reaſon in the Heautontimo- 
rumenos.of Terence, Menedemus, who makes an end 
of the foyrth Act, and begins the fifth, ſays preciſely, 
That he had been ſome time abſent, that he had been in 
the remoteſt part of his houſe, where he had ſeen Cli- 
| tipho ſhut himſeF up with Bacchide ; ſo that there is 
no-room to. believe that confuſion of Aq's,as Donati 
| | (KJ) would 
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The whole Art, Book 3. 
Would have it, and indeed may fay, that in moſt of 
the Latine Comicks, it is only by the ignorance of 
thoſe who have marked the Acts, that there is any 
confuſion, as in the Amphytrio of Plautws, where the 
fourth AC ought to begin by that Scene which 1s put 

. for thelaſt of the third Act; and in the Heautontz 
morumenos of Terence, where the fourth Act ſhould 
begin at the Scene cited for the ſecond, that which 1s 
 mark'd for the farſt belonging properly to the third 
= AG, it is then much more reatonable to believe what 
po we have faid, which is, that the Actor in theſe occa- 
_ fions where he ſeems to continue an A&t, did mingle 
- with the Mzmes, and other Interlude Actors, as in 

Tragedy with the Chorus, or that the Copys are cor- | 
rupted, and Scenes loſt ; or at leaſt ſome Verſes 
which might have juſtified the Poets Art ; as it bas 
bappened to Plautzs in many places,of which I ſpeak 
: more at length in my Obſervations. But let us come 
now to the Inftrucion of the Poet about the diviſion 

and ſtructure of his Acts. _— 

Ft Having then choſen his Subject, he muſt remem- 
Poſetio ar. D&T fotake the Action he has a mind to repreſent in 
= gumento, ſcire 1tS laſt point, and: he muſt | beheve, if he be not ve- 
z aebemus hate xy ſterile indeed; that the leſs matter he ſhall borrow, 


74 


eſſe virtuten 


- potticamut4 the more liberty he thall have for agreeable Invens 
_ wuiſins - tzon; therefore ler him ſo ſtrengthen himſelf, as in 
Excipiens, &c, APPEArAnce not to have wherewithal to make above 
Donet. inTe- one Act ; things paſgd will furnith him with matter 
rae 434% to fill up the others, either by bringing the Events 
of the Story ſomewhat nearer, or by Recitals,or other 

ingenious Inventions. Thus Faripides in his Oreftes 

opens his Stage with the very moment in which 

thoſe that were guilty of C/izemneſtra's death, were 

to be judg'd, One would think that there were 
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Book 3. of the Stape. 
not matter for one Ac, and that the Cataſtrophe muſt 
preſently follow; but he prepares all|ſo dextrouſly by 
the coming'.of Mexelaus, and Hermiones abſenting 
her ſelf frogs the Pallace, that this Tragedy is one 
of the moſt Noble and Excellent ones of all Antiqui- 
ty, Corneife does fo in his Horatius ; he begins his 
Story juſt after the Truce agreed upon by both Ar- 
mies, and the Gombat of the rhree againſt three re- 


ſolv'd upon for the deciſion of the Cauſe; then he 


furniſhes his. Stage with thoſe paſſions which he 
draws from Sabi»a's Marriage. - £8 rw 

After this, he myſt conſider that which Ariftorc 
ſays of Epiſodes ; for the Drammatick Poem has 
three things _ from each other, which are the 
Conſtitution of the Fable or Story, the Compoſition of 
the Tragedy, which is properly, rhe diſpoſing of the 
Acts and Scenes, and the ver/ficationor Poetry. 

The conſtitution of the Fable is the Invention and 
Order of the Subje&, whether from Story, orre- 
ceiv'd Fables, or the Imagination of the Poet. Arz- 
fotle, by the Conſtitution of the Fable, means only 
that part of the Story or SubjeAt which compre- 
hends the Theatral Aion, rhat is, which happens 
after the opening of the Stage, and is of Qpinion, 
that all that is done before, is out of the 1tution 
of the F:ble;; 'and for this reaſon, ſpeaking of proba- 
biliry, hz ſays, That zt is lawful for the Poet to ſup- 
poſe ſomething againſt probability, provided it be with- 
out the Fable, that is, in thoſe things which are done 
before the opening of the Stage, and are to be made 
known afterwards by ſome Actor; and he brings 
for Example S-phocles in his Oedypus, in which he 
ſuppoſe; in the -part which happens before the over- 
ture of the Stage, that Ocdypus did not' know how 
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The whole Art PBook 3. 

King Laius died, which was not at all probable, 
.. Butfor my part, Iam of Opinion that the Conſtitu- 

tion of the, Fatle ought to comprehend the whole 
Story of the Stage; for that which happens before 
the opening, 1s as much of the Subject,as that which 
happens when the Stage is open ; and I cannot con- 
ſent that the Poet ſhould ſuppoſe any Incidentsagainſt 
probability in thoſe Adventures which precede the 
Action. repreſented, becauſe that they being a foun- 
dation for things which happen afterwards upon the 
Stage, it breaksall the Chain of Events, . it being a- 
gainſt all order that a thing probable ſhould be built 
uponan improbable one; and the Poet is leſs-to_ be 
excus'd in this, than in any thing ; for the Incidents 
which are before the opening of the Stage, are in his 
power, whereas often in the ſequel of the Play the 
Events conſtrain each other, and jake away ſome of 

the Author's liberty. L | 

The Compoſition of the Tragedy is the is Herman's of 
the As and Scenes, that is, of the Epiſodes, which 
are to be added to the Conſtitution of the Fable, to 
give it its juſt proportion, | in which often conſiſts 
the greateſt beauty of the Poem, as it is the greateſt 
Art of the Poet ; for the-fame SubjeR, that is, the 
ſame Conſtitution of Fable, without altering the 
Fund. or the Events, may have a Diſpoſition of As 
and Scenes ſo differing, that is, the Epiſodes ſo di- 
verſly order'd, that there may be a very good, and a 
very bad Tragedy made of it. For Example, that 
Cinna had. reſolv'd to kill Augaſias, and engaged di- 
vers of his Friends in the Deſign, 15 of the Conſlitue 
tion of the Fable, but. that he comes and tells the Dee» 
ſign to Emilia, repeating to her-the very words he 
had us'd to excite the Conſpirators, that is y the 
| om- 
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Comes of the Tragedy, or Diſpoſition of the- 


AQts ; for without changing either the Fund 'of the 
Eveats of the Fable,another beſides'C:nna might have 
related the Conſpiracy, -and to: another ae 667 
Emilia ; but ſuch a Narration would not have had 
the ſame Effet ; and tis in that that Mr. Corneile 
does particularly excel ; for he has an Arr'of placing 
in his diſtribution of the Acts and Scenes, ſuch Inci- 
dents as afford him moſt lively,moving paſſions, and 
another man, without changing any thing in the Sub- 
je, would place the fame Incidents ſo as. to draw 
- little of beauty from them. "This has made me'of- 
ten wonder at ſome Learned men, and well read in 
Arif 
the Fable with.the Diſpoſition of the Tragedy. For 
_ the Philoſopher ſays in expreſs words, That after ha- 
ving conſtituted the Fable, you muſt inſert the Epiſodes, 
that is, all the Parhetick Diſcourſes, Narrations, De- 
ſcriptions, &c. and take care that they naturally flow 
from the Fable or Subjet. As to the verſtfication, 
whichis the laſt part, thet depends upon the Talent 
the Poet has receiv'd, and his ſtudy inthe Arr,which 
will help him.to cultivate and. poliſh: Nature. To 
come then again to: our Subject, the Poet muſt exa- 
mine if the:Conſtitution of his Fable can ſufter Epi 
ſodes ; and if ſo, of what kind, which will be the 
.moſt taking, and in- what place they will appear, 
and have their beſt Efied ; and after this he muſt 
divide his Acts ſo, as if. poſſible, they may not: be 


very unequal, and that the laſt Acts have ſtill ſome- 


thing of ſtrength and ornament more than the firſt, 
either by. the greatneſs of the Paſſions, the: ſingularity 


of the Events, or the rarity of. the Show and Deco» 
| To. 


ration. 
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The. mhole Art Book 3. 
To dothis well, we muſt have a full Idza or Pro- 
ſpe& of his whole Subject, and have it entire before 


him ; for he that. comprehehds the whole, can ea- 


fily examine the parts, and range them ; but he that 


| knows his Subje&t only as he divides it, runs the ha- 


zard of dividing it very unequally. 
Some have maintain'd, that every Act is to be 
opened by a new Actor that has not appear'd be- 
fore. 1 ſhould not. diflike this if it could be done 
ſo as that the new Actor brought no confuſion upon 
the Stage, and that his coming on beſo prepar'd, as 
that this variety may ſeem natural to the SubjeCt, 
and not appear to-be the bare Invention of the Poet, 
for Art that diſcovers it ſelf, i againſt the Rules of 
Art upon the Stage, Yet I do not think it neceſſary 
toibe always thus practiſed, the Poet having other 


ways of diverſifying his Acts by Incidents, Paſſions, 


or' ſome ſuch thing; not that I would confine the 
Poet neither to one Ep3ſode in an Aft, but if he pro- 


_ duce more, he muſt be careful thatthey do naturally, 


and without affetation,create one another;and one of 
our beſt Plays was condemn'd for being too richly 
various in this kind, foas the Audience had not time 
to breathe after the impreſſion of a moving Paſſion ; 
the Graces of the Stage muſt have timeto be relliſh'd, 
and like other humane pleaſures, we loſe the Enjoy- 
ment of them, if we are'either cloy'd with them,or 
have not the leiſure to taſt them thoroughly. 
Sometimes it happens that there are in a Story 
ſuch circumſtances, that they are not agreeable, nor 
decent in the Repreſentation, and yet they might 
give rife to: noble Narrations, and produce Senti- 
ments, of which the Expreſſions would be admirable. 
In theſe occaſions there is nothing to be done, but to 
I «Ho uſe 
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Book 3. of the Stage. 


uſe the Aatients Artifice, which is to ſuppoſe the 


things dane. For Example; It would have been | 


hard and ridiculous to. repreſent 4jax. upon the 
Stage. killing of Sheep, which he miſtook. for the 
Greeks in his rage,and whipping a great Ram whom: 
he thought'to be Z4ſes, and yet it was fitting ' to 
give ſome Image of this to the SpeCtators ; there- 
tore Sophacles does not only make the recital of it, 
but ſuppoſing this Maſſacre, arriv'd in the night, he 
opens Ajax's Tent, where appear theſe creatures 
ſlughter'd, and that poor Prince overwhelm'd with 
griet and madneſs. Where we may take notice, that- 
the Poet avoided to open the Stage by the beginning 
of 4jax's fury ; for he could nor ſo well have go- 
vern'd his. SubjeQ, neither would he let it quite paſs. 
over, becauſe then he ſhould not have rais'd compaſ-- 
| flon.in the minds of his SpeQators. Euripides like- 
wiſe is very ingenious, when he avoids making: 
Phedras Nurſe corrupt Zyppelitus upon. the Stage 
(as Sexeca-and our French Poet Garner have done) 
becauſe he muſt either have made her ſay things 
weak, and; of no effe&t to her deſign, ' or have made: 
her uſe expreſſions againſt the Decency and Majeſty- 
of Tragedy ; therefore by making that young Prince: 
appear angry at the old Womans Difcourſe to him, 
he preſerves to the Stage all its Sentiments of Vertue, | 


and yet informs the Audienee of rhe thing that was. - 


neceſfary for them to know. 


In 2 word, the moſt general Precept is fo to caſt: | 


your Subiect, as to throw between the Acts all that- 
can be troubleſom to the Poet, or diſagreeable to the - 
Spectators. That which Ihave ſaid before, that the - 
ſame Actor ought not to finith one Act, and begin: 
the next,. in ſirit regularity is true, becaule. gh 
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The whole Art Book 3. 


the AQor that goes off, is ſuppos'd to do it upon 


, ſome important buſineſs, which requires ſome Tea- 


ſonable time, for the Execution of it ; and ifhe come 


1n immediately upon the playing of a Tune or two, 


the Spectators are ſurpriz'd to ſee him come back ſo 
ſoon ; but yet there are ſome Exceptions; for if the 
Aftor have but little to do, or go but a little. way, 
he may begin the next 'At ; and 'tis ordinary 

Plautus ſo to do; and Terence does: it ſometimes : 
But Comedy ſuffers this better than Tragedy, becauſe 


' that the Adtors in the firſt being but. of mean condi- 


Principium 
debet efſe illn- 


fire. 
Voff. lib. 1. 
Cape ToP ott«. 
Satengans 

um ex 
ts re, ta 
que tum cog- 
nata, tum 
Proxama. 
Laps 95. Pott. 


tion, they may do. any thing haſtily, withour- in- 
decency ; but in Tragedy, the perſons being all Ladys, 
and great Men, their Actions muſt be more grave 
and ſerious. It the Antienr Tragick Poets begun an 
A& by the Attor, that had juſt ended the preceding 
AQ, 1t was when he ſtay'd upon the Scene, being 
mingled with rhe Chorus;a thing pretty ordinary with 
the Women, and of which the Examples are fre- 
quent. , . Fo Wd [S 
Above all things, methinks the firſt opening of - 
the Stage ought ro be magnificent, either by the 
umber, the Majeſty of the ACtors, or by the Pomp 
of the Decoration. [2 
"The Greek Tragedys begun generally by a Ma: 
chine, which brought on a God or Goddeſs ; that is 
very noble,but muſt be but ſeldom prattis'd amongſt 


- us, they had a veneration for their Gods, and Plays. 


were a part of their Religion ; but we are ignorant 
of thoſe Myſteries, and deſpiſe them; and I for my 


_ part ſhould rather 7 tle of any other Invention or 


Contrivance, which ſhould raiſe ſome great Expedta-- 

tron, or a ſtrong deſire of knowing ſomething that 

were paſt. | = LOTS 
Tn, The 
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Book 3. of the Stage. $7 
The Oreſtes of Euripides begins very finely, by 
expoſing that unhappy Prince lying upon a Couch, 
wrapp d up: in his Cloke, ſleeping with diſquiet and 
ſtarts; his Siſter at his Feet weeping, the Chorus 
ſcarce daring to tread for fear of waking him, and fo 
raiſe his Fg : all that 1s pleaſing, and raiſes an ex- 
peRatior of ſomething extraordinary. The waking 


of FHerode in the Marzamne, is a fine opening of the 
Stage. Theſe are things not to be negle&ed; for 
they are; to' the Poet what an Exordium is to the. 
 Orator,. to gain the Attention of the Audience, and 


_ the Good-will of his Judges. 


ads, alt 
—— 


j Chapter the Eleventh. 
; Of the Intervals of the Afts. 


JAinting and Drammatick Poeſie, beſides many 

| other Points that they meet, in, do alſo agree 

in -this, that they cannot poſſibly give. the entire 
Image of that which they deſign to repreſent, and 
can comprehend but the leaſt part of their Deſign. 
A Picture cannot ſhew any Pefſon entire, nor any 
Story but by halves, and by the viſible Parts onely. 
So the Stage cannot repreſent an Action in all its 
Circumſtances - Bartels of Armies muſt be ſuppos'd, 
which cannot be ſeen ; and many other things, et- 
ther undecent, or frightful. But likewiſe as the Ex- 
cellence of the Painter conſiſts in finiſhing ſo rarely 
well all that he does ſhew, that by that the Specta- 
tor may judge of what he hides ; ſo the Poet muſt 
work with ſo'much ——— things on 
Y 1 | EI] GC 
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ke ſhews upon the Stage, may lead the Spectator to 


an eaſie comprehending of thoſe which he either 
cannot or ought not.to ſhew. *Tis for this reaſon: 
that the Drammatick Poets have made uſe of the 
Intervals of the Ads, to perform thoſe things which, - 
could not fo well be done upon the Stage : And the 
Ancients fill'd up that ſpace of time with Choreſes,. 
and other Interludes, as we' do now with Muſick. 
Some may ſay, perhaps, That theſe Intervals are 
not ſo very neceſſary, becauſe one might ſo conti- 
nue the Scenes of a Play without Interludes or Mu- 
fick, that the Actors who ſhould diſappear, ſhould. 
be reputed to do off of the Stage, all that either 
could not, or ought not to be done there, while other 
Actors ſhould appear and act their Parts. This in 
it ſelf may be true ; but Experience teaches,' that 
Mankind has not Attention enough to ſupport the 
reading. of one entire Play, without interruption :- 
tor even one Act too iong is a moſt inſupportable 
trouble ; and, as Cicero ſays, That wo Man would 
make an Oration of one Period, though he had Breath 
enough to recite it ; ſo no Auditor would be. content 
with a Dramma without any pauſe or ſtop, though 
he had an Attention ſirong enough to mind it. Va- 
riety is our greateſt Charm ; and by that means 
Beauties will paſs upon us more agreeably, than a. 
reat and excellent one, always the ſame. But be- 
ides, it happens ſometimes, that all the Actors are 
to be buſied for ſome time off of the Stage, which 
then remains empty ; and ſo that time muſt be filFd- 
up, the the Audience may nor expect with diſguſt 
and tediouſneſs.. Moreover, if there were always 
ſome Actor preſent upon the Stage, the Spectators 
could not naturally imagine that an Actor o em- 
h = ploy d 
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Book 3. of the Strap, 
ploy'd any [more time in what he had been about, 
than while the other Actor was ſpeaking ;*and yer, 
it may be, that firſt Actor muſt be ſuppo$'d to'need 
two or three Hours to do his buſineſs in, which can- 
not be thought to have paſs'd away in! half a quarter 
of an Hours Talking by another, whom the Audi- 
ence has ſeen all the while, - Butthe Intervals make 
this probable enough ; for the abſence of all the 
Actors, 'with the Muſicks playing, and the ceſſation 
of the Audiences attention, do all- contribute to de- 
ceive the Imagination ; ſo as we may' take a few 
Moments for whole Hours : and then when the 
Actors return, and ſay what they have been doin 
we do not 'wonder that they have perform'd 4 
much in ſo little a time. Beſides, the impatience 
we are in to ſce the Continuation of the Story, makes 
us think we have ſtaid a great while, and ſo give the 


more allowance for the things we hear have been 


done in that time. 

The Poet then muſt-confider well in his SubjeA 
what things cannot well be expos'd to view, and 
throw them in the Intervals ; bur if they are to af- 
ford Matter to any great Paſſion or Narration, there 
the Poet's whole Art will be neceſſary, and the 
Reading of the Ancients to boot, who will afford 
him great light in ms thoſe Contrivances. 

' Sometimes the Beauty of an Attion lies in its be- 
ginning onely, and then you muſt ſhew the firſt 
Strokes and Preparations of it, and finiſh it in the 


Intervals, and behind the Stage » So we ſee that 


Eteocles and Polinices diſpute their Pretenfions be- 
fore their Mother ; but they do not fight and Kill 
an 2&tion has nothing but the latter part of it fit for 

T : - (=2] Repre- 


L265 : 


one another before her. Otherwhile it happens, that 
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Repreſentation, and then the beginning muſt be' ſup- 
pos'd ro be done in the Intervals, and che laſt Touch- 
es onely made ſenſible, and preſent to the SpeCtators. 
Sophocles,as we have obſerv'd in the preceding Chap- 
ter, has done this in his Ajax ; not that the Poet is 
bound to do this always at the end of an Act; for 
ſometimes the thing may come to paſs ſomewhere 
further. than- the Place repreſented by the Stage, 
and then the' Buſineſs may be related in the next 
"SORE. =} | | ee 47 
The greateſt Advantage the Poet has from the In- 
tervals of the AQts, is, that by that means he can 
throw off all the troubleſom Superfluiries of his Sub-. 
ze.” But he muſt have a care not to fail into one 
Errour, common enough among our Poets, which 
is to ſuppoſe a thing done in the Interval of an Act, 
which in all probability could not have been done 
without having been ſeen by the Audience . And this 
muſt happen when ir is ſuppos'd to have come to 
paſs upon the Place repreſented 'by the Stage ; for 
that being open, and expos'd to the SpeCtators Eyes, 
"= nothing can probably be perform 'd there, that thall 
6 not be ſeen. I remember, upon this Subject; that 1 
 - was once ata Play, which otherwiſe was no ill Dram- 
matick Poem, .in which there was a Baſtion of a be- 
ſieg d Town, upon which were armed Men for its de- - 
fence ; 'and then inthe Interval of an AC& this Town . 
was ſuppos'd'to be taken by Aſlault, and yet this Ba- 
ſtion was.'neither attack'd_ nor defended upon the 
Stage ; and ſo the SpeCtators remain'd with an ima- 
2 g1nation that the Town was. not taken, Whereas 
= the Poet might at leaſt have ſaid ſomthing of the pro- 
b= bability, if he had found a way to let the Audience 
% know that the Town had been-carried by an Aſſault 
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Book:| "y Of the Shgne & 
in another Flace, and ſo there had been-no- Need of 
defending it there. 

I ſhall not here enter into a particular deduQion 
of the Kinds of Interludes with which the: Romans 
mark'd the Intervals of the As in new Comedy, 
after having taken away the Chorus's, 1 ſhall not 
neither ſay; at what time it was that the Mimes and 
the Embelarii took polleſſion of rhe Stage, nor what 
their Dancing, Muſick, and Buffooning was z why 
rhey made uſe of Flutes, and of what ſort they were 
that are nam'd in ancient Inſcriptions of Comedy 
equal and *unequal, right or left : all that concerns 
onely the underſtanding the Stage of the Ancients, 
and not the Art of — a Drammatick Poem. I 
had undertaken to treat of' all this in a Book which 1! 
ſhould have called The Reſtoring of the Theatre in 
France, to ſhew what Ornaments might be added to 
ours, from Antiquity ; but I ſhould here go too far 
from my Subject, if I ſhould lanch into this Mat- 
ter. I will onely fay, That much of it may be 
learn 'd out of Scaliger, Vitruvius, Julius Pollux, 
Yoſſius, and others, though they ſpeak of theſe Mat- 
ters with ul Methods, and not much Application. 
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Was in ſome doubt whether I ſhould explain 
here all the different Significations of the Word FE 
Scene, becauſe the Learned will meet with nothing 


bur what they know already ; however, having con- 
{1der'd, 


460 
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ar, That Lucza, an old Ee eoving Woman, recite 
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fider'd, that others may have by it ſome Inſtruftion 


about the Matters of the Stage, 1 thought it not 


amiſs to do it, 


Firſt then, the Word Scene, in its original and 


,proper Signification, is taken for a Covering of 


Boughs made by Art, from whence the Feaſt of the 
Tabernacles of the Jews was call'd Scenopegia ; and 
from thence too ſome People of Arabia were call'd 
Scenites, Sometimes too it ſignifies a natural Shade 
.of ſome Grotto, or ſolitary place ; ſo Yirg#/ has it, 


Tum Sylvis Scena coruſcis-------» 
'Deſuper horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 


But becauſe the firſt Comedies, or rather the firſt 

Buftooning, - was under ſome green Shade, the name 
-of Scene was given to all Places where Comedy was 
repreſented ; and Tragedy too, though transferr'd 
into great Cities, yer prefery'd the name of Scene, 
with that of Theatre, which ſignifies a place for 
Spectacles. But then the Word Scexre, even in 
Drammatick Poetry, was taken in different Signift- 


_ cations ; for ſometimes it ſignified the Place of AQ- 


ing, as we fay, tobe upon the Scene ; and wy has 
| upon 

the Scene at the Age of a hundred years. 

Sometimes it ſignifies that which we call the De- 
coration of the Stage ; that is, all the Ornaments of 
painted Cloth which repreſent the Place where the 
thing is afted ; and according to the three kinds of 
Drammatick Poetry, Yitravius teaches how to make 
three ſorts of Scenes or Decorations of the $ 


fit for Tragedy, Comedy, and Paftoral ; and frodty ors 


tenification is come the Word Proſcenion, or Fore- 
ſcene, 
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Book 3, of the Stage. 

ſcene, attributed by the Greeks to that part of the 
Stage where the Z/iſtrions or Ators did both a and 
ſpeak. At laſt its Signification became ſo extended, 
as to expreſs at once the Place where the Actors 
acted, and that where the Spectators were. And it 

is in this ſenſe that the Juriſconſult Zabeo defines the 

Scene, according to Tipiany. Sometimes likewiſe it 
fignified all that pompous Structure of Buildings, 

Galleries, Walks, Seats, and other places, where the 
Romans us'd to repreſent their Games. 

From theſe aaferrns Sipnifications have proceed- 
ed many Miſtakes amongſt the Modern Writers, be- 
cauſe they did 'not rightly underſtand the Ancients, . 
and fo have confounded the Pro/cexion with the De- 
coration, and that again with the whole Building. 

The laſt ſenſe in which the Word Scexe has been 
taken, and. which we particularly need here, is,. 
when ir ſignifies that part of an Act which brings 
any Change upon the Stage ,. by the change of 


Actors. [4 | 
The Gre?ks never us'd it in this Signification, tho- ralus quiden + 
they had the fame diſtinction of: Acts which we # 4 divi- 
have. The Latins firſt brought it in uſe, with the © ark bog 
Word. A#, in New Comedy, having taken away the 4s auten in 
Choruſes. 1 do. not find any thing about this, in any amy a 
Author ancienter than ODoxates ; but ſince we have Granmaticis 
receiv'd it, it will not be amiſs to put here ſome In- © £ _ 
ſtructions to correct the Irregularities of Scenes. = ti cd. abef. 
The Ancients, who had no Diviſion of their Ads 74! >-- 
into Parts, have always very exactly obſerv'd the ©" 
Union or Dependance of .ſcenes-upon one another ; 
for knowing that the whole 4 could not contain- 
above one. ſenſible Action upon the Stage, they 
judg'd very reaſonably, that there was no need of 
Ti | ſeparating. 
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ſeparating the Parts that ſhould compoſe it. Bur 
when our Poets begun to write for the Stage, they 
hardly knew what an Ai7'or a Scexe was; they 
placd a Man upon the Stage, to recite there what 
they had compos'd for him, and they took him away 
again when the Caprzcio of their Muſe pleas'd, and 
then brought on one or more, which went off too 
with as little reaſon; ſo that one might have tranſ- 
pos'd any of their Scexes, without any injury to the 
Play, every one of theny making as it were an Ad 
by it ſelf. We hive ſeen upon our Stage a Caprain, | 
a Poer, and a Viſionary Lover, all without having 
any thing to do with one another ; and whar they 
Maid, was more like ſo many Scholars Declamati- 
-ons, Without any dependency upon each other. 
Now I have obſerv'd, that there are four ways 


. of uniting the Scenes together ; to wit , an Union 
of Preſence, another of Seeking, a third of Noiſe, 


and a fourth of 7ime. 

The Union of Preſence is, when in the following 
Scene there remains upon the Stage an Actor of the 
-preceding Scene ; which may be done three ways : 
Either by bringing on at once 'all thoſe that are to 


be employ 'd in that AR, and make them retire one 


after another,' according to the diverſity of their 
Intereſts; for till thoſe 'who remain make a new 
Scene, which 4s united to the precedent Scenes by 
the*Preſence of thoſe who reſt. And this is a no- 
ble manner for a Firſt A&. The ſecond is, when 
the Aftors come upon the Stage one after another, 
and none of the firſt go off ; tor then all the new 
Actors make new Scenes, which are united to the 
preceding ones by the Preſence of thoſe who were 


already upon. the Stage. And this manner is very 


good 


Book 3. of the Stapr, 
good for a laſt AQt. The Third Way is, when the 
Actors go and come according to their Intereſts and 
Bufineſs: As when two Actors meet upon the Stage, 
if there goes off but one, the ſecond who remains 
makes a new Scene, and knits it with the firſt, by 
other Actors , who are to appear; and this way is 
capable of as much variety as the Poet pleaſes. 
The Second Way of uniting the Scenes is, by ſeek- 
ing when'an Afor who comes uponthe Stage,looks 
for him who went off ; and the Examples are very 
frequent among the Latine Comick Poets ; but one 
mult be very careful that the reaſon for which one 
Actor looks after the other, be a reafon taken from 
the Subje&t inhand, and fenſible to the Spedators, 
or elfe it would bea falſe Colour affeted, and ofno 
effte&t; and we muſt remember befides, that if the 
AQor who was upon the Stage goes off, for fear of 
being ſeen by him that comes on,that does not make 
an union of Scenes, except he that comes on, comes 
with an Intention to look for him that goes off. Some 
of our Moderns have fail d in this, in withdrawing 
their Actors for fear of being ſeen by the comers on, 
whenithe:New Actor had no Intention to look for 
himithat vent off; for in this, far from being anunion 
of Seeking, it is rather one of avoiding, and fo the 
Scenes would be united by the very Aﬀor who 
broke them! | I 
The Union of Nozſe is, when upon ſome Noitfe 
which is made'upon the Stage, an Actor, who pro- 
bably might hear it, comes to'know the cauſe, and 
finds ng body upon the Stage, that Scene made by 
him is very well united tothat which was made by 
thoſewho went off, ſince the Stage does nor remain 
without Action, and-that a Chorus or Mafick could 
M7 + [M] not 
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The whole Art Book 3. 
not be brought in without 1nterrupting the Sequel of 
the Story. . Plautus has many Examples of that. 

As for the laſt which is made by 7ime, "tis when 


an Aﬀor, who has nothing to do with thoſe who go 


offthe Stage, comes on, but in ſuch a nick of time, 
that he could not reaſonably be ſuppos'd to do it 
ſooner or later. We have a preciſe Exampleof this. 
in the Eunuchus of 7erence, in the third At where 
Antipho, who has nothing to do with Chremes, nor 
dide who go off the Stage, ſays, That he is in 
much trouble not to find Cherea, who was that day to 
take care of the Dinner for a Club of young men, that 
the hour of the Aſſignation was paſs 'd, and that he is 
going to look him, and ſo popt upon him; Now 'tis 
moſt certain Antipho comes on naturally at the due 
time, and that Ch2rea had fail'd by being taken up. 
in the Intrigue, in which Tarmeno had ingag'd him 
by ag) ce paſs for an Eunuch, with a young 
Woman that he was in love with. Yet I muſt fay 
this, that this Union of Scenes, except it be done 
with very natural Colours, and great Exactneſs,isnor 
to be much practis'd. | eo 
. Some have put the Queſtion, What ought to be 
the number of Scenes incachAct?The Poet muſt uſe 
in that his own Judgment ;| if there be very few, the 
Act will want variety ; if there, be many, and. ſhort, 
the Act will be perplex'd; there will be little faid, 
and much confuſzion. But we muſt obſerve that Co- 
medy endures many more Scenes than 'Tragedy, as 
es 1. Sha active, and leſs engaged in great paſſions 
which take up time. The Antients have ſometimes 
made up an Act of one ſingle Scene,but I do think that 
tzdious, and much more when as in Sexeca there is 
but one Actor for. that Scene. I think in Tragedy 
: there 
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Book. 3. of the Stage. 


there onght to be at leaſt three Scenes in an AR, and 


| that if there be above eight, it cannot pleaſe ; I be- 
lieve experience will juſtifie this gheſsof mine. 


I ſhall now add here a thing, which it would M 


difficult for me to place any where elſe with more 
order, which is a difficulty which has often puzzled 
our beſt Poets ; and I ſhall at the ſame time ſhew 
them how to avoid it. It happens then very ordi- 


narily in Drammatick Poems, that to give a foun- 


dation to ſome things which are to be ſpoke, or to 
clear ſome others which have been ſaid already,there 
1s aneceſlity of doing it in a Theatral way, and by 
conſequent by an Actor, but as often ſome other of 
the Actors are not to know or hear of it ; it is then 
neceſſary to make a new Scene, to drive off thoſe 
who are to be ignorant of the thing, ' and to bring on 
others who may ſpeak of it ; and this I call a Scene 
of Neceſſity, when it precedes what is to be done; and 
a Scene of [clairciſſiment, or clearing, when it fol- 
lows, and takes away any miſtake or confuſion that 
might [have been : But it is good to obſerve, that 
ſuch Scenes, being as it were independent and looſe, 
they breakthe Union of the others, and often make 
the Stage dull ; both which go avoid, I think we may 
take this Method. _ + 
Firſt, To chuſe the perſon that is to ſpeak upon 
this occaſion, and the place where the Speech thall 
be; all | that depends on the Poets Judgment, who 
to gain Obſervations, may read Plautus and Terence; 
both which have many of theſe Scenes; and for 
thoſe of. Neceſſity, ſometimes they are in'the be- 
ginning of the Play, as Sofia in Andria, and 'Geta in 
Hecyra,- where both theſe Slaves are of thoſe Actors 


whom 'we call Protatick, who appear only at the . 


(M 2 ] opening 
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The mbole Art Book 3. 
= open ins of the Stage, to give intelligence about the | 
| Subject of the Play; and this way is not to be usd | 


» 


without great dexterity. ' || F 
_ - As for thatdulneſs which ſuch Scenes bring along 
with them when they are not in the beginning, but - 
Mp in. the body of the Poem, it mult be corre@ed, by 
ER making the Diſcourſe of him that ſpeaks eager and 
- quick, which cannot be done. but by great Figures, 
| ſuch as Admiration, Exclamation, &c. or by ſome 
Ip | motions of fear or joy ſtrongly expreſſed ; for elſe, 
i - though the thing which -is expreſſed be neceſſary,yer 
b: BEE it will be cold and dull, without any grace, becauſe 
there 'will be a plain afteQtation, which is the greateſt 
fault a Poet -can-fall into. / As for the coming off of 
| ſuch Scenes, which is often very troubleſom, he may 
L _ avoid it by introducing in the beginning of an Act 
= go, the perſon whom he” intends to-employ im any ſuch 
3H Scene,/ provided that may appear probable, and con: 
——- ſiſt with the following Scenes ; or elſe he may retain 
Eo - | at the end'of an Act one or two perſons to this end. 
_s But the moſtrefin'd way of performing this is, todo 
it in the middle of an Ac by fome body retain'd on 
purpoſe to unite the following Scene; and who in 
that interval of time makes alone a Scene of Neceſ- 
fity, or of Eſclairciſſement, by taking occaſion ro 
ſpeak of the different concerns of the Aftors, who 
are gone off, or of thoſe who are fo come ' on ; for 
this way neither the perſon, nor the thing, are af- 
| tected, and the Scenes are not broken, and the Stage 
being warm'd by the paſsions of thoſe who are gone 
oft,. is kept fo eafily by thoſe who are to come on 
next. In all this nevertheleſs I leave the Judicious 
Poet his'liberty, only I have thought fir to warn 
him of theſe Inconveniencies. : 
Ss | Chapter 
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=! Chapter the Thirteenth. 


Of S peffacles, Machines, and Decorations off the 


Stage. ; 


_ and Maciripes, which were employed in the Repre- 
ſentation of their Drammatick Poems, I can ſay 


little here :hat's new upon that Subje&; therefore I 


ſhall not|rqpeat any of it here, my deſign-being on- 


ly to inſtry& the Poet, and not the Decorator ; but. 
ſome Advertiſements may-not be amiſs to the firſt, to - 
_ teach himJome ways how to add ſome external 
Ornaments to the Inventions of his Brain, to. make - 


them appear with more graceand perfection. 


"Tis certain that the Ornaments of the Stage with ; 


the Scenes! Machines, and Decorations, make. the 


_— moli ſenſible delight of that ingenious Magick which 
ſeems tor ake Hero's live again in the world after fo - 


many Ages ; it ſets before us a new Heaven, and a 


new Earth, and many other wonderful appearances - 
of things which we imagine preſent, though we 
know atthe ſame time that they are not ſo, and that- 


we. are agreeably deceiv'd : Theſe Ornaments make 


the Poemsthemſelves more illuſtrious ; the people - 


takes them for Enchantments, and the men of un- 
EY are pleas'd to ſee the dexterity of the 
Artiſts (who Joſe 

concurrence of ſo many Arts and Profeſſions em- 
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ployed in! the Execution of” theſe ns. _ 
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JAving treated at length-in my Terence juſtified - 
& _K about theconſtruction of the Theatres of the - 
Antients ; [together with the Decorations, Ornaments. 
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which all run with joy and delight. It was for this 
that the People of Greece and Rome,though as Martial 
as Learned and Ingenious, did beſtow the richeſt De- 
corations upon their Theatres; there one might ſee 
the Heavens open, where GE their Imaginary 
Gods deſcending to converſe with Men ; the Air 
was often full of the noiſe of Thunderand Lightning; 
the Sea ſhew'd Tempelts, Shipwracks,Men of War, 
Gallys,/and Battles : The Earth did not only pro- 
duce:Gardens;Deſerts,and Forreſts, with magnificent 
Temples and Pallaces,but it often opened,and thew'd 
flaming Abyſw's, Mountains came out of its boſom, 
Furies, Dzmons, and all the Prodigies of their fabu- 
lous Hell: Ina word, the Objects of the diverſion of 
theſe TOPS were taken from all the ſuperaatural Ef- 
fes of the Divinity, the Miracles of Nature,the Ma- 
ſter-pieces of Art, and all the beautiful contrivances 
that Imagination could form for the adorning their 
Theatre. Their Magiſtrates: always ſtrove to ſurpaſs 
one another in theſe magnificenaies, and the People 

ve the higheſt dignities of their Government at 
this price : therefore the Poets, who ſaw thatin the 
fortune of great Men there always was, and would 
be a fund for theſe Hluſtrious Expences, did not ſpare 
to fill their Poems with Incidents, where the richeſt 
Artifices were employed ; and the Workmen were 
pleas'd in adding their labour and contrivance to ac- 
quire thoſe riches and fame which certainly attended 


ET es 8 
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the ſucceſs of their undertakings. 


But for our times, though the Court does not 
diſlike theſe-Ornaments, and that the People crowd - 
to ſee them, yetI would not adviſe our Poet to buſy 
himſelfmuchin theſe machine Plays; our Players are 
neither Rich, nor Generous enough to make the Ex- 
pence 
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Book 3. Of the Stage 
pence of them, and their Decorators want ability in 
the performance ; I muſt add that our Authors them 
ſelv's have been ſo negligent in acquiring the know- * 
ledge of the Ancients ways in this marter, and in 
their means of Execution, that we need not wonder 
if we ſee ſo many ill Invented Embelliſhments of 
this kind. + Yet one would-think that our. Age, as 
ſoon as any. might recover the priſtine glory of the 
Theatre, conſidering the Liberality of our Princes, the 
Application of our Poets,the Ingenuity of our Work: 
men, .and the Care of our Comedians,and that whictt 
we have ſcen already perform'd in-this Kingdom, is, 
it may bez but a pattern of what we may' expeCt in 
the plenty! of Peace. Therefore that we may not be 
wanting to any thing that may contribute to the 
accompliſhment of ſo great a work; I ſhall here com- "- 
municate ſome Obſervations upon publick Spefaclcs- . 
and Machines, which I hope will be of ſome uſe. I . 
conſider all publick Spe&tacles and Decorations of 
the Scene three:ways. | 
Some are of things; when the SpeQtacles are per- 
manent and immovable;. as a Heaven open, a ſtormy 0 
Sea, a Pallace, or the like Ornaments. + Fs b 
| Others are of A#7o»s;when the SpeCtacle depends - | 2 
principally upon ſome extraordinary Fact ; as that 
one ſhould throw himſelf headlong from a Tower,or- 
froma Rock in the*Sea. 6 
The Third fort is of thoſe that -are mingled with' 
Things and Attions, as a Sea-fight, where at the ſame- 
time is:the Seaand Ships, and Men acting upon it. 
Theſe may beall + 09 diſtinguiſhed1nto natural, 
artificial, and marvellous. wy | " 
The Natural ones are thoſe which repreſent the - = 
moſt agreeable things in Nature, as a Deſert, a Moun” 2M 
rain on fire, &'c. | The - 
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The Artificial are thofe which ſhew us the moſt 
nificent works of Art, as a Temple, a Pallace. 
—Fhe Marvellous are thoſe which ſuppoſe ſome Di- 
vine Power or Magick Produ@tion, as the deſcent of 
ſome God from Heaven, or the riſing of ſome Fury 
| from Hell. ; EE fk > 
And of all theſe, the leaſt conſiderable are the laſt, 
becauſe there goes little contrivance tothe inventing 
ofthem, there being hardly any wit fo mean, who 
by this may not bring in, or carry off a, great In- 
trigue. I faw oncea Play, in which the Author ha- 
| ving brought on a Rival, and concern'd him fo deep- 
| ly in his Subiect, | that he did not well know how to 
bring him off, bethought himſelf to kill him with a 
Thunderbolt ; the contrivance was pretty ſure; but 
if this ſort of Invention be admitted in Dramma's,we 
need not much trouble 'our ſelves to wind up the 
Plot any other way ; therefore all theſe Machines 
of Gods and Devils are to be us'd with great diſcre- 
tion, and great care to be taken that in the Execution 
they play eaſily; for elſe the people are apt to laugti, . 
and make Railleries of a God hanging in the Air, or 
_ I ſhould not hkewife adviſe our Poet to uſe fre- 
quently thoſe, where Actions are to make the grea- 
teſt Effect, becauſe that all the ſucceſs dependsupon 
. the Exactneſs of the Comedzays, who are often fo 
negligent in the performance, :that they will neither 
ſtudy the manner, nor time neceffary ; or elſe they 
are fo poſlefled with an Opinion of their Abilities, 
= that they think it beneath them to be inform'd ; fo 
E:_ _ chat either their Idleneſs, or their Vanity, moſt com- 
monly ſpoils that which was well invented,and ought 
to.have made the beauty of the Play. That which 
2 __ remains 
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Book 3. of the Stage. 

remains then is the permanent Decorations, of what 
nature ſoever they are ; -and to theſe I would con- | 
fine the Poet, but ſtill with many Precautions : For, 

Firſt, They are to be neceſſary, infomuch as the 
Play cannot be acted without theſe Ornaments ; or 
elſe they will not take, though never ſo ingenious. 
And in this, 1 thipk, our Andromeda has not all its 
Regularity ; for in the Firſt and Fourth A there are 
two noble Buildings, of different Archirecture, and 
no mention made of them in the Play ; fince theſe! 
two Ads might be repreſented with any of the De- 
corations of the other three, without offending rhe 
Poet, or ſpoiling any Incident of his Dramma. 

Secondly, Thefe Ornaments muſt be agreeable to 
the Sight ;| for 'tis for that, that the People flock to 
them. Not that I would abſolutely forbid the Poet 
to put in things monſtrous or horrible; but at leaſt 
then |the Painting muſt be exquiſite, that the Art 
may be admird. 

They muſt likewiſe be modeſt, and not againſt 
that Pudour which the moſt diflolutelove the appear- 
ances of. ” I believe that the ſhewing of Mars and 
Yenus ſurpris'd in a Net by Yuan, would not be 
allowed for a fine Decoration. | ; TT 

They muſt, beſides, be eafie to put in execution ; - - 
that is, that the Machinifts do diſpoſe ther Machins - 
to play ſo well, that theremay be no need of great 
numbers of Hands, but they do of themſelves per- 
form to a Minute; for the People cannot endure to 
expect long the Effet of a Machin, and when they 
do not hit.the;Minute, they do not agree with the 
Motion and Pretence of the Actor upon the Stage, 
and ſo ſpoil his Part, 

It will likewiſe be reaſonable to conſider, whether 

1 (N] the 
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: The whole Art Book 3. 
the Place repreſented by the Scene,will bear in truth 
that which is to be ſhewed in- Image ; for elſe it 
would be a groſs Fault againſt Probability : For ex- 
ample, If the place of the Scene were a Palace, and 
that cloſe to it were a Priſon, or ſome noifom place; 
D for Princes and Great People do not live near ſuch 
El COS. i Fre | | | 

: E why nn muſt not likewiſe be any Decorations made 
which are not agreeable to the Unity of Place ; as to 
ſuppoſe the Scene the Palace or Chamber of a 
Prince, out of which there ſhould be an immediate 
Paſſage to a great Foreſt : For all'theſe Fictions, 
though pleaſing to the Eye, yet are otherwiſe, to 
"our , which knows them to be. falſe, impoſſi- 


ble, and ridiculous. ES | 

| But particularly, the Poet muſt ſo order it, as that 
out of this Shew and Decoration ſome notable Event 
may reſult in the Body of the Play ; that is, fome- 
' thing that may eontribute either to the perplexing 
of the Plot, or the eaſter unweaving of it ; for it 
all this Shew is: onely for ſhew,. and not of the Ef- 
ſence of the Piece, the Men of Underſtanding will 
value the Decorator for. executing, but not the Poet 
for inventing ſo uſeleſs an Ornamenr. In the Ru- 
dens of Plautus, the Shipwrack that 1s there repre- 
ſented, makes both the Knot and the Unweaving of 
the Intrigue, The Frogs of Ariftophanes have a 
vaſt Decoration, which ſerves to all the As, and al- 
L moſt toall the Scenes, And we ſhall find few among 

E - > the Ancients, but what agree with our Rules. 
- I cannot omit here to advertiſe the Poet of two 
important Conſiderations : The firſt that regards 


himſelf, which is, That: when the SpeCtacles are of 
Things, that is, of Permanent Objects, they muſt, 
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Book! 3. of the Stape. 
if poſſible, appear at the firſt opening of the Stape, 
to Fo end F169 Surpriſe and EE of the _ | 
ple, which generally attends ſuch Sights, may be 
over, before rhe Actors begin to fpeak - or, that if 
there be any neceſlity of changing the Decorations, 

let it be done in the Interval of an AR, that the 
Workmen may have the time neceſlary for their 
Machins ; moving, and the Actor that is to a 


that of dreſſing himſelf at leiſure. ' But if, Bet 
neceſſity of his Subje, ſome great Change is to be 
in the middle of an A&, lethim contrive his Aﬀors 
Part fo, ts he have but little to fay at that time, and 
thoſe too: Words of Admiration, Grief, or Aſtoniſh- 
ment, to give ſome time to the Murmur of the Spe- 
Qators, which is always raid upon ſome ſuch new 
Appearatice. | UE 

The other Conſideration regards the Comedians ; 
which is, when the Spe&tacles conſiſt of Attions - 
that is, when the Aors are to be in ſome poſture 
extraordinary : The Adtor, I fay, muſt ſtudy this 
Poſture with care, before he comes to a& it upon 
the Stage 3- or elſe 'tis odds but he performs it very 
ill and not without danger ſometimes to himſelf - 
all which does not a little trouble the Beauty of the 
whole Piece. | 
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— Book the Fourth. : j_ 
Ny C- Chapter the Firſt. _ I Z 
\ Of the Quantitative | Parts of the Drammatick Poem, . | 
+. and particularly of the Prologue. 5] 6 
n HE Drammatick Poem is ſo chang d ſince : 
the: time. of. Ariſtotle, that though we 
hould make an Allowance for his Tran- | 
ſlators and Intepreters Errours, yet we ; 
| hink we have great reaſon not to be altogether of his : 


mind, particularly in the Matter.of which we are go- | 
| | ing to treat. 7 He: 2» 


jp 


102 The whole Art Book 4. 

He writes, That Tragedy has Four parts of Quan- 
rity, to wit, "the Prologgee, the Choras, the Epiſode, 
and the Exode ; and to make them the more intel- 

ligible, be defines three of then thus. The Prologue 

(lays he) s that part of the Tragedy which i before 
the Entrance of the Chorus. The Epiſode s al that 
# between the two Cantos of the Chorus. And the 
Exode s that part after which the Chorus fings no 
more. This I cannot conceive to be true, accord- 
ing to the preſent ſtate of the Greet Tragedies ; nei- 
ther can Tallow, that Ariſtorle has well diſtinguiſh'd 
the parts of Tragedy as .it was in his'time, at leaſt 
according, to the Works of thoſe three excellent 
Tragick Poets which have been tranſmitted to us. 

To underſtand this aright, let us begin with the 
Prologue, and conſider how many TON of Prologues 
there were among the Ancients. 

The firſt ſort was of thoſe which were made for 
the Inrcereft of the Poet, either in anſwering the 
Inve&ives of his Adverſaries, or i expounding his 
Proceeding in the Play. Many of this kind are to 
= be found in Plautus and Terence, particularly in the 
= : laſt ; which made ſome ſay, as he himſelf relates, 

E | Paw Pots That without the Reproaches and Cavils of the old 
prior _—_ Poet, the new one would not have known what Subjeft 
invenire Prole= 7p have taken for his Prologues. 
gum Fentagen There were other Prologues that regarded the In- 
is Plom. tereſt of the Comedians, either to obtain the Judges 

or the Peoples Favour, or to beſpeak their Attenti- 
on. Such is that of the Pſeuolus of Plantus, and 
ſome others. | 
- There are ſome likewife which make a Mixture 
of the- Subject of che Play; with the Poets or Co- 
medians Intereſt ; and this v was _ the "Ii Or- 
nary 
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Book 4. of the Stage. 
dinary one with Þ lawtws, as appears in his Captives, 
his y re'a0 and his Menechmes. ln - 


Now theſe three ſorts of Prologues were particu- 


lar to Comedy ; for. we meet with none ſuch among. 


the Tragick Poets ; neither do-I think, that if they 


had usd them, that Ariſtotle would have reckon'q: 
theſe ſort of Prologues amongſt the Parts-of Quan: 


tity of a Tragedy ; for they are things by themſelves 
which may be omitted, without injuring the Poem, 
or otherwiſe leſſening its true Proportion. - Tis for 
this reaſon that the Learned Yoſſius lays, That the Pro. 
logues of Comedy and Tragedy are very different, be. 
cauſe in Comedy the Prologue is as it were alien to the 
Subjett ; but in Tragedy it is incorporated with 7t, 
and makes 2 part of it. And yet I muſt fay, That I. 
think he is miſtaken in both ; tor ſomefimes in Co- 
medy the {?rologue is fix'd to the Body of the Poem, 
as in the. (:iſte/aria of Plautus, where it contains- 
three Scenes: and, on the other (ide, the Tragedian- 
Prologaes age not always ſo twiſted with the Subject, 


as-to make a-part of it... = 4 
The firſfand moſt ordinary Prologues of the Greek - 
Tragedies were .'made by one of the Chief Actors, . 
who cameind explain'd to the Spectators all that had 
paſſed in the Story before the opening of the Stage. 
We have of; this ſort divers in Euripides, where the. 
Adtor having done this,ends with ſome Verſes which. 
give a beginning to the ACtion of the Poem. 
But it ciinnot be ſaid, that theſe Prologues make 
a- part of the Tragedy ; firſt, becauſe they are Di- 
ſcourſes made to the SpeQators, and by conſequent, 
faulty, by: mingling the Repreſentation with the 
Theatral Action: Neither are they neceſſary, becauſe 
thoſe| thin'zs| whuch precede the beginning ,* ng 
by ay,. 
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Play, ought to be dexterouſly told in the Play, in 


difterent parts of it ; and this Z/chylus and Sopho- 


cles always obſerve, So thar it is moſt certain, that 
theſe Prologues, which contain the Argument of the 
Play, are'uſcleſs, defeftive, and may be eaſily fepa- 
rated from it. And therefore we do not ſee that 
Monſieur Corneile, whom 1 always cite as a great 
Maſter for the Stage, has ever us'd fo ill an Artifice ; 
and I cannot but condemn thoſe French and 1talians 
who have had recourſeto it. | | 
Euripides makes another ſort of Prologue, more 
faulty and defetive ſtill; to wit, when he employs 
ſome of the Gods to __—_ by his Omniſcience, 
not onely all that was paſs'd, but things to:come in 
the Play, even to the Cataſtrophe ; by which means 


all che Events were foreſtall'd , than which there 


could not be a greater Fault, ſince it deſtroys all that 
Expectation Suſpenſion which makes the Sur- 
priſe and Novelty of the Play. Now.I do not think 
that Ariſtotle means this ſort of Pro/ogue neither, 


_ when he ſays 'tis a Quantitative part of the Dramma. - 


The two ſorts of Prologue which remain for us 
to conſider, ſeem to agree better with Ariſtotle's 
Definition : 7he Prologue, fays he, 7s that part of 
the Tragedy which precedes the arrival of the Cho- 
rus «pon the Stage ; By which he ſeems rather to 
teach us the Place of the Prologue, than its Nature : 
And according to this Definition , thoſe Tragedes 
that begin with the Chorus, have no Prologae : Such 


are the Rheſas, the Perfrans, and the Suppliants of * 


Euripides ; and by conſequent, according to this 
Dottrine, they have not their due Proportion, being 
depriv d of their firſt Quantitative part: (And by the 
by, we may by this diſcover the Miſtakes of thoſe 
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Book.4: Of the Stage. 

who have given us Arguments and Preambles upcn 
theſe Greek Trapedies) for they 'fay at the begin» 
ning of 'tlieſe three Plays which 1 now mention'd, 
That the Chorus makes the Prologue ; for ſince the 
Prologue, according to Ari/totle, ought to contain 


poſe 55 


all that is faid before 'the Chorus comes on ; *tis im- 


poſlible fer the Chorus to make the Prologue ; or if 


the Chorus could make the Prologue, then Ariſtories 
definition-is goodi for nothing : But now let tis come 
10 theſe tyvo laſt ſorts of Prologues. | 
. - One of them did uſe to contain in three or four 
Scenes made before the coming on' of the' Chorus, 


ſome thitigs which concern'd the Theatral Aion, 


but which} in truth were not neceſſary parts of the 


Poem. We have two Examples of this in the Phw. 
niczans, arid in the Medza of Euripides. In the firſt 


Antigone \yppears upon the Walls of Thebes, with her 


Governour, who ſthews her the Army of the' be- 
ſieging Princes, with ' ſome 'Diſcourſes about the 
Commanders of it, and this in ſome ſort does regard 
the Dramiza, but does not in| rigour make a part of 
it ;: and the Author of the Argument fays expreſly, 
that all that A»?igonus does upon the Walls of t 
Town,is a >folutely out of the Theatral Action. 

In the Gther Tragedy Medea's Children appear 
with their. Governour, to whom Medz4's Nurſe re- 
commend; them, expreſſing ſome' fear for them in 
the fury ayd resge of Medea againſt Jaſon their Fa- 
ther; and:this "at firſt ſeems' to belong to the Sub» 
ject, but 17et it makes no py of the Dramma ; for 
if you begin the P'ay juſt after the firſt Chorus, you 
w.ll not iſs any thing/init; and therefore in both 
theſe Play ;:the. Prologues are not inſeparable from 
the body of the Dramma ; and'that which may ſtill 
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The whole Art Book A. 
contribute to convince us of this is, that-in theſe Pro- 
logues the Poets often put things which were incon- 
ſiftent with the Rules of the Stage; 2s in. the Aga- 
memnon of A&ſchylus, where one' of the Guard that 
ſpeaks the Prologug ſeems to ſee. ng which could 
not come to paſs inthe time -preſerib'd by:the Dram- 
matick Poem ; and if this, Prologue were to be ſup- 
pos'd part of the Play,: it would make ur defective, 
and againſt all the Rules. | | 
The other ſort of Prologue plac'd before the Chor 
rus, contain'd not only-ſuch- things as regarded the. 
Poem, but ſych-alſo as. were proper, and-1ncorpora- 
red-with its Subjea, making a true part of it; as in 
the: Sphigenia in Aulide, where the diſquiet of Aga- 
memnon, and the Narration.he makes tg an old Man, 
the Subjet ; and. if the definition that 4ri/orle 
gives of Prologues can be reduc'd to any. rational 
meaning, it' muſt be to this ſort of Prologue ; bur 
yet I cannot underſtand neither why this: muſt be 
-all'd.a Prologue: ſooner than any other part | of the 
Ply; 'tis properly an Fpifede,. and its being before 
or after the Chorus changes nothing in its nature, bur 
only alters its place ; and this, in my Judgment, is 
not enough to make a juſt and true diſtintion of the 
parts of;a Dramma,. who ought ro have more Efſen- 
tial diflerences between each other. My Concluſion 
then is, that that which is properly Prologue, cannot 
be reckon-d. a parc of the Play ; and that which is a 


3. 


| d a Prologue, 
than the other Epiſodes that compoſe the Play. 
If in'oppoſition-to this anyone ſhall ſay, that in 


the beginning of all the Tragedys' of Sophocles and 


FAſchylus, 
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Aſchylus, we meet with the ſame word that is in : 
Euripides. (and which ſignifies to ſpeak a Prologue) 
though oeither of theſe -Paers defign'd a Prologue, 
excepr Sodhocles in his Elettra, and Z/chylus in his 
 Agamemmm) 1 ſay, that is not ſo much to be minded, 
becauſe the words ſignifie likewiſe to ſpeak fre, and 
are fo trainſlated in the Latine Verſion; and this may 
ſerve to {void a miſtake upon this Subject. 
As for the Chorus, of which Ariftorle makes the 
ſecond pit of Tragedy, it muſt be confider'd in- 
two diffrent ſtates ; the firſt is, when the Chorw 
ſpeaks with the other Actors in an Epiſode, or the 
cofitinuagion of an AQ, for then the Chorus is per- 
featly an! Ator concern'd, and working in the In- 
trigues of. the-Stage, according 10 the Doctrine of 
Ariſtotle und Horace; and in this ſenſe the Chorus 
can in no wiſe be counted a diſtin& part of the 
Play, EE, T 
ES officer ſtate in which we are to conſider «the 
Chorus isy when it ſings to mark the Intervals of the - 
Ads, anc: therefore 15 defin'd by Yeſfas a part of the 20m +4 
Fable aftir an AQ, or berween two Adﬀts. Now I wn .:-"W 
will notileny but Choras's may have been true parts ! «tun & 
! © C . _ 4un. Vf. l, 
of Trage ly, as long as they ſung things concerning \". _ 
the true Fubject of the Poem upon the Theatre ; but nf. Per. 
they wete not neceſſary parts, ſince they have been 
| ſo eaſily 6mitted, no more than our Muſick that plays 
between the Acts can be faid to be an Eſſential part 
of our Phys. : | | 
AriſtoiJes Exodus, or laſt part of Tragedy, is not, 
in my O\>nian, any whit better diſtinguh'd ; for if 
the /*xozcs contains ail that is ſaid atter the Chorus 
gives oveR, it is no more than our fifth Act; and ROS: 5 
therefore /oſius would have the Cataftrophe and the "ot 
TM COT] Exodus 


a 
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Exodus to be the ſame thing ; but in that he does 
not agree with Ariſtoile, for according to him rhe 
Catajirojhe often begins towardsthe end of the fourth 
Act, and ſometimes it does not begin till towards the 
middle ofthe fifth Act,ſo thar then you would be ob- 
lig'd to cut off from the' Exodus all that ſhould be faid 
after the Chorus gives over, or elſe according to 
Voſſius it would be cut in two by a Chorus;both which 
are againſt Ariſtor/c's DoErine, But beſides, what 
will become of this Exodus in thoſe Tragedys that 
end with a Chorus, as all Euripides's, and the beſt of 
Sophocles and /chylas's do ; for the laſt Verſes of 
their 1 ragedys were according to the moſt receiv'd 

Opinlon ſung by the Chorus,and ſo there could be no 
Exodus in thoſe Plays, whoby conſequence, accord- 
ing to Ariſtotle, muſt want that part of. quantity. It 
will not be amiſs to obſerve here by the by, that 

Exodus, and Exodion are not the ſame things ; for 

the Exodus 15 the laſt part of the Play, and the Ex0- 
dion was a piece of Buffoonery, as the Mimes and 
Embolimes were, and were aCted when the Play was 
done, by thoſe they called Exodzarzii,, which may. 


_ preventa miſtake, apt elſe to be made 1n reading rhe 


Antients. 7 
From all this that we have faid, it appears. that 
either Ari/totle did not explain himſelf well in his 
Definitions, or that thoſe Plays. which we have of 
the Greek Poets, did not ſerve him for the Rules of 
his Poeticks; ſo that of thoſe four parts of quantity. of 
Tragedy, of which Ari/torle makes mention, we 
have but one lefr, which alone makes up our whole 
Tragedy, and that is the Epiſode ; for fince the Epi- 
ſode contain'd all that was between the Antient Cho- 
r«s's, and that our muſick with which|we begin and 
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Book 4. of the Stage, 
end our plays is to us 1n the -place of the Ancient 
Choras's,it js maniteſt,that fiveZpiſodes make our five 
As ; but becauſe we divide our A#s into. Scenes, 
and that -xe ſeparate our Acts by a conſiderable 
diſtance of:time, neceſſary to the Theatral Aion, I 
therefore \think that a Drammatick Foem can be 
properly id to have but two parts of- quantity, to 

wit, - Frove*fAts ſubdivided into Scenes, without an 
limited nurvber ; and the four Intervals of thoſe Ads. 

IF any one elſe has more light toſhew.us other parts, 


L 


I ſhall eaſily ſubſcribe ro his Opinion. 


————— ' s I 


_ .., Chapter the Second. 
0f Epifoles according to the. Doftrine of Ariſtotle. 


O \F:erſtand this matter well, we muſt look -- ve i 


_ bac; to ſome things that have been faid al- 449 Ex 
hs: ratoſtent, 


ready,and |tnow thatTragedy &:Comedy begun thus. vue.cmg.2. 


Bacchus; having found out the Art of culrivating 
the Vine, {and making Wine, taught it /carizs, who 
then was Maſter of a little Territory in A/zica, to 
which he >3ave his name. Zcarius having preſently 
pur his Sk.Il to tryal, met with a Goat 1n the Vin- 
tage time, that waseating his Grapes, therefore look. 

ing upon kim as an Enemy to Bacchas, ſacrificed him 
to him ; {nd_ having call'd his neighbours to this 
Sacrifice, ithey all together fell a dancing and fing- 


ing ſomet/1ing in the honour of Bacchus, whom they ; 
had thus rzveng'd of his Foe. This appear d to them ,;.;.* 
| 


Caſſod. b. 4o : 


o 


both ſo regigious, and ſo pleaſant, rhat they continu'd Ren. Purer. 


| it every year at the ſametime,and call'd it 7ragedia, 29-19. 
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The whole Art Book 4. 
The Arhenzans having in proceſs of time tranf- 
ferr'd this Ceremony to their Town ; their beft Poets 
| began to be concern'd in the Hymn to Bacchus, and 
to ſtrive with one another for the honour 'of excel- 
ling in it. They brought in beſides great Chorus's of 
Mufick and Dances, with many turnings and wind- 
ings, and ſo transferr'd it from the Temples to the 
Theatres, without any irreverence ; nevertheleſs,be- 
cauſe thoſe very Theaters were dedicated to Baccbas, 
and the Victim that was facrificed to him, was a 
Goat, as deſtraQor of the Vine; from whence this 
Rymn was called Tragedy, as who ſhould fay, the 


Athen. l. 2, | ; NR ak 
Der - Goat-Fong, and fo mnch ofit as remain'd among the - 


On PE Country people in Villages, was called Comedy, as 


140: who ſhould fay a Country-Sowg : All this appears 


cedie & Co- Clearly from many famous Authors of Antiquity. 
medie a rebus | | 


Divinus _— Altaribus, & admoto hirco.id genus carminis quod ſacer Chorus libero patri red- 
athat Trageaia dicehatur.. Donat. in Terentium. | 


Thus were diſtinguiſh'd theſe two Poems, though 
they had the fame beginning itt the fare Country 


| of Tcaria, and by the fame adventure, according to 


Athengeus, of whoſe Opinion are Donatus Maximus 
of Tyr, and Euſtathzus. 

Now it happening that by little and little the Sub- 
jects that the Poets took to praiſe Bacchus, being ex- 
hauſted, they were forc'd to add little Stories or 
Fables, which they handled merrily at firſt, in ho- 
nour of Bacchus. - To confirm this, Ariſiotle writes, 
that from /ittle Fables male with mirth and fooling, 
Tragedy roſe by degrees to that perfefion it acquir d in 
Sophocles me. Some are of Opinion that Fpzgenes 

_ the Syrzon72u was the Author of Tragedy, whether 
it were that he firſt brought the Sonz from the Vin- 
: | tage 
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Book: 4. of the Stage. 


tage to th6eTown, or that he firſt inſticuted the Di 


pute between the Poets, in which the Conque 
receiv'd fer reward the Goat that .was facrific 


Bacchus, alger a formal Proceſſion; the Ceremony of 


which deferib'd by Platarch, was ſimple enough at 


firſt, though much alrer'd in his time : However, 
Tragedy r:main'd a great while inthe ſame tate ; 


for berween this Epigeves and Theſpis, who firlt 
added an Aﬀto this Hymn, there are reckon'd four- 


teen famous Teal Poets, almoſt all Succeſibrs to - 


one anothe;; 'tis of the Tragedies of that time 


that Dzogercy Laertins is to be underſtood, when he 


writes in tFe Life of Plato, that the Chorus formerly 
ated the whole Tragedy. Theſe words at firſt did ex- 
tremely puzzle me, becauſe the negle& of Chorus's 
in our days, hinder'd me from pomectating the true 
ſenſe of the Author. I confider'd Tragedy as 1 found 
it in Sophoc es, and there I could not fee any confor:-. 
mity withyZaertius's mind ; and all I could then 
imagine in Hrder to make ſomething of it was, that 
they that nijade the Chorus were likewiſe the Hiſt- 
rions and Actors of the Tragedy : But beſides that. 
thereby I. 1nade no diſtinction between the Hilt- 
rions who:were Actors, and the Thymelicks, who- 
were Muſicians, againſt all truth of Antiquity. I 
found the difficulty ſtill grow upon me, when I read 
in Atheneuf, That antiently all ſort of Tragedy was 
compos'd only of the Chorus, and had no Hiſtrions or 
Adors at af: For theſe laſt words did entirely de- 
roy all m'y firſt thought, neither could I any ways. 
relieve my RIf by any of ' the Interpreters of thefe 
two Autho's, though ſo many Learned men have 
commentec them, without ſaying one word of this ;- 
therefore I began to go back to the firſt Original of 
FOG things, . 
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things, and conſidering that Tragedy at. firſt was 
nothing but an Hymn of the Pagan Religion, danc'd 
and ſung by Chorus's of Muſick, I eaſily. found the 
ſolution fall my. difficulties; for 'tis moſt certain, 
that in that time, and for almoſt fix -hundred: years 
afcer Tragedy was: repreſented only by the Chorus, as 
Laertias has it, and had no Actors, as Athenzns tru- 
ly affirms. Ts Sr ny 7 
Atlaſt Theſbis bethought himſelf of putting in an 
Actor, who 
Chorus might take breath, and reſt themſelves ; not 
that I think that Actor ſpoke alone, but he made a 
Dialogue with the Ws Es, ' or ſome other: perſon 
of the Chorus, who anitwer'd him ſomething to the 
purpoſe, to give him Subject to, continue his Diſ- 
courſe, as we may yet ſce'in ſome fragments of 
Epicharmas, who liv'd in that time, - We muſt not 
think nevertheleſs, that 7he/pzs was the Inventor of 
Tragedy, as Horace ſeems to believe, but only that 
he introduc'd the firſt Actor without fingiag. And 
Plato tells us, that Tragedy was in great credit in 
_ Athens long before Theſpis's time. And as for what 
is faid alſo of him, 7hat he carryed his Afors about 
in a Cart, [rom whence they ſpoke many Railleries and 
witty Feſts againſt paſſengers, that mult not, be under- 
Nood of ſerious Tragedy, for which there were al- 
ready publick Theaters, but of Satyrical Tragedy, in 
which they repreſented the Dances, and groſſeſt po- 
ſtures of Satyrs and Sileres, who were Juppos'd to 
have accompany'd Bacchus in his Voyages, (for this 
Satyrical Tragedy was at firſt without Actors,as well 
asthe ſerious one, according to Attenezus) and-came 
at laſt to that perfection, that it was one of the four 
Poems which made the 7etra/ogy of Dramma's, in 
| ot. which 


ould recite withour ſinging, that the 
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Book $4. of the Stage. 113 
which tlie Poets of Athens diſputed the Prize at 
their four great Holidays 
Theſpts likewiſe ney to his Jeſls "Oy Railleries 
the dawting of his Actors with Lees of Wine,. as 
Horace fas it; or with Ceruſe and Vermillion, as gue carr 
Suidas reports : And this wa: done to imitare fo. f.eibn ia 
much th& better the Satyrs, who were always FEPre- ore. Heres: 4 
ſented with red Faces] as Yirgil paints Slenus's, ot«Pot. 
dawh 'd with the. Juyce of Elder: berries and Mulber' area 
ries. |- -  frontem mori 
Ar laſt. Tragedy having receiv'd a total alteration, * 7g 
by Recitils in the Intervals of the Muſick, it acquir'd 
ſhortly after its utmoſt PerfeCtion ; for ZEſchylas, 
' who liv fif ' years, or thereabours,' after Theſp1s, 
added ong Ator more, and ſo made up two Aﬀors - 2 
and indegd we never ſee more than two, in any Scene | . 
of his, talking together, except it be for a word or = 
two pur ijn by a third, and that too very ſeldom, 
whatever: Scaliger ſays to the contrary; he invented p;,,,;, Pla, 
| likewiſe ;a convenient Dreſs for his Aﬀtors with Co- & Philef. is 
thurnes, pr High Shoes to make them appear tall 52% oa 
like Heries. Sophocles Who was born Ten or Twelve 16.66. 
years aftfr the Death of Zſchylus, encreas'd the 
number of the Chief Aftors to Three, and caus'd - 
the Scenes to be painted with Decorations fitting for 
his SubjeTS. ! So-that in leſs than Fourſcore years 
Tragedy-attain'd' rO Its higheſt perfeQion, with all E- 
the Glor? of which it was capable. | 
As fof Comedy, Donatus ſeems to think it was | 
invented -by Shepherds and Country People, who Wo 
'us'd to gance about the Altars of Apollo ſirnamed -4 
Nomian,qpnd fing at the ſame time ſome Hymns in - 3 
wot him; but L had rather believe 4:henzus, 
Tr tc it take its riſe with Tragedy, and they 
FF were 


Fw 


The whole Art Book 4. 
were both conſecrated to Bacthus, and not to Apole : 
Except Donatus would judge of all Theatral Aﬀtions 
by the Apollixary Games, which indeed were Sce- 
ick, and celebrated in the Honour of Apo/o. 

I fay then, That Comedy and Tragedy were born 


a4. together ; and accordingly we find in Clemens Alex- 


andrinus, that the Invention of Confedy was attri- 
buted to one S5/arion of [caria ;. it may be, becauſe 
he was the firſt that compos'd the Hymns of Bac- 
chus, after the Sacrifice of the Goat by /carius. And 
this may ſuffice to appeaſe the Quarrels of the 
Learned upon the Origine of Comedy , ſince they 
are not agreed neither in Times, Places, nor Perſons. 
But Comedy had not the ſame progreſs with Tra- 
gedy, it being long detain'd in Confuſion and Dif 
order : Nay, even in 5-4 eg 'Ss time, which was 
after Sophocles and Eeripides, it was Tull of fatyrical 
Refle&tions and ſcandalous Slanders. It will be hard 
for us to mark the degrees of 'its progreſs, from the 
time that it was a Rural Hymn, to that of its per- 
fetion upon the Stage ; becauſe, as Ariſtotle - 
it being not ſo noble as Tragedy, there has been leſs 
care to make Obſervations upon it ; and the Magi: 
Perates were a great while before they concern'd them- 
ſelves in giving the Choruſes, but us 'd to leave them 
zo the Diſcretion of thoſe who made the Comedy. Ne- 
vertheleſs, if I may venture to bring to light things 
buried in ſo long an Obſcurity, I think thac it begun 
to have Attors box the ſame time as Tragedy Tie 
that is, under Epicharmus the S7cilzan, the Con- 
temporary of Zheſps ; and before that time I have 
not obſery'd any Speakers. And 'tis from this, that 
the S:c:/ians do maintain, That Comedy wW i 
ed at Syracuſe, becauſe Fpicharmus was that Coun- 
Wl | | tryman ; 
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_ of the Stape, 


that they c 7One pretend that there was 
we have yet the Frap- 
ments of Alkea, a Lp two hundred years be- 
fore his time) but becauſe he firſt introduc'd an 
or. with the Chorus. We may ſay as much of 
annyrion; who was the firſt that added Masks and 
Pulfoons. accord p to Athenzws.; and the fame of 
Cratims, -who ſetled three Adors, and made the 
whole G ; pofition regular ; the fame of Aiftopha- 
nes, who pave Comedy a further 10n ; and fo 
of all thoſe whom Demedes calls the firſt Comick 
Poets, though they came a grear while after Come- 
dy was inyented. } 

Now v/e are to ls goth that the Recital of 
that *Adtor or Player introduc'd by Theſpis in Tra- 
an Ng So hich was ſince encreas'd 


£ when F2 ors hy and others did 


Kid, that; 
was prop! Fr elther to the Adtions or My 
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ing to the Subjett, ſeems very abſurd, ſince without 
thoſe things the Epz/odes thernſelves could not. be. 
=p "Theſe Complaints.of Bacchus's Prieſts.did nor at 
== __ :: all ſtop rhe Progreſs of Tragedy, which by. little and 
- little went ear AY and ar laſt grew'to ſuch a di- 
- ſtance from its Originals, as. that the ZEpz/odes be- 
Þ: came. the Tragedy. it {clt; ._ Lherctore, now all the 
Doctrine and Precepts. of, Ari/otle about. the Epj- 
ſodes, how to make: them ſucceſsfully, is no. more 
than the Art how. to make a Drammatick Poem ; 
for we have neither Pro/ogxe, Chorus, : nor Exode to 
make the Parts of our Tragedy - ſo that having none 
but the Epiſode left, that alone muſt _be..called the 
Dramma;; and when. we. read in Athengeus, That 
| Alexander, a# the laſt Feaſt he made before his death, 
recited an Epiſode of tbe, Andromeda of Euripides, 
we muſt nor underſtand it as Natals Comes does in 
his Marginal Nore,. calling it a Piect added to make 
Mirth ; bur. rither.in the leaſe of Arifotle, tha i 
was ſome part of that Tragedy, either a fine Deſcri- 


&} 
+. 
2 


ption,. or ſome pathetick Expreſſion in ſome Adt of 


* Je being then agreed, that. the Epiſodes contain 
all that is between.the « Poreder \thar.is to ſay, Five 
As, diſtinguiſh's by five Concerts of Muſick, Ari- 
ftotle gives three principal InſtrufQtions in cqmpoſing 
reſolv'd how much of it you will bring upon the Stage, 
you muſt then caſt your Epilodes, that 1s, the Deſcrj- 
prions,: Diſcourſes, Paſſions, and other things that 
are t0- entertain the Stage. And this is. one of the 
greateſt Dexterities of the Poet. 

The ſecond. s, . That the Epiſodes be proper and'na. 
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Of FY Stage; | | 


eval to. ihe Story or Fable; that is to fay, drawn 
from the very Etlence of the Subjed, and ſo; fit, as ro 


ſeem to. jam Jump naturally, | and of themſelves, with 


the whole 2oncourſe of other Events. And *cis out 
of the ſecret Knowledge Men have of this Precept, 
that we have often ſeen them blame upon the Stage 
Narration; that were not neceſſary, ſuperf and 
vain Deſcriptions, Complaints, and other Paſſions, 
nts Nc luc. out :of order, and without - which the 
11a might not onely have been, but have been 
better. 
The th; ird Rule i is, 7} bat the Fpiſodes ought no? to 
be dn: Long. ras _—_ it which even the Common 
e every day condemn upon our 'Steges ; for 
the | fit sſt-Diſcourſes, and: rk y nec =/9 Dk ones, 
eaſure, after which they become tedious. 
To. theſe three Pregepts of Ariſtotle, T add-two 
Obſervations of my own; That the Drarftmatick 
Poet muf have a care in theſe Epiſodes not to enter 
too mucÞ} and too ſtrongly inro the" particulaF of 
things; but he muſt onely. touch the beauritul places 
of his Subject, by ſome ſtrong. Thoughts ; becauſe 
elſe there will appear an Afﬀectation, and be too un- 
like aNaygral Diſcourſe, which in all things he is to 
imitate. bf 
- Te other Obſervatian' is, Thar often the Buſineſs 
of the Stige does not ſuffer that i the AQors ſhould 
make long Diſcourſes, not even of a thing neceſla- 
ry; as.if- they were to go in haſte to! ſaccour { 
aMiaed Perſon, or to avoid their Enemies; 11 
therefore adviſe the Poet, in ſuch occaſions, fo ule 
ſome othzr Means to inſtruct the Speftators of thar 
which thy are not to be [2 norant of, or' to do it at 
leaſt 3 in x very few Words,: 19 as to keep the Rules of 
Probability. 
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ility, One great flight in theſe ſudden Oc- 
 caſions, hs explain ſome Circumſtance of the Sto- 
ry, which may ferve for the underſtanding of r 

ſ Events, and fo reſerve to ones ſelf the Liber: 

ry of explaining the reſt at leiſure. | 
As for the other. al Inſtructions that Ari/totle 
2 gives about the Epijedes, they are to be found in his 
6 | Interpreters ; bilt the Poet muſt ſtill remember, thac 
are to be applied to the Acts and Diſpolgig 
” of Tragedy, as it is now treated amongſt 
being moſt certain, that Drammatick Poems which 
d the Events of two Stories in the unity 
A&tion, were never called by the 
Erifodics Fables.; becauſe thoſe Drammas 
which contain bur one Story, are as much Epiſodick 
| as the others ; that is, they have as many Ads or 
Recitals between the Chorujss, as we have already 

tly explain'd. 


e Third. 
7 Of the Choruſes of the Ancients. 


pl _ Chapter 


y, That Tragedy in its firſt 
ing but a Sacred Hymn 
ed rothe Honour of Bacchus ; and that 


by 
4 


z/odes, which we call Afts, 
Chorus. And we know like- 
nowadays 71 ragedy has quite loſt its Choruſes, 
had loſt his, even before the Ape of Plan- 

at it may ſeem to'ſome, that a Diſcourſe 
of Choruſes may be now an unneceſſary 


of the Stage. 119 
| Practice "of our Stage. But beſides chat they may | 
one day |2e re-eſtabliſh'd upon our Theatres,' when 2 
we are well inform'd what they were amongſt the * 
Ancients, 'I think if very neceſlary for me to explain 
here my; Thoughts about them , and which will 
ſcarce be.found any where elſe. 
To tate the Chorus not as it was at firſt, when 
alone it Taade the whole Tragedy ; bur as it was in | 
the time {f Sophocles and Euripides, that is to ſay, 
in its-perftion among the Grectars, I think we may . 
define the C horus thus. | = 
' The Chorus is a Troop of Adtors, repreſenting the - I 
Aſſembly 'o+ Body of thoſe Perſons who either were pre- 
ſent, or iebably might be ſo,' upon that Place or 
Scene whexe the "tion is-ſuppos*d to be tranſafted. 
Theſe Words are of importance, and we are not 
to proceed] without well-weighing of them. Thus 
we ſee, that i in the Zecuba o: Euripides, the Chorus 
is of 7ro0jm Women who were Slaves in the Camp, - 
it being tnoſt probable that rhey were at the Tents 
of Hecubs), who was under the ſame Captivity with . ... 
them. Ad | in- the Ha s the Chorus. is of. Satyrs, | 
and thatzvery. in y contrivd ; for no other 
ſort. of N;en conl pannanh to ſtay before the Den - 
of cruel Polyphemus. In the Antigone of Sophocles 
the Chorus; is of the Old Men of Thebes, becauſe be- 
ing ſent for by.Creon to Cbuncil, none could more- 
reaſonabl!; be thought to be before his Palace. In - 
the Hiax"t the Chorus is 'of Seamen of Salamis, who - 
come ver; naturally before the Tent of their Prince, | 
_ to endeayour to do him ſome - Service, upon the | 
noiſe of hjs being furious and miad. In the Prome- . | 
theus of ;#ſchylus the Nymphs of the Ocean make | 


the C bores becauſe in probability ny any other . 
Perſons « 
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Perſons could be ſuppos'd'near that unfortunate Man, 
who was faſtned to a Rock far from the commerce 
of the reſt of Mankind ; and alſo 1p the Seven before 
Thebes , the Young Women of the Town make the 
Chorus, becauſe it was more reaſonable to aſſemble 
them before the Palace, and make them ſtay there 
full of fears and-apprehenſions, lamenting the Cala- 
mity. of the War, than |to have plac'd Men there 


who are ſuppos'd neceſſary to the defence of their 


Countrey. And from this” we may judge likewiſe 
with what Induſtry and Ingenuity Ariſfophanes, in 
his Play againſt Secrates, makes a Chorwg of 
Clouds, becauſe he ſuppoſes Socrates to invoke them 
to appear at his Sophiſms; -as in another place he has 
made a (Chorus of Birds, which two Athenians come 
and entertain in a place full of Trees, and out of the 
way, talking to them about building a Town 1a the 
Air. I make no Citations here out of thoſe Trage- 
dies which go under the name of Sexeca , becaiiſe 
they are very ill Models to imitate ; and particu- 
larly, the Choruſes are very faulty : for ſometimes 
they ſee all that's done upon the Scene, hear all that's 
faid; and ſpeak very properly to all ; and at other 
times one would think they were blind, deaf, and 
dumb. In many of thoſe Drammas one. can hardly 
tell who they repreſent, how they were dreſs'd, nor 
what Reaſon brings them upon the Stage, nor why 
they are of one Sex, more than of another. Indeed 
the Verſes are fine, full of Thoughts, . and overload- 
ed with Conceit ; but may in moſt places be very 
well ſpar'd, without ſpoiling aoy thing, either in the 
Sence, or in the Repreſentation of the Poem.  Be- 
ſides, the Thebaida has none at a'l, whether ir be 
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OK Off the Stage. \ 

Which I Gn hardly believe, becauſe there: would ar 
leaſt hav# remain'd ſome fragments, conſidering that 
they were pieces inſerted into the very body of the 
Poem ini nany places; fo that I am apr to believe 
that.the jiuthor. made none at all for that Play ; and 


this with:ſome other conjectures, has given me occa- | 


 ſionto deubt ofthe truth of what Scaliger affirms fo 
poſitively;; to wit, that Tragedy never was without 
Chorus'sS +for I incline to think that in the rime of the 
debauch'd and looſe Em Emperours, where Mimes, Em- 
bolimes, and Buffoons came in for Interludes in Tra- 
gedy, as; well as in Comedy, the Chorus ceas'd by 
' Iittle andlittle to be a part of the Drammatick Poem, 
and becar1e only a Troup of Muficians and Dancers, 
to mark-he Intervals of the Ads; but thoſe four 
Greek Pders,whoſe works we hav & have been much 

:Xa_t in their Chorus s than ; the Author of Se- 


of them Tkewiſe itis that we rack, ran Chorus 
might be iompos'dof all forts of perſons, without di- 
ſtinion tither of Age or Sex,nay of livingcreatures. 
or inſenſille things, as Ariſtophaxes has done, from 
which we may likewiſe obſerve, that they who 
thought the Chorus repreſented the people were 
ſomething out; for we ſee that in his XFnights the 
people o "4thens is aQting, ſpeaking and judging the 
conteſt be tween. Cleo and Agoracritus, and that the 
_ Chorus is of Athenian Knights, perfeQly diſtinguiſh'd 
from thoſ: who repreſent the people. 

And when Arifotle and Scaliger after him name 
the C horgls 2 kind of idle Client, which gives but ſmall 
aſiſtance ty. thoſe he pretends to. help. It muſt be un- 
. _ derſtood. no in compariſon of the other Adors, 
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who'are WETIA more buſie; as alſo becauſe rhe 
Chorus never forſakes the place of the Scene ; where- 
as the other Actors often perform great things oft: 
of the Stage ; but yet the Greek Poets have never 
choſen for their Chorus cither idle people (though. 
they might be eaſily ſuppos'd preſent) or thoſe who 
had no concern. in the buſineſs, in hand, becauſe all hat 
they could have faid or done would have been weak: 
and TE, of ſmall, or no effect upon the Spe- 
ctators, who do not willingly hear unconcern'd per- 
ſons in a Tragedy. Beſides, according to the Art of. 


| Poetry, both of Ariſtotle and Horace, the Chorus, be- 


ſides its ſinging, ought to act a part of ſome concern, . 
and advanceand forward the Afﬀairs of the Stage, as 


other Actors do ; and therefore it is obſervable, that 
when the Subject did naturally furniſh the Poet. with. 
a Chorus, he never borrowed it any where elſe ; as. 


in the Rheſus of Enri ides, where the Scene i is, 'be- 


als ofthe Trojan Arm | 
things coming'to paſs in the night. The —_ 
makes the Chorus, becauſe it- would have. been a- 

zainſt probabilty that any other perſons ſhould have. 
\{ſembled there at that time. Nay, if the Prin- 
cipal Actors themſelves were enough in number,they 
made the Choras of them, as in the Suppliants of Eu 

ripides, where the ſeven Princes of Argos, that im. 
plore Theſew's help to bury the dead bodies of 
_— Husbands before Thebes, make the Chorus them- 

EE 

But if they were put to invent a Chorus, they ak 
ways did. it conformably to the nature of their Sub. 

jet, and to rhe Rules of probability. This Ariflopha- 
es has ingeniouſly enough obſerv'd' in Comedy, as 
where he Ns] a Chorus of F hat to ſing while Bac- 


Chas 


of the Stage, 

«s paſting -o Stix in Carons Bark ; and attother of 
ſps ir1.t 1e houſe of Ph:locleon, whoſe Son would 

er. him from going abroad ; for though thoſe 
are very ridiculous Imaginations , yet "Hey are 
Comical; well _ in mirth, And are not 
apainſt rhe;Rates Arr. 

From hence we may likewiſe judg why the Chorus 
was at laſ;; left out in new Comedy, and of this I 
think no body hitherto has given a true reaſon. Zo- 
race thinks that the mal and fatyrical hnmour 
of the Pog's was the caufe ofit'; for they made the 
Chorus's at uſe people ſo ſeverely, thatthe Magiſtrates 
forbid thein 'at laſt to nſe any at all ; but I think, 
that if the Rules. of iter ity had not likewiſe ſe 
-onded thi of aan pork nes > Poets would have p! 


na withour too much Satyrr ; ; therefore I 
= the —_ came to pz 


its 

eb was olibinal. they geritrally invi 
rngorie Jes, Tr GREY aclnbdig 
che Rules of Tragedy; but as they were ny os by 
fo draw Pictures of the life of the Vul gar, and were 
confi | equent to mean' Kvents they gene 
rat # the place of their Sebhid bv ſome Severe 
before the” houfes of thoſe whom they fu ppos'd con- 
cerni'd in 'rhe Story ; and it was not very probable 
chat there/Hhould be a Troup of people in ſuch a = 
managing an Intrigue of i inccad erable perſons fr 
morning fo night. Comedy Toft of its yl inſenſibly 
the Choru,, which it cou d'not preſerve with any 
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Comedy-therefore haying loſt its Chorus long be- 
fore Tragedy, that which was called new Comedy 
receiv'd Dances, Muſick, and Buffoons, in the room 
of the Chorus, as more proper for the genius of Co- 
meg FRF: |. :--:} 7: 

Since therefore we are now fully inform'd what 
the Chorus was, let us ſee how it aCted upon the 
Stage. | > OTIS 
_ firſt it was plac'd | a little lower than the 
Theatre, and was ſeated by it ſelf, from whence it 
roſe to fing and dance; afterwards it was plac'd up. 
on the Stage it ſelf, and atlaſt-it came uponthe very 
Scene, that is, behind the! Hangings or +1 yg 
as may beſeen in Scaliger, Caſtetverro,and other Au- 
thors, with many other things which I forbear to 
ET. i 44:5; FE ER 

But we may obſerve beſides, thar the Chorus did 

ot ordinarily appear upon the. Stage, till after the 
Prologue, that: is, as we. haye explain'd ir, till after one 
or many Scenes, which. open'd the Play, and were 
preparatives to the better anderſtanding of the 
piece, nor being reckon'd among 'the Acts or Epi- 
tods. This too is to be underſtood only in ſtrianeſs;. 
for ſometimes. there was|no Prologue, and all that 
paſs'd before the coming on of the Chorus was the firſt 
AQ, and to be reckon'd of the body of the Trage- 
dy, as in the Ajax of Sophocles ; at other times the 
Chorus its ſelf opened the-Stage, as in the Rheſus of 
Earipides, becauſe being 'compos'd of the Guards, 
which had watch'd all night, 'twas not probable any 
ſhould be there before them. FD 

'We muſt obſerve beſides, that when the Chorus 
once came on in regularity, they were not ſuppos'd 
to go off till the end of the Play ; and this appears 

| FRSs, "py _ 
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Book:4. of the. Stage.” 
by all the Greek Tragedys, where the Chorgs often 
ſhews the: Pallace or Houſe to ſtrangers, complains, 
or ſeems aſtonithed at ſudden noiſes made within; by 
all which:it may be concluded, it ſtayed all along up. 


on: the: Stage. | * Tis) true, that ſometimes” we may 


obſerve it to:come inand out, but-that is extraordi- 
narily, and by ſome remarkable. Artifice of the Poet, 
who has 4 mind that ſome Action'or other ſhould be 
perform'd upon the Stage without witrieſs : As when 


upon-the Stage, he ſends+out the Chorus under pre- 
text of aſſiſting Tecweſſa, who.is endeavouring to find 
out Ajax, to prevent the. Effects of his fury (he ha- 
ving juſt left her with a Sword in his hand.) 
_ Another reaſon the Poets have of ſending out. the 
Chorus is, when tis probable-that they: whorepre- 
ſent the Chorus have done an aQtionwhich'could not 
naturally 'have-been perfotm'd upontheStage : So. in 
the Oratrices, or pleading Women of Ari/ophanes, 
the Women -which: compoſe the Chorus; -go out at 
the end of the firſt Act in Mens diſguiſe; to go to the 
Council to have it there decreed, that the Govern- 
ment of Athens ſhall be put into their hands ; and at 
the end of the ſecond' At, they come back upon the 
Scene to-bring their Husbands cloths which they had 
ſtolen in'the night « Where by the by we may-take 
notice of the Ignorance of ſome of our Pedants-in 
their Latine Tragedys, when at the end of each A& 
they bring ona ſingle Actor to repreſent the Chorus, 
and declaim ſome ſcurvy Verſes of Morality, bring- 
ing bim 0n,-and driving him off as they pleaſe, think- 
ing thereby to fulfil Ari/torles Rules, and perfe&tty 
- imitate the Antients ;- whereas their Choras was com- 
_ pos'd of many perſons, who ſung and danced with 
"i great 
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t Art, and were always brought upon the Stage 
tor ſome, good reaſon; nor are we to imagine,as fome 
hve dots. that the Chorus ſun g and danc'd always; 
for ety wh there was _ 

the 


heus, or 
Real the reſt ; 
or elſe being divided in two ( as ſometimes it was 
ton one fide of rhe Stage, and half on the other) 
fag efche taps, ae by pad _— 
as is'to-be int anen- 
nou of £/, R -thedea faking © 
ſometimes thay rhe Chorus after 
falls a ſinging, or'is commanded to 


in the ſeven before Thebes, 

, afrer having diſcourſed with - 
the Chorusa good white, ids bin at laſt leave off 
and fing, to know now whether the all 


, and whether the fame that 
Prout and if they dane'd-and played on Inftraments_ 
together, what ſort is that great diverſity of 


Song we find among the Anrients, all this I fay can- 
not contribute any rhing -to- the compoſition of a 
Drammatick Poem ; and' therefore need; not be ex- 
amin'd, bur-in order fo inſtru our Muſick; in caſe 
we ſhould have a mind' to brit rhe Chorus's. upon 
-our Theatres. Es Een, 

But we muſt not forget here, that the chief Actors 
did frequently mingle with the Choras, as Eleftra in 
Euripides and Sophocles. Queen /Ethra, with Kin 
{raftus in the Supplicants of Euripides ; ; and'in theſe 
caſes I am of Opinion, that thoſe Aors were the 
.Coryphe's. > 1 | 


Some- 


of the Stage. 


there was divers Chorus's, when it was 
not probable that the fame perſons could be twice 
upon the Stage, as in Cbriftophanes, when Bacchus 
paſſes the River Srix, to go to the Pallace of Pluto, 
the Chorus is-made by Frogs ; but when he is at the 


Gate of the Pallace,the Chorus is made by the Prieſts, 


and rhe fraternity of his Myſteries. 


Sometirnes likewiſe the Cork did not come back. 


time enough at the end of an A&being ingag'd ſome- 


where elſe; and then thar A&t was mark'd by ſome - 
. Mime, Muſick Dance or buffooning, taken from the 


Sub jett, as-in the Orarrices of Ariſtophanes, the Wo- 
men being all elſewhere atthe end of the fourth AC, 
the Poet .makces a farce of two old Women, anda 


You ; Girl,: who 6: ri dance to Inſtruments, in - 


ation of ſome Man to come by, and are al- 
rely diſputing Who ſhall have him; to make him. 
obey. the Womens Laws. 
From "i theſe Orion it 1s hilt 8 apparent, 
 thatthe Chorus is nothing but whar. we have deſcrib'd . 


it to be; and that we have much reafon to wonder - 


that the Learned, who have afforded us ſo many cu- 
rioſities upon the Drammatick Poem, have notnever- 
can diſcover'd any thing like this ro us, though 


ery important, to underſtand antient Tragedy, and 
raſffie the probability: of all the Rules of the. 


Theatre. | 


For ry if the Antient Greek Poets have made - 


but few Monologues upon the Stage, it is becauſe it. 
was not always eaſie to find a pretext to ſend our the 
Chorus, arid to have it come in again; and on the 
other fide,. a2 man could not in probability be ſup-: 


pos'd to ſpeak aloud of fecret childs withour being | 


heard by _ who were ſo near him. 
- Secondly, 
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| Secondly, The Ancient Poets ſeldom_make any 
3 - of their-Acors die upon. the Stage, becauſe it was 
E not probable, that ſo many Perſons as compos'd the 
þ Chorus, ſhould ſee ſuch a thing done, and not endea- 
= vour to hinder it. Thus ZA/chylas makes Agamems- 
= | on be kill'd in his Palace, and his Crys and dying 
= Groans to be heard without by the Chorus, which de- 
=.  __  tiberates whether they ſhall call the People, or break 
in to his. Relief ; when C lytemneſtra her ſelf comes 
out, and owns the Murder, and its manner, ſhewing 
them likewiſe her Husbands dead Body; which has 
made ſome imagine, that Agamemnon was kill'd up- 
on the Stage. 


= the Chorus leave the Stage, and brings on Ajax in a 
== ſedate, calm Reſolution of dying ; where after ha- 
3 ring ſpoke a moſt paſſionate Monologue, he kills him- 
ſel 


3 | | hinder him, he being alone upon the Stage. And 
- DD, by the by, that may ſerve to oppoſe to thoſe who ſo 
b” peremptorily maintain, that the Ancients never ſhed 
any Blood upon the Stage ; for they have both done 
it, and avoided it, and {till with decency and pro- 
bability. | 


nuity of Action ; for if 'the Action ceas'd, it was 
x 20t probable the Chorus ſhould flay there any longer, 
its Buſineſs being onety depending upon the ACti- 
on. Thus we ſee, that as ſoon as Ajax's Fury ſeem'd 
to be a little over, the Chorus, which was made u 


tion, has a deſign to be [gone; but is ſtopp'd by a 
-  Meſlenger,who tells themthe Arrival of Teucer, Ajax's 
2 ' Brother, and. the danger that Mz#erva had put 4jax 
Mp in all that day. 


Moreover, 


IE db. ARTE 


n the other ſide, Sophocles makes 


with his own Sword, from which none could 


| Thirdly, The Chorns oblig'd - Poet to a Conti- 


of his Subjects, who came to enquire of his Condi- 
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Book 4. Of the Stagg, 129 
Moreover, we may here conclude, That the Cho- © | 

rus oblig'd the Pct inſenſibly to a neceſlity of keep- 

ing the: Unity of the Scene ; for ſince' it was regu- 
larly'to ſtay from the beginning of the Dramma to 

the end, , without going out, 'tis moſt undoubted, 

that the Place could not change: for it would have 

been moſt ridictilous, that Perſons who neverſtirr'd, 

ſhould have been tranſported from Zurope to A/ta, 

| . or from Athexs to Thebes, without ever having dil- 

/l appeard from the Spectators Eyes; and therefore | 2 
thoſe/Poets, whenever they did make the Chorus go  .. 
off from the Stage, were very careful to make them Z 
tell where they went, that it might not be imagin'd 
that in carrying off the Chorus, they meant to tran- 


ſport the Scene too. , 
And not onely the Unity of Place, but likewiſe 
the Meaſure of Time convenient to the Drammatick 
Poem; may be learn'd from the Choruſes : for if the 
Poet had comprehended in his Play a Year, a 
Month, . or a Week, how conld he make the SpeQta- 
tors believe,. that People who had. always been in 
their Eye, ſhould have paſs'd fo long a time without 
either eating, drinking, or ſleeping. I know it will 
be anſwered, That there is an Illuſion to be allow'd 
upon the Stage; and I own it . But\the SpeQators 
muſt ftill-be deceiv'd, fo as not to perceive rhat they 
are ſo; and thoagh they know before-hand that 
they are to. be deceiv'd, yet it muſt not be done ſo 
rolsly as to be perceiv/d without reflection, and at 
Fl ſight. Therefore that which in our days has 
help'd theſe irregular Plays to paſs upon us, was'the 
Intervals of the Ads, where none remaining upon 

the Stage, and our Muſick not being look'd upon as 
2 Continuation of rhe Action, the Spedtator's Ima» 
Polley [nn] - - gination 
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pination was at liberty to help the Poet, and to 


thorten Years and Months into Moments, the Eyes 
having nothing before them to contradict this Ima- 


gination. | 
From hence then it reſults naturally, Thar the 


_ time of the Pramma ought to be very ſhort, as we 


have ſhew'd in a Chapter on purpoſe, | 
To make an end of this Marter, we muſt obſerve, 


Thar the Choryſes made all the Grandeur and Magni- 


ficence of the ancient Tragedies ; not onely becauſe 
the Stage was always full, but becauſe: there was 
need. of making a/ vaſt Expence - for there was a 
great number of Actors, Muſicians, Dancers, Clothes, 
and often very coſtly Machins, as in the Clouds of 
Ariſtophanes ; and it was among the Grecians an ho- 
nourable Profetiion to inſtru& and dire& the Choruſ: 
es,. as appears by Plato the Philoſopher, who fol- 
low'd: that Employment the beſt part of his Youth ; 
and Ariftophanes, we find, had the direQion of his 
Choraſes, particularly of that of the Clouds. The 
Richeſt of the Nobility often bore the Charge ; as 
Dio, in favour of Plato, who at firſt was one of the 
Tragick-Poets. The Magiſtrates likewiſe, to make 
the time of their Adminiſtration 'more Solemn, 
did: the fame: thing. Somerimes the State it ſelf, 
when they would do an extraordinary Honour to 
ſome of their Tragick Poets, order'd, that the 
Chargesof the Chorus ſhould be allow'd by the Pub- 
lick: Treaſury: And this the Arhenians have often 
done. And I believe, that when the Great Men 
forfook the Care of the Stage, it foon-fell into Con- 
tempt, the Chorsſes being retrench'd, by the impoſ- 
ſibility rhat the Players and Poets were 1n to' anſwer 
fuch an Expence ; and afterwards, the Ignorance of 


following bes 
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following Ages thought fit to look upon them as 
uſeleſs, and unfit to be pur in praftice. New Co-_ 
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medy: it ſelf loſt its Chorufes, even in the moſt flou- 
riſhing Drammatick Age ; but that was rather be- 
cauſe 1t was much harder to give Choryſes their due 
Probabiltty in Comedy,, than in Tragedy, though 
its Mime, Muſicians, Embolaires, and luch like, were 


not of a leſs Magnificence than the Choruſes of Tra- 


gedy it ſelf; and thoſe who were the Maſters and 
Directors in them, had as much Fame when they 
ſucceeded, as either AZſopus, or Roſcius, or any of 
the Chicf Actors of the Age. This may be ſeen by 
ſome ancient Jnſcriptions of Terence's/Comedies, and 
other very conſiderable Proofs in Antiquity. 

It then, our Age could ſuffer the re-eſtabliſhmenr 


of the Chorus, as being the moſt glorious and mag- 


nificent Ornament of "Tragedy, our Poets ought-in 
the firſt place to ſtudy the Art of the Ancients in 
that point, how ingeniouſly they invented them, 


how neceſfarily they brought them on, and how 
agreeably they made them ſpeak and a&t; and then 


the King. or our Great Lords, ſhould be ar the Ex- 
pence: Which 1 think not the hardeſt to com 
conſidering 'the Profuſion we have ſeen in Ball, 
Balls, and Tragedies in this Kingdom. 

And laſtly, Ir would be neceſlary to have Muſici- 


% 


ans and Dancers capable of executing the Inventions 


of the Poets, after the way of thoſe lively ſpeakin 
Dances of the Ancients, which, to fay truth, I thin 


impoſlible for us Frenchmen to attain to,and I believe - 


it very hard for the 7raliavs. Therefore I ſhall not 
expatiate here upon the Method of adding .Choryſes 
to our Tragedies, nor ſay what might be left our, 
and what taken from the Ancients, in conformity to 
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our Cuſtoms ; for that would deſerve a particular 


Treatiſe, I paſs now to things more neceſlary to the 
true Underſianding of the | Drammarick Poem, and 


- the PraCtice of the Stape. | 


i. ——n— ; 
— 


Chapter the Fourth. 


Of the ancient Aftors or firſt Reciters of Epiſodes, 
againſt the Opinion of jome Modern Writers. 


T” Hough in all this Work I have had no other 
Deſign than'to inſtruct the Poet in many Par- 
ticulars which I thought very important for the ma- 
king of a Dramma ; yet being carried, by my own 
Study and Enquiries, into the Diſcovery. of an Errour 
of ſome of our Moderns, about the ancient Reciters 
of Tragedy, I could do no'leſs than endeayour to re- 
Aifie that Miſtake, though'it-do not perfeQly regard 
my firſt Deſign, which was onely to deliver Precepts 
about Drammatick Poetry. Bur it my Readers are 


- curious enough to be willing to know ſome Circum-. 
ftances about the progreſs of Tragedy, 1 ſuppoſe 


this Diſcourſe may not be diſagreeable to them. 
We have laid down, as a moſt conſiant Truth, That 
for many Years Tragedy was nothing but a Pagan 
Religious Hymn, ſung and danced in the Honour of 
Bacchus ; That Theſpis introduc'd an Actor to recite 


be Tg Forreign to thatiSubje&, which was call'd 


an Epiſode ; That Zſchylus brought on two Adtors, 
and Sophocles three, with 'other Ornaments, which 
brought Tragedy to its perfection, And this we 
have juſtified by the Teſtimonies of Ari/orle, Dio- 


genes 
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Book 4. of the Stage. 
genes Laertias, Atheneus, Platarch, Donatus, and 
many other ancient Writers ; ro whom | may add 


all thoſe who ſince have writ of Drammatick Poeſie. 
But Caftelvetro, Ricoboni, and ſome others, are of 


opinion; that the Chorus ſignifies ſometimes rhe Band 
of Comedjans or Tragedians, and that 'ris in rhar 
ſenſe that we muſt underſtand that Faſſage of D7zs- 


genes Laxriins, in the Lite of Flato, which ſays, - 


That. formerly the Chorus alone atted the whole Tra- 


gedy': By which, fays Cafielvetro, it appears, thit 


the Hiſtrions acted formerly without Muſick or Dan- 
cing. And as one Abſurdity generally engages us in 
another, to maintain this Errour, he commits a 
greater, when he adds, That the Adeor introduc'd by 
1 heſpis was a Buffoon who uſed to Sing, and Dance, 
and play upon ſome Inſtrument, and that Aichilus af- 
ter bit brought cn two ſuch, ſeparating Dancing from 


M4 
. 


the Singing, and playing, upon Inſtruments, and that 
Sophoeles ar laſt brought on three Atdtors for theſe 
three things. So that he pretends, that before Theſ-- 
if the:Choras was a Troop 'of Players or A@ors, . 


and that thoſe brought on by Theſpis, Aſchilus, and 


Sophacles »were not ſo; but Singers and Dancers 


which certainly is both falſe and ridiculous. Firſt, 
there is no paſſage in any of the Ancients that can be 


cited to prove, that they who aſſociated themſelves 
to A&t- Plays were ever called by the Word Chorus, 


but by that 6f Company : We have many Examples 
PW 

of this in Plautus, who very often makes them 

appear under this Name at the end of his Plays to 

thank'the Spectators, and in Terence. © Ambivins 

Turpio complains, That the Peets carry'd' to other 

 Companiet thoſe Plays that were eaſy to repreſent ; be- 
ſides, it is ſo far from being true, that antiently the 
iy | 
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"The whole Art PBookq. 
Plays were acted by Hiftrions without Dancing or 
Muſick ; that 'on the contrary 'tis moſt certain, that 
they were originally danced and ſung by a Choras 
of Muſicians without 4&ors or Hiſtriens. 

To llluftrate fully the trurh, I rhink that it is a 
ſtrange miſtake to ſay that the Chorus of which Dzo- 
genes, Atheneus, and Donatus do ſpeak, when they | 


ſay, That Tragedy was at firſt afted by the Chorus 
was a Company of Comedians, or reciting Repreſen- 


tatours withour either Dance or Mulick, for one 
need only read thoſe Authors to be convinced of the 


contrary; and when Athenzus faies, That Tragedy 


had none of thoſe Hiſtrions which the Greeks cal Hy- 
pocrites, or, Repreſenters of other Men ; he .can- | 


Not be underſtood of Buttooning, Dancing or Singing 


AC@ors, becauſe the Greeks had a great many of 
them, in Tragedy; particularly in that which 
was called Satyrical Tragedy. 'Befides, 4n the time, .. 


andbefore thetime of 7heſpis, they uſeda little ſort of 


Stage called Eileos, where was placed a Muſician to 
anſwer the reſt of the Chorus, and as Tragedy was 
then nothing but a Sacred Hymn in the honour of 
Bacchas, the Chorus was compoſed of thoſe who 
were Miniſters to his Ceremonies, and who were 


hird for Money: often to Sing and Dance in great 


Feaſts, ſo that it the Actor brought on by 7heſpis, 
had done nothing but Sing and Dance without re- 
citing, he had done nothing new, and the Prieſts'of 
Bacchus would not have had reaſonto complain jt, 
but there is more in it ſtill, for even in the time of Theſ- 
fs the Choruſes were compoſed of Dancers and Sing- 
ers,and Arhengeus faies, that he and Pratinas, and-Phri- 
»icas Withother Poets of that time, were Nicknamid 
Dancers,becaulc they fitted their Poetry to theDanceof 

[ | _ the 
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the Stage. 


the C 


they had expreſſed in Verſe. 


This Pratinas was a Tragick Poet who liveda little 
after Theſpis, and was contemporary with A/chy-- 
lus, and'as Atheneus tells us, he writ asan obſervati- 


on of his time, That when the People ſaw the Play- 
ers of Inſtruments come upon the Stage without Danting 
with the reſt of the Chorus, and the Chorus ſing and 
dance without. playing upon Inſtruments, they were 


angry at it, as a piece of Novelty againſt a received | 
ju: ds - By which it appears, that the Diviſion of 
Muſick from Dancing, which was then made by the 


Poets, was a change in the Chorus, and nor an-In- 
We >, of new [nterludes; theſe Charuſes were 


compoſed of ſuch great, numbers, that #/chylus was - 
forc'd to leſſen them, as we have it from Ariſtotle, _ _ 


and this he did after the repreſentation of his Eume- 


nides, and that Chorus is well diſtinguiſhed from the - 
Perſons who. recited. If then it' were or could be. 
true, thax in the time of 7heſpis rhe Chorus was the 
company: of Comedians, or Hiſtrions, we mult be © 
told how: that Name was transferr'd from the Reci- _ 


ters to the Muſicians, and who firſt brought into 


of which we could:not be ignorant, the Greets having 


been pretty well informed of their own Hiſtory ever | 
| fince the: fertling of the Olhympziads, which was 


near three hundred years before that time. 


To this we may add as very conſiderable, that - 


which Ay:ftotle, and Diogenes Laertius ſay, That by 


' the means of the three Attors introduc'd by thoſe three 


lights of the Stage, Theſpis, Mſchylus, and Sopho- - 
cles, Tragedy recerved all its ſplendour ,and its laſt per- 


feetzon ; - 


_ 


£4 i 
uſes whom they uſed to teach with care them- 
ſelves, to repreſent well in Dancing, that which 


Tragenreind great number of Dancers and Singers 
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feftion; for if before them there were companies of 
Players that repreſented reciting, as they have done 
ſince, and that theſe three Actors adued, were on- 


ly to ſing, dance, ior play upon: the Inſtruments ; 
{ure theſe Authors would not have judg'd that fo 
great a thing as to make the perfedtion of Tra- 
gedy confliſt in it; and when in theſe latter times, 
Tragedy having recovered -its glory without all this. 
Muſick, Mimiking, and Dancing ; did ever any one 


yet object the want of that for a fault, and that its 


true ſplendour conſiſted in thoſe ridiculous Inter- 
ludes ? Beſides The/pis brought ſo great a change 
upon, Ancient Tragedy, that he was called the 1n- 
ventor of it, and it there had been before his' time, 
whole companies of reciting Comedians, I doubt 
whether he would have deſerv'd that name for only 
adding a Buffooning Ator to the reſt, 
There 1s yet another thing to confirm this, which 
in my opinion is important enough, which is, Thar 
if betore- Theſpis's time there had been Stage Players, 
or Hiſtrions, they muſt have acted without a Stage, 
and without Clothes conformable to their parts, 
and without any decoration, for all theſe things 


| were molt certainly brought in by thoſe three Poets, 


and indifferent times. 

And it is moreover true, that Achylus having In- 
troduc'd the Second Actor, divided the recitals of 
his Actours upon the Stage, and Ariſtotle for this 
reaſon calls the Firſt Actors part, The Principal Diſ- 
courſe, or ' the Principal Canto; and Philoſtrates 
ſpeaking of this Second Actor of #/chylas writes, 
That by this means he took off fromthe Stage thoſe 
long and tedious Monodias of a firgle Adfor, putting 
#p their room a Dialogue of Diſcourſe of different 

| | Atftors, 
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Book 4. Of the Stage. 37 
Attors. So .Scaliger writes, that at the beginning . 
Tragedy was Monoproſope, that is, of One AQtor, _ 
and that ,/X/chilas brought in the Diſcourſe of two, 
by which it appears that theſe Actors were Reciters 
and nat Singers or Dancers, but to finiſh the proof of 

this matter we muſt know that by the general Inter- - 

pretation of all the Greek and Latine Authors that 

writ ſince theſe three Poets; the F7iſtrion, or Play- 

er introduc'd by. 7 beſpis is named Protagoni(7, that 

introduced by Z/chylus Deuteragoniſt, and the Third | 

added by Sophocles Tritagoniſt ; that is, Firſt, Se- 

cond, and 'Ihird Actor, and not Dancer or Muſician. 

By the Firſt they underſtood that Actor who in Tra- 

gedy repreſented the chief Perſon 'of the Dramma, 

and had the chiefeſt part, as appearing molt upon the 

Scene, and by the two others they underſtood thoſe 

who acted the ſecond and third parts of the Stage. 

Upon this Cicero writes, That amongſt the Gree 

he that has the ſecond or third part, though he happen 

to have a ſironger woice than the firſt Attor, yet he _ : 
' moderates it that he lay not drown the firſt, And | 

Porphyrius fays, That the Tritagoniſts always atted _ 

with a low voice ; and 'tis in that ſenſe that theſe | 
names have in other caſes been applied to thoſe Per- 
ſons who had the firſt, ſecond, and: third parts,which 
made Demoſthenes to affront Aſchynes call him Tri- 
tagoniſt,, infinuating thereby, that he -had been a 
Player, and that only of the third rank, and no body 
wull ſay, that in alltheſe compariſons there was any 
thought of theſe Actors being Muſicians or Dan- 
cers, i ns F 

| Indeed fomething like the imagination of Caſte/ve- 

tro has happened in Comedy : fos where it was firſt 
received in Rome, it had no Chorus but Interiudes of p- 

WW; S Singers | — 
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The nhole rt” Book 4 
is, Dancers, and Players - upon Inſtruments, 
who altogether marked the intetvals of the Ads, 
and accerding to my opiniqn, were tranſlated ro the 
Stage fiom ihe Lud: Scenici, or Scenical Games. 
That they ſung, danc'd, and play'd upon Inſtru- 
ments all at once, appears by Zrvins Angronicuy, 
who being grown old took an occaſion from the 
weakneſs of his voice to have a yourh ſing for him, 
which made his dancing ſo much the more agreeable, 


| as being freed from the conſtraine of managing his 


motions to his voice : Some while after he laid afide 
his Inſtrumenes hikewiſe, and then having his Arms at 


\ liberty: to give the full grace to his dancing, he 


' braught that: Art To great perfeQion. This he did 
in Imitation of the vrI.ge for we ſee in Lucan, 
rhat in Tragedy theſe three Aftions were formerly 
united and performed by the fame Perfon of which 
the ſarpriſal of the people mentioned by Pratinas 


pl 


and which we have already alledged, is a ſufficient 


Not but that there are ſome paſhges in Ancient 
Authors which feem to | ſay, that formerly Trage- 
dies and Comedies were fung and danc'd, and that fo 
Artificially that the Muſick and the poſtures gave 
ſenfible Images of the things expreſſed by the Ver- 
ſes; but this was either becauſe the Muſical Games 
(even in Plato) comprehended under them all the 
Exerciſes of Poetry even tothe Drammatick ; or elſe, 
becauſe the Hymns of Bacchus which were original- 
ly at firſt both Tragedy and Comedy, were always 
accompanied with Mufick and Dances, or becauſe 
in the intervals of the Ads they bad people who re- 
preſented by their dancing ; theſe thimgs which had 
been ſpoken in the AQ, as is ro be ſeen in Plhutarch 
| and 
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Book 4. of the Stage. 
and Lucia, or rather, moſt probably, becauſe not 
only they had at the ſame time, and in the ſame 
pct Adors who recited Tragedy, but likewiſe 
Choruſes tor Tragedy ; and Mimes for Comeay, who 
ſung and danc'd to the ſound of Inſtruments with 
poſtures which repreſented the Perſons both of . 
Men and Gods. 

Letus then conclude, that hens the Age of The/ 
pis the Chorus was nothing but a company of Muſi- 
cians ſinging and dancing Tragedy as a\Hyma in the 
honour of8Bacchus, and that wes brought on By 
Firſt Actor, who by reciting, dined tae f1ngi 
the Chorus, Ar. 27g zingINg tO the Epiſodes, 
of rhis: truth Ancient Authors we have for 


Guarantees: - modern ones, as Rebortel, Picco- 


lomini, ela ' Segni, Scaliger, Benius , "Eugubi- 
was, Yoſſius, Heinfius, Viitorius, and other Inter- 
preters of Ariſtotle who have all proved this, Aſſer- 
tion, though by reaſons dffering from thoſe which 
we have here declared. 


” . "Chapter the Fifth. 
= Of Tragicomedy. T2 


"His New Word which ſeems to have been in- 
| troduc'd to ſome new ſort of Dram- 
Mi Poem, obliges meto explain it moreclearly, 
and atlength, then any of our Modern Authors have 
done,and to-thatend I pw” ſhew all that in our Plays 
is different from, or conformable to the Works of 


rhe Ancients. | 
cs | The | 
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| Book 4 


being come to. its 


laſt perfection; became a ſenſible and moving Image 
- of all humane life: Now there being three ſorts of 
conditions or ways of living, that of Great perſons 
in the Courts of Kings, that of Citizens, and Gentry 
in Towns, 'and that of the Country people in the 
Country, the Stage has likewiſe receiv'd three kinds 


: 


Paſtoral. 


_of Drammatick Poems, to wit, Tragedy,Comedy,and- 


p y repreſented the Life of Princes and great 
People full of diſquiets, ſuſpicions, troubles, rebel- 


lions, wars, murders, and all ſorts of violent paſſions, 
and mighty adventures; whence it was well call'd by 
Theophraſtus, The State of an Heroick Fortune. 
"Now todiſtinguiſh Tragedys by their Cataſtrophe, 
they were of two ſorts; the one were calamitous 


_ and bloody in their Events, - ending generally by the 


death, or ſome great misfortune of the Zero; the 
others were more happy, and concluded by the feli- 
city of the chief perſons upon the Stage, and yet be- 
cauſe the Poets out of complaiſfance'to the Athenians, 
who loved ſpectacles of horrour, ended often” their - 
Tragedys by unfortunate.Cataftrophes ; many people 
have thought that- the word Tragical never ſignifi'd 
any thing bur ſome. fad, bloody . Event; and that a 
Drammatick Poem could not be call'd a Tragedy, if 
the Cataſtrophe didnot contain the death of the chief - 
-perſons in the Play; but they are miſtaken, thatword, 
2n its true ſHgnification, meaning nothing- elſe but a 
' Magnificent, ſerious, grave Poem, conformable to the 
- Agitations and ſudden turns of the fortune of -great 


people; And accordingly in the nineteen Tragedys 


of © Euripides, many of them havea happy concluſion ; 


and which is very remarkable 1s, 


k 


that- the Oreftes, 
which 
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Book 4. of the Stage; ” 
which begins with fury and rage, and runs upon ſuch 
ſtrong Patſions and Incidents, :that they ſeem to pro- 
miſe nothing but a fatal, bloody Event; -it neverthe- 
leſs terminated by the entire content and fatisfa&ion 


of all the Actors, Helena being plac'd among the 


Gods,and ApoJo obliging Orefies and Pylades to mar- 
ry Hermione and Eleftra, which made one of the An- 
tients ſay, that that Play had a Comical Cataſtrophe ; 


but in that he is much miſtaken; as well as Yiforius 
and S:ib4nus, who ſay' the fame thing of the Eletra - 


and Alcejte. 


Cometdy was- the picture of' the Adions of the-- 


people; in which were general:y repreſented the De- 


baucheries of young people, with rhe tricks and a&ts 


of Slaves;and Courrezans, full ofRailleries and Jeſts, 
and ending in Marriages, or ſome other pleaſant Ad- 
venture 0} | 


it was tobe low and mean, the expreſlions taken out 
of the mGuths of ordinary people ;: the paſſions were 


to be ſhort, and without violence. In a word, all the 


Intrigues:were to' be upheld by flight and cunning, 
-and not bythe ſublime and marvellous part of hu- 
mane lifez therefore Scaliger is in the right to find 


fault with Plautus - for -making A4leefrmark appear 
with a DÞpger, and a deſign to kill himſelf, becauſe 
that is arfundertaking too generous for the Comick - 


Theatre. Donatus likewiſe blames Terence for making 


his paſſions roo flrong and laſting, with expreſſions 


ſomething too noble for his Art, and Comedy its ſelf - 


does not {lways in Plautas end happily ' as may te 
ſen in divers of his Plays. * | 
Paſtoral or Satyr had a mixture of ſerious and 
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t common lite; and this Poem was ſo much 
confin'd to repreſent a popular lite, that the ſtyle of 


pleaſant ;| Zero's and Satyrs were its Aﬀtors ; _ ; 
| Y \ . t 2 
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this ſort of Poem ought to be conſider'd two ways ; 


a firſt it ws nothing but a little Poem call'd 7. 
liam, or Eclogue, ſang or recited by one man alone, 


and ſeldom by two or more; and they were gene- 
rally Shepherds, Gardners, Husbandmen, Sartyrs, 
'Nympbhs, and all ſorts of Country people ; there was 


_ nothing but complaints of Lovers, cryelties of Shep- 


herdelles, diſputes for Singing, Embuſcadoes of Sa- 
tyrs, and raviſhing of Nymphs, with ſuch like divert- 
ing, eaſy Adventures ; but the Poeins were all looſe 
pieces, without any ſtory, or neceſſity of Aion. 
We have many Examples in Theocritus and Virgil, 
and many Modern Pcets have imitated them in La- 


tine. In the Reign of Henry the Second in France, 


divers Frexch Poers made Eclogaes in their own Lan- 
uage,” of which we have ſome Examples in Rox- 
ard. 2] 

The other ſort was a Drammatick Poem, carryed 
on according to the Rules of the Stage, where Hero's 
and Satyrs:were mingled together, repreſenting both 
grave and pleaſant, ridiculous things ; and for thar 


. reaſon this Poem had the name of Satyrical Ty 


This fort of Poem had not any courſe among 
Romans, at leaſt that ever I could obſerve either in 
their Hiſtorians or Poets ; that which they call'd 


Satyr, being only a Copy of Verſes made to ſlander 


or reprove, and never us'd for the Stage, but with 
the Mimes, and by way of [nteriude., _ 7h 
But among the Gracians, Satyrical Tragedy was 
highly valued ;- for at the Feaſts of Bacchas, call d 
Chytres, the Poets us'd to vye with each other, and 
diſpute for the Prize by this fort of Poem. Azhe- 
neu, Þlato, Plutarch, and Suidas, alledg many Exe 
amples of this kind, and we have ſome TON. 
£9 q ] ut 
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3OOK 4. of the Stage. 

but no entire Poem of this kind, except the Polyphe- 
mis of Euripides: And 1 incline, to think that his 
Alceſte is one of that kind too, by reaſon that Her- 
cales 15 very pleaſant there with a Slave, and does ve- 
ry Comical Actions ; but I ſhall waic the Opinion of 
the Learned, betore I ſhall derermine any thing in 
that Point. | RT 


Theſe three forts of Poems are not now upon the - 


S:age, in;the fame manner as they were antiencty; for 


to begin/with Paforals, they are now a Drammarick 
Poem, according to the Rules of all other Dramma's, . 


compos'd of five Ads, and many agreeable Events 


and Intrigues, but all regarding a Country life ; fo 


that we have borrowed the matter of the Eclogues 
from the-Antients, and applycd it to the Rules of $u- 
tyrical Tragedy. S 


being chang'd into that ſort of Farce, which we ſtill 
retain at ty ome 
_ they are certainly things wwhout Art, or Grace, 


only recommetidable to the Raſcally fort of Mankmd, 


who delight in abſcene, infamous words andactions. 
I. know indeed that ſometimes our Poets have:eadea- 
vour'd to'reſto 
by tranſlating ther Works, or by otherwiſe imira- 


ting them, but that has ſeldom happened, and then - 
without ſuacefs too, for many reaſons; but particu- - 


larly, for nothaving choſen Subje&s thar had any 
conformity with our manners and cuſtoms ; 'or for 


not havirg chang'd in the Works ofthe Antients, that | 
which was not ſo conformable to our Sentiments :+ . 


Neither can we ſay that the Comedy of the /talians 
has ſucceeded to thoſe of Plautws and Terence, for 


wie” among us has remain'd long, not only in 
meanneſs and obſcurity,burlook'd upon as infamous,.. 


the end of fome of our Tragedys; though - 


> the Comedy of the Antients, either 


they: 
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' they have obſery'd- neither the matter nor form of 
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them ; their Subjeds are always mingled: with feri- 
ous Adventures, and 4urles# ones, Hero's and. Har- 
Jequins; and generally they - conſiſt but of three 
Ads, without any-order of Scenes, nor any thing of 
the Conduct of the Antients. And indeed I cannot 
but admire how it comes to paſs, thar the Deſcen- 
dents of the Rowans ſhould be ſo unlearned in the Art 
of their Fathers. "£4 | 
As for Tragedy, it has been preſerv'd a little better 
among,.us, becauſe the manners of our Nobility be- 
ing ſerious and heroick, they have with more 'plea- 
ſure ſeen upon the Stage the Adventures of ſuch per- 
ſons, and have ſhew'd no diſpoſition at all to that 
mixture of ſerious and burlesk which we blame in 
the Jzalians.But beſides the Niceties of the Art,which 
as well as the /7a/zans, we have long been ignorant 
of; we have done two things, one of which is very 
reaſonable, and the other without any.good grounds. 
The-irſt is, that we.have rejected all thoſe Storys 
full of horrour and crauc/ty, which made the pleaſure 
of the Roman and .Athenian Stages ; and for this 
very. reaſon one of the nobleſt Tragedys| that we 
bave, and the moſt worthy of a Grecian Theatre, 
cauld.never ſucceed well upon ours, but gave always 
ſome diſguſt both at Court, and to the people. I have 
already given a reaſon for it in another place. But 
the ſecond thing which we do without *any ground 
at all is, that we have taken away the name of 
Tragedy from all thoſe Plays where the Cataſtrophe 
is happy, and without blood, though both the Sub- 
Jett and Perſons are heroick, and have 'given them 
the name of Tragicomedys. 1 do not well know whe- 
ther our Poet Garnier was the firſt that brought it 
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up, but he _—_ that name to his Bradamante, which 
many ſince that have imitated. 


I ſhall not abſolutely fall out with this name, but 
1 ſhall thew that it is ar leaſt ſuperfluous, ſince the 


word Tragedy ſignifies as well thoſe Plays that end 


in joy, asthoſe that end in blood ; provided ſtill the 


Adventures be of I!luſtrious perſons. And beſides; 
the ſignification of the word 7ragicomedy is not true 
in the ſenſe we uſe it ; for in thoſe Plays that we ap- 
ply ir to, there is nothing at all Comical, all is grave 
and heroick, nothing popular and burlesk. _ 

_ - But moreover, this title alone may deſtroy all the 


beauty of a Play, which conſiſting particularly in the 


Peripetia, 'or return of Aﬀairs, it may diſcover that 
too ſoon; ſince the moſt agreeable thing in a Dram- 
ma is, that'out of many ſad and Tragick appearances, 
the Event ſhould at laſt be happy, againſt the Expe- 
_— of the Penis — ; To __ the 
Faticomerdy 1s Prensx d, tle ſtrophe &- 
ſently hn __ hs proto the leſs es 
with all the Incidents that trouble the deſigfs of the 
chief Aors ; ſo that all their Patherick complaints 
do but weakly move the Spe&taror, who is prepoſ- 
feſſed with an Opinion that all will end well; where- 
as if we were ignorant of the Event, we ſhould tremble 
for them, arid be likewiſe more delight 
return of good t ortune that ſhould deliver thern. 
One thing which ſurpriſes me the moſt in this 
occafion'is, that there are met of OT and Parts, 


whoout of complaiſance to popular Errours,do _ 


tains that this was a word v2; by the Romans ; 


for my part I cannot imagine where they can find 


that 2 Drawma, containing the Adventures of heroick 
periones _ ending in a happy Cataſtrophe, had the 
5 T] | name 
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name of Tragicomedy. We ſeenothing ofthis in what 


remains of the Works of the Antients, nor in thoſe 
who have ccmpil'd fragments, or written their own 
ſenſe about the Art.and Maxims cf the Stage. Tis 
true that. Plautus in the Prologue to his Amprytrio, 
uſes the word Tragicomedy ; but as he is the: only 
Roman that has usd ir, ſo has he done 1t 1n a ſenſe 
very remote from the uſe we make of it. + That he 
is the only. Poet of the : Antients that has uis'd this 
word, is out of diſpute; and our Moderns cannot 
alledge any other Reman Author, while the Roman. 
Tongue was a living Language; ſo, that P/autus 
was the Coiner of this word, - which alſo fell with 
him, and died in its Cradle long before the Roman 
Language; but if others after him had made uſe of 
it in the ſenſe he employs ir, that could not autho- 
rize the word 7ragicomedy, as it is now employ'd ; 
and quite contrary,'tis by P lautas, that we will ſhew 
the miſtake of its ſignification, and the ill uſe that is 
made of it. | OY 
To underſtand this well, we muſt repeat here, thar 
Tragedy and Comedy were two Poems ſo diſtinQ,thar 
not only the Adventures, Perſons, and Stile of the 
one, had nothing common with the other ; but even 
the 7ragedians never ated Comedys, nor the Come- 
dians Tragedy: They were as..it were two different 
Trades or Profeſſions ; and accordingly Story gives 
us the names of divers Actors, . who excell'd in. the 
one or the other, but never, or at leaſt very rarely of 
any. that excell'd in both. + Tc 
_We are to take notice beſides, that the Ames, 


 Pantomimes, Embolarij, the. Buffoons, the. Dancers, 


Muficians, Players of Inſtruments,nay eventhe Afors 
of the Atedane Fables (which were the modelieſt nd 
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Book 4. of the. Stage. 
all) were not admitted among thoſe who ated Tra- 
gedys, nor likewiſe among the Comedians, or thoſe 
who a&ted Comedy ; both theſe being reputed much 
more hohourable than the Actors of thoſe Farces and 
Taterludes ; but the chief diſtintive mark of theſe 
two Poems was the matter of their /xc;denrs,and rhe 
condition of the perſons in each Poem ; for where 
Gods and Kings ated according to their gravity and 
dignity, that was cal''d Tragedy ; but when the /x- 
irigues of the Stage were tounded upon the tricks 
and behaviour of young Debauchees, Women and 
Slaves, that was Comedy. Andif we ſecka further 
reaſon for this, it will appear that the Hymn or 
Song of Bacchus, which was ſung and danc'd before 
his Altars, having been transferr'd from the Coun- 
try, to Towns and Citys, the Subject of it wasal- 
ways taken by the Poets out of illuſtrious and ſe- 
rious Storys and Fables, and treated in a grave and 
ſublime ſtyle ; but the very ſame Hymn remaining 
in the Country Villages, took its Subje&t from the 
common people, and their ations ; and being treat- 

ed in a low,familiar ſtyle, was cald Comedy ,though 

that name too at firſt was common to both ſorts of 
Poems, till their CharaCters being ſo very different, 

made them be diſtinguiſh'd by different names. Now 

let us ſee in what ſenſe it is that Plautns employs the 

- word Tragicomedy in the Prologue of his Amphy- 

trion,where Mercary ſpeaks ; and having deſir'd from 


thepeople. a favourable Audience, continues in theſe 


words. : | After this I will explain to you the Subjef 
of this Tragedy, What, you frown, becauſe I have call'd 


this Play a Tragedy ? but I am a God, and therefore 


can change it preſently if you will, and without alter- 
ing a Verſe of it make it a.C omedy, Then haviog jeſt- 
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The whale Art Bookyq. 
ed'a little, he goes on; / will by a mixture make it a 
Tragicomedy ; for 1 do uot think it reaſonable that a 
Play ſhould be cad all Comedy, where Gods and Kings 
come and att ; how fhall we do then fince a Slave too 
x one of the chief Afors ? why, as { told you, we wil 
wake it a Tragicomedy. 

After ſuch plain | and intelligible words, I cannot 
imagine how any body can lay, that Plautrs had 
us'd the word Tragicomedy, as we ule it; for be never 


dreamt of thay ſigaification ; all that he ſays is ajeſt, 


wherein he joyns the names of thoſe two Poems, as 
he had done the perfons by which the great diftin- 


ion that was between them does more evident! 


| pd 
appear ; and. that therefore we have very: ul a ply 
that name to a Poem, where all the Perſons and Ad- 
ventures are heroick. ''Tis for this. that Plautus ne- 
ver call'd his 4wphbytrio a Tragicomedy, but becauſe 
his Gods and Kings do.nor att according to theirdig: 
nity, but rather very far from it, playzwg the fool 
almoſt continually, infomuch that Jupiter and: Amr 
phytria- go to Filty-cufts ; he therefore often; boldly 
calls it Comedy, in many: places of: his. Prologue. 
Fupiter, fays he, willatt himſelf in tha Comedy, and - 
by and by, Zearken now to the Argument of this Co- 
medy.; fo: that his. Interpreters and Commentators 


| have not alfocall'd it by any other name, no. more 


than-ſuchAntients as ſpeak of P lautus and his Works. ; 
as Cicero, Qujntilian,Farro, Aulus Gellius, Foltatins.in - 
his Treatiſe of the. Comick Poets, Serveus, Sextur, 
Fompeius, Macrobius, Rufinus, Donatus, Petrus Crint- 
tus, Lilius Geraldus, in his Hiſtory: of Poets,Scaliger - 
in his Poetica ;. none of theſe, I ſay, have called his 
Amphytrio, no-more-than all his other Plays any 
thing elſe but a Comedy. . And when Kofius explains 


this | 


Book 4. of the Stagr. . 


to his 4mptyirio, becauſe he in that Play mm 


the dignity of perſons with the towneſs of Comical 
Diſcourſes ; and Feſtus making a diviſion of the 
Fables among the Romaas, fays, that the Tabernariz, 


were fuch as admitted of perſons ot Qualiry, mingled 
_ with people of mean ExtraQtion, upon which Yoſſius 
adds, that the Amphytrio of Plautus is of that forr, 
and that fuch a Play may be call'd Trazicomedy, or 
Hilarc-Comedy,which is a new word invented by that 
Author; And Scaliger before him, fpeaking of the 
name of Tr comer 

done in Railhery, becaufe the Poet had made a mix- 


ture of the meanneſs of Comedy, with rhe dighity 
of great perſons ; lex us not rherefore affirm any ton-+ 


ger, thar this word Tragicomedy was us'd by the 


Antients in our ſenſe ; for Plautus is the only one 
_ that has it, and that in a quite different ſenfe from - 
ours, who by that word do mean a Drammatick 
Poem, of which the Subjed is Feroick, and the Ed * 
or Cataftraph: happy.; and that indeed.1s a noble and ' 
agreeable \ſort-of Tragedy much us'd by the An- - 


tients. 


The fame fault, in my Opinion, is committed: by - 
thofe who would have the Hilaro-Fragedia tobe a 
Dramma, or LTheatral piece in uſe wage; ig Greeks, . 


 and'of the.nature-of that which, we calf 7 age amen) 


.. Y Te: 7 > ha Tho RS Ba 4: I. 
which ſeerhs not to be very probable. Suidas inde 
does ſay, that Riutho, a Comick Poet, mventeda fort 


. 
of P 


t 


chude-from. thence, that it was a regular Drammatick | 
Poem,. of which the Subje& was Heroick, and the | 


End happy, ſeems.againſt all appearance, firſt, be- 


249 


this-word of Tragicomedy, he fays, Plautus gives ic. 


given to this Play, ſays, It'is 


u indeed. 


call'd by him Z7ilaro-Tragedia ; bur.to con- - 


caufc.that it was a Comick Poet thiat invented it, A | 
PT, they 
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they ſeldom or never undertook to treat any grave 


Subjefts; or when they did, it was always to turn 


them into R:dicale, as this Amphytrio of Plautus,and 
the Comedys of Ariſiofbanes. Suidas calls this Flay 
of his a-Farce. Hefichins calls the Author Jeſter and 


'Laugher.; and Yarro puts the name of Riortho for a 


Jeſter. Beſides, this Invention of his had no progreſs, 
and we have not heard ever ſince, of any regular 


[Dramma that has carryed this title, nor of any Poet 


thar ſucceeded him in this kind. 
What I ſhould think then of this Z7:/aro-Tragedia 

is, that it was a little piece of Poetry, of the number 
of thoſe call'd Mimes, wherein were mingled ſerious 
and pleafant things, ſung with Voices and Inſtru- 
ments, and danc'd upon the £6. with geſtures, ex- 
preſſing the ſenſe of each word, according to that 
wonderful way of the Antients, ſo little known in 
our-days; and this ſeems to be ſo much the more 
probable, becauſe Voſſus ſays, that the Hlaroedia is 
the ſame with the Zlaro-Tragedia; and 'tis certain, 
that that, and the Forres, were two Poems of that 
ſort, ſung and danc'd upon the Stage by thoſe who 
were thence call'd Haroedians, and Magedians ; and 
they were not Drammatick Poems repreſented. by 
Tragedians or Comedians, as ſome by miſtake have 
imagin'd, for the FH/aroedians( who were likewiſe 
call'd S$7moedians from one Simon Mages, who ex-- 
celled in that Art) did dance and fing a piece of Poe- 
try agreeable, but ſerious; and though. not ſo ſe- 
rious as Tragedy, yet much of the ſame nature ; and 
as for the Magedians, they at firſt recited only Diſ- 
courſes of Magick or natural Cauſes, ſuch as 1s the 
Pharmaceutra of Theocritus and ergy but in pro- 
ceſs of time they came to |.a& all ſort' of laſcivious 
| RH - _ Farces 
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Farces inthe Comick Character, but much below:it.. 
The Magedians repreſented Men in Womens cloths ;. 
_ bur there were another. ſort-who, repreſented. only. 
Women in Mens cloths, and. thoſe were calFd the, 
Liſoedtaqns Athenaus. remarks many more -parti- 
culars about them ndt proper to our Subjet. _ 2 

Bur that nane may have cauſe ra wonder at what, "il 
I fay about Zlaro-Tragedy, ' we muſt 'obſerve than | A 
moſt of the Poems. of the Antients were. ſung and. 
danc'd with ingenious - Geſtures, - either in -cheir. 
Temples, or upon the Theatres, or ar their Feaſts In. 
a. word, 1n-all publick Pomps and Shows,.cirher ſa- 
cred or profane. Sometimes. they took ' Odes, and 
1dylliums, and other ſmall pieces of Poetry, as Hna- | 3 
fron did by, the Fambicks of Simonides,and fome others | _ 7 i 
by the Verſes of Phoczlides, and other Pozts. The = 
Lacedemonzans did the ſame thing by the Songs of. 
Thaletas and Aleman, and the Ezans of Diontftodo- 
rus, at tlie celebration of the Feaſt-for the Zyrean 
Vieory,. Sometimes they took a Cento out of ſome 
great work, as out of He/tod or Homer; and .theſere- 
citers were call d Zomeriſtes, being firſt brought upon 
the Stage by Demetrius Fhalereus; and one Hermodo- 


by 


RSS, 7: 


F 


rus was famous among them. WOES 
We findalſo by a certain Faſon,cited by Athes@us,. 
that inthe great Theatre of Alexandria, Hegefras the | 
Comedian was a famous A@or of thoſe Poems, writ- 
ten by Herodotus Logominus, a noted .Poet of, thoſe 
times, different from the Hiſtorian of thatname. _ .. | ' i 
Nay, there were people who us'd to ſing and dance _- 1 
ſome parts of Tragedys and Comedy's at Feaſts, and - 
eat. Entertainments ; and ſometimes theentire Plays 
were thus ſung and danc'd, not only in the time 
when Tragedys and Comedys co of the YE. 
ob | : | of . 
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of Bacchus, (of which we have ſpoke in its REve: 


place) buteven fince they were reduc'd into R 
and made up of many Epiſodes inſerted between the 


Choras's, as we have them now. ERS 
_ From whence we ſee Ariftorle calls Z/chylus's 
Dancer Divine, for having ſo rarely danc'd a Play 
. of his call'd the Sever betore Thebes ; and we fee 
Seneca makes uſe of Pylades, a rare Tragedian Dan- 
.cer: and Batyllus as rare a one- for Comedy, to infi- 
nuate, that'no one ought ro undertake any thing 
| but what they are excellent in, if they mean to ſuc- 
.ceed. *Twas this Pylades who raisd a Diſpute be- 
fore the people of Rome againſt Zylus his own Scho- 
lar, which of them two repreſented 4gamemnon belt, 
either Hylus, who to make him great, rais'd himſelf 
upon his Toes, or Py/ades, who made him penfive 
and thoughtful, as being the beſt 74za of a Prince 
that was to take care of his Subjets good, Plutarch 
likewiſe in his Table Converſations makes two great 
Diſcourſes about this ingenious way of repreſentin 


by motions and poſtures, perſons and a@tons, inf1- 


nuating that Poetry 1s nothing but a ſpeaking Dance 
and Danci a Hrieab Kind of P x Ts arti, 
ing at the ſame time the Dances of Pylades in pub- 
liek Feaſts, as being too ſerious and paſſionate. 
But, though theſe Diſcourſes about the Antients 
may be agreeable and vfeful, they carry me too far 
from my Subject, upon which I have already been tco 
tzdious to explain only | the word Tragicomedy, our 
Poets may refte&t whether they think firto ute ir ill 
in its vulgar acceptation, or whether according to 
the tree notion of Tragedy, they will uſe this word 
indiflerently in all thoſe Dramma's, of which the 
, perſons are Heroick, whether the Caraftrophes be 
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happy or fatal, that ſo they may hinder the Spea- 
tor tron diſcovering the Event of their Plays be- 


forehand. 
| T7: 


Mi. = AM. a. * m < a. | 


nw 


An Analyſis, or Examen of the firſt Tragedy of So- 
phocles, entituled Ajax, upon the Rules del- 
ver d for the praflice of the Stage. 


F the Curious that have read theſe Remarks, are 


willing to receive ſome fatisfaQtion for their 
pains, and to judg equitably of the labour I have 
undergone, it will be neceflary for them to read in 


the Original this Dramma, whictrt am going to ex- | 


amine, and till then, if they condemn or praiſe me 
any where, I muſt except. againſt them as unfit ei- 
ther to cenſure or applaud my Endeayours. All Crz- 
riciſms have this property, that they oblige theRea- 
ders to view the piece they criticize; for it they have 
not preſent in their minds all thoſe particulars, upon 
which the Rules are to be applyed, they are ſubie&t 
to doubt of the beauties and faults that are ſhew'd, 
and of the truth of all theCriticks Obſervations.I am 
not ignorant that ſuch a Diſcourſe 1s none of the 
moſt agreeable of its ſelf, and therefore ought not to 
impoſe. the. reading of another Book; but there is no 
way. to make this LeQture eafie, but by taking mm 
both. . It may be a bolder man than my ſelf would 
tell you, that theſe Remarks, though by the crab- 
| bedneſs of their Criticiſm they may fail of pleaſing 
one way,yet they will inſfome meaſure atone for that, 
by ſhewing the hidden graces, and the great dextert- 
ty of thofe great Maſters which have hitherto been 
PR [V] litt'e 
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little taken notice of,) or at leaſt regarded as caſual 
Suppoſing therefore that my Reader has juſt read: 
Sophecles's Hjax, 1 begin to examine it by the Sub- 
zett ; for 'tis there that the Poet himſelf ought always. 
ro begin. — ; | 
The ſubject of this Poem is nothing but the juſt 
Indignation of Ajax againſt his Country men: the 
Gractans, for preferring YViyſſes before himſelf in their 
diſpute about the armour of AchiÞes, This affront 
inthe perſon of a King and the braveſt man of the 
whole army unjuſtly. and baſely uſd by thoſewhom 
he h:d fo valiantly defended, and that by thoſe Ge-- 
2 nerals who could” not be - ignorant of his great: A- 
= ions donein their preſence, could not but be moſt 
—— | highly reſented and therefore afforded anobRT heme 
= for great paſſions. The fund, I confeſs, ſeems to be 
= | ſterile, and to promiſclittle; but there hes the-greateſt 
I  artof chuſingſuch improvable ſubjects, to give the 
Poets Imagination the | greater Play; who. it may 
be upon this . Anger alone Invented both his rage 
and manner of dying, for I do not find Hiſtory to | 
have poſitively:determinedeither of them: Ovid ſpeaks 
onely of his Anger, and ſome have ſaid that he was 
| killed by: Parzs; others that he was tifled.in mud - 
| by the Trejavs, becauſe he was Invulnerable, other- 
E143 wiſe; for my part, I believe that thoſe who tell his 
= . death Sophocles'sway, have hadit from him, which 
My is. no new thingin- Theatral ſtories, the very Fables, 
= from thence having by the Poets Inventions paſſed 
= at: laſt 'for Authentick Hiſtories. = 
W. - _ Theſe two Incidents then I think to be the Poets - 
: Invention, who in that has with great Art, followed 
the Rules of probability, for a Soul as fierceand 
| paſlioffate 
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paſſionate for Glory as that of Ajax, might well en- 


After which coming to himſelf again, and ſeeing the 


extravagant and fruitleſs \Effeas of his tranſport, he : 
might well kill himſelf out of ſhame and ſome re- 


 mainder of rage. That which makes this ſtill ſeem to 
be the Poets Invention, is the pam yrs that Mene- 
lays and Agamemnon lay upon Teucer A4jax's Brother, 


that he ſhould not bury Ajax'sdead body, for *tis | 


very probable that thoſe two Princes were not ſo in- 
humane;but Sophocles added that to create the greater 
compaſſion for Ajax's calamity, ſeeing his brother 
hardly permitted to pay him thoſe funeral rites which 
were due to ſogreat a man and a King; in this in- 


deed he makesfomething bold with the generoſity of | 


Menelaus and 4gamemnon, but Ajax is his Hero to 
whom heSacrifices all things;and this refufal of theirs 


to let him be ſolemnly Interred againſt the layy of all . 


Civiliz'd Nations, contributes not a little to per- 
ſwade thatthey had uſed. him Unjuſtly in the point 
of Achilles's Armour, all which, makes him ſtill be 
the morepityed; not but that thoſe prizces might have 
ſome chaos of reaſon for their ſeverity, conſidering 


Ajax -25one who had meditated the ruine of the chief 


Captains of the Greczan Army, and made himſelf as it 
were a publick Rebel whoſe puniſhment among them 
wasto beprohibited the ſolemnity of ſepulture. Iam 
not Tgnorant, That Cointus Cataber, an Epick Poet, 
makes them much more generous and with him they 


perform honourable obſequies to his body. And inthat | 


he aims at preſerving the dignity of his Poem and 
Hero's, as Sophocles doesof his, beſides rhis Ingenious 
Fiction-in his Sabjedt he brings in Tecmeſſa Ajax's 
SN AMT "TT 1 Wit 
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tertain the reſolution of being reveng'd upon his - 
Judgesand his Competitour, and thereupon run mad ; 
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Wite whence he draws three or four very paſlionate 
Scenes; now let us ſee what other changes he makes. to 
adjuſt che time and place neceſſary for the compoſition 
ofhis Poem. Bs, Eo 
As for the time, he ſhews that indeed there needs. 
no longer a one for the repreſentation than for the 
real action. Since in the third AC 'tis ſaid, That 
Minerva's Anger again[t Ajax is to laſt but a day, and 
that if they could but watch him for one day, he might 
avoid deſtroying himſelf. Now Ajax after this' is all a- 
lone, and kills himſelf, by which we may naturally. 
conjequre, that the Play ends the fame day that his 
madneſs began ; for all that's done after his death, is 
nothing but a conteſtation about his being buried, 
which 1s ſoon over, as happening near the dead bo- 
dy ; and tro ſhew that he does not employ the whole. 
day upon his Stage, he opens his Theater in.che 
morning, after 4jax had already run. through the 
whole Grecian Camp, . exercisgd . his fury upon. the. 


'Flocks of Sheep, and carry'd ſome of thoſe Animals. 


bound into his Tent, which takes up. naturally more. 
time than is ſpent from the hour that Zyſes. comes. 
to ſpy what 4jax.did,. to. the time.that Teucer carrys 
away his dead body. to have it bury'd; ſo that a 


{mall part of the day is taken up by his Actors. 


The only Incidents in this piece 1s the return of: 
Teucer, who was in Myffa with an Army; and that. 
this coming of his might not appear affefed, he, 
makes 4jax.complain of the long ſtay of his Brother, 
who ſhould have been back long before, . and who. 
was expected by him with great impatience ; ſo that. 
when 7eucer comes at laſt, that does not. appear ſo. 
much a contrivance of the Poets to make him 


natural - 


be there to diſpute about his Brathers Obſequies,as a. 
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that they are wiſhing for his retura of themſzlves 


before he comes, that he might fave 4jax's life, 'in> 
which we may obſerve another change that Sophocles - 


makes in the Story by this abſence -of Texcer, the- 


reaſon of which change is, that if Teucer had been 


preſent.in the Camp during his brothers Madneſs, - 
the Scene being before Ajax's Tent, 'tis-very- 


probable that Zeucer would: have taken care to fe-- 
cure him, whereas all other Authors who ſpeak of. 


this adventure, .as Cointus-Calaber particularly, leave 


Teucer in the Army, bur not able to ſave his brother, . 


becauſe he was gone out of his Tent to kill and Maſ-: 
facrethe Flocks of Sheep, and no body knew what: 
was become of him. 23 

Obſerve moreover with what art-he chooſes the: 
place of. his Theater. In following the Fable as it is. 
generally receiv'd,none of-the Actors have any Stable: 


or particular place. Ajax is abroad in the. Fields ; 
Teucer, Wyſſes, Menelans, and Agamemnox are in the: * -/ 
Camp ;' his. Wife Tecmeſſa laments with her litt'e - | 


Son- in his Tents, and his SubjeAts the Salaminians 
are either -upon their Ships, or abroad to ſeek our 
their Prince. There was nevertheleſs a neceſſity of 
bringing all theſe people. together,and ro make them 


appear in one and the fame place with probability, . | 


and thus he brings.it to paſs. 


. J = 


5"$ 
Z 


3 


the moſt probable place whereall things ſhould come 
ro: paſs.; particularly conſidering that there was a 
neceſſity of making an afflifted Lady appear before 
the Audience, it would -nor have: been decent to 


place her any where elſe, nor to make her run about | 


- the Fields after a Mad-man; but becauſe likewiſe he 


natural-effe&t ; the SpeCtatours being ſo prepared, Dl” £ 


He places his Stage before Ajax's Tent-as -being 


was - 
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was reſolv'd to bring the body of Ajax upon. the 


rage, that he might the better ſhew the Paſſions 
Pf F-cmeſſs and Teucer, and the conteſtation about his 
burial ; he ſuppoſes that there was a Wood Cloſe 
by the Tent, and to make that ſuppoſition the more 


likely, he places 4jax's Tent the laſt of all the 


Camp, which is very artificially intimated in the 
firſt Verſes that Mizerva ſpeaks, and to ſhew that the 
Wood is hard by his Tent, he makes the Salamiyz#- 


_ ans hear from the Camp, the voice of Tecmeſſa, when 


ſhe falls into loud complaints in the Wood upon find- 


ing the Dead Body : Then to-bring Ajax, who was 


the chief ARor, to his Tent, he ſuppoſes againſt the 


.receiv'd Fable, that he did not immediately kill him- 
ſelf after the ſlaughter of the Sheep; but that he 


brought into his Tent, a great Ram which he took 


for @lyſſes, and other Creatures which he took for 
the Chief Captains among the Grecians with an in- 
tent to make them linger under the torment of his 
Stripes. 


But let us fee in particular how each Ador is 
broughr upon the Stage, and goes off according to 
reaſon. 1yſſes comes to ſpy what Ajax was doing, 


.and Minerva to aſſiſt him againſt the fury of 4jax, 


Ajax appears by the command of Minerva togive ©- 
Lyſſes the content of ſeemg his Enemy in the con- 
dition that ſhe had put him; Ajax returns to his 
Tent to whip the Ram that he took for /hyſſes, then 
Minerva and Tiyſſes go off of the Stage where they 
have nothing -more to do, and that's the Firſt A&. 
In the Second A& Termeſſa comes out of her Tent to 
defire ſuccour from the Salarmivians, who are rhe 


" Chorus inthis Tragedy, and then opens her Tent to 


80 in again, where appears 4jax in the midlt of the 
WP | ſlaughter'd 


- Job: 4. of the Stage. 


»ians to help her to look Ajax, which they do very 


wulin Ye and ſo ends the third A&. In the Fourth £ 


A -L ax appears inthe Wood near his Tear, making 


complaints of his misfortunes, and ſo falling upon his. 


Sword; -the Hilt whereof he had put into the ground, 


which circumſtance ſhews that his Death was at the 


ſame time an effeCt of ſhame for what he had done; | 


and ſomeremainder of the rage he was poſſeſſed with ; 


at the very moment that he expires the Salaminians 


come uppn the Stage from different parts weary,and 


vex d that they had ſought him in vain, and 7: ecmeſſ, 5 
who alone -had gone towards the Wood, finds Ajax 


zaſt expiring, and cries out, which being heard' by 


the Salamtnzans they go to her: In the mean time - 


the ſeeking of him with ſo mach noiſe had eaſily 


made eyery body think that he-was gone out of the 
way on purpoſeto kill himſelf, and fame which or-_ 
dinarily: fore-runs great events, having. carried the '. 
news of his death to 7eucer obliges him to leave the | 


Greeks with whom. he was wran ling about his Bro- 
ther,” and come to his Tent to hear fome news of 
him ; -and at the fame time almoſt Merelavs who had 


likewiſchcard _ news W hisGeath comes thither to 
forbid 


:, 
I 


- 


ſlaughter 'd Beaſts, but ſomewhar come'to himſelf 
which gives ſubje& to very fine Diſcourſes between 
him, his Wite, and his Friends. In the Third A 
he comes our of his Tent feigning to go wath him- 
ſelf in the Sea to purify himſelf ; but indeed-to hide 
the Sword that Zedor gave him ; his Wife comes out 
to followhhim, but by bis command retires into her 
Tent again,and he goes on. Then appearsa Meſſenger, 
who bringing the =_—_ of the return of 7excer, orders 
from him that 4jax be. carefully kept ; upon this. 
news Tecyeſſa goes out again,and defires the Sa/amz-* 
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forbid his being buried ; then goes-back ro tell Aga- 


memnon of Teucers diſobedience to his Commands ; 


who at theſametime goes out to finda burying place 


for his Brother, having firſt ſhut up Tecmeſfſa with 
her Maids, In the Ffith Act Jgamemnon comes himſelf 
to put his Orders in execution ; and 7excer who ſees 
him afar off, -comes back to be near his Brothers 


dead Body,to defend it ; Zlyſſes arrives to appeaſe Hpa- 
memnon, who at laſt yields and goes out ; '7excer de- 
fires Vlyſſes to withdraw, leſt his preſence trouble 
the deceaſed Ghoſt or Manes of 4jax who had been 


his Enemy ; he does ſo, and Teucer carries ofthis Bro- 


thers Body : Now all theſe pretexts and colours for 


the going off, and coming on of all the Aﬀors, are 


without doubt very natural and probable ; but the 
Art with which the Poet brings all to paſs, is fo fine, 


and fo ingenious, that one cannot ſay that he affeas fo 


much as a word in it all, every thing being ſo well 


contriv'd, that all appears-necefſary, and therein lies 


the ſecret of the Art. c 

You do not neither ſeeany Aftor upon-the Stage 
whoſe name you do not preſently know, or at leaſt 
their quality or concern as much as is neceſlary to 


| prepare the Attention of the Spectators. At the 


opening of the Stage Minerva (eafily known to. the 
Ancients by the marks -of her Divinity) diſcovers 
Ziyſſes's name who comes to her, and the deſign he 


| has to ſpy what Ajax does ; and when Ajax ap- 


pears, one ſees in what condition he is, for Miner- 
2a declares ir, and calls him by his name. The 
Chorus in its firſt Verſes ſhews, that it is made 'up 
of 4jax's Friends, the chief of them ſaying, That he 
had been always partner of the good and ill Fortune of 
that Prince, hardly has 7Tecmeſſa ſpoke three lines, 

| br, but 
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Book 4; | of \the Stage; 
bur the Chorus asking her abour- 4jax, ſhe teils them 
that ſhe can beſt mform therbeing from his Miſtreſs 


and Slave become his lawful Wife. The .Meſſen- 
ger is preſently known by his Dreſs, and by the firit 
words he ſpeaks. When Tewcer comes 1n the Fourth 


AC, the Chorus ſays they hear his voice, and his 
name alone isenough to raiſe the expeCtation of ſome 
generous Sentiment from-him, -and the Chorus bids. 
him conſider what-to fay to Menelais: who draws 


near, and by that preparesan incident of ſome new. 
trouble... When Agamemnon arrives, Teucer ſays, - 


That he came back quickly, becauſe he. had ſeen. Aga- 


memnon- at a diffance with the marks of Anger in : 
his Countenance, Thus by the Poets moſt agreeable: - 


'.. ifice;the ſpeators are not uncertain in the know-- 
ledge ofthe Actors; and their deſigns, which always: 
ought to be; except where the ignorance of their 


Names and Intereſts'is to produce ſome rare effect - 


in the incidents of the Dramma. | 


4, 


Could theſe Actshave been more judiciouſly divi- : 


ded? The firſt contains 4jax's fury,the ſecond his re. 
pentance,the third rhe preparations for his death, the 


fourth his death, 'and the fifth the Diſpute about his + 


buria!,not that theſeARionsare meerly ſingle, for they 
are accompanied with many circumſtances which 
much embelliſh;and alrogether compoſe theAds; and 
as for the Scenes they are extreamly well knit toge- 
ther, as becanſe there always remains ſome body of 


the Third Aft, where the' Meſſenger who brings the 
Order to watch 4jax, and not to abandon him, ar- 
rivesupon the Stage juſtas 4jax goes off, which is one 
way of uniting a Scene, when: he that comes on 
ſeeks him rhat *gois off. . And -in the ' Fourth AQ, 


FX] : though 


the pe Scene- in that which follows except in 
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The whole Art Book 4. 
though 4jax talks oo longer with the Chorus which 
comes back juſt upon the point he kills himſelf, yet 
thoſe two Scenes are united by the tune, and the 
ſpeCacle of his dead body, which remains as an 
A@or to whom the others arrive. As for the Inter- 
vals of the Acts, they are ſo neceſlary and fo well 


Ald by whar is doneoff of the Sap that the conti- 


nuity of the Action is moſt manifelt ; for in the firſt 
Interval, Z1yſes tells the Greeks what he has learn'd 
concerning Ajax, and Ajax continues his Madneſs 
in his Tent : In the Second Ajax ſeeks for Heftors 


Sword; and in the ſame Interval Zexcer comes to 


the Camp and ſends a Meſſenger according to Cal- 


.chas's advice. Between the Third and Fourth Act 


there is no Interval, becauſe the Chorus is gane off of 
the Stage which remaining empty, makes very well 


the diſtinQtion of thoſe two Acts ; not that Ajax had 


been doing of nothing all that while, for he fays 
himſelf that he had been fitting his Sword to kill 
himſelf : The Fourrh Interval contains the return of 


_Menelaus to Agamemuon, with their Diſcourſe about 


Teucers*s diſobedience, and the care that 7eacer takes 
to find a fit place to bury his Brother in; fo that 
-from the firſt opening of the Stage there is not one 
moment that the Actors are not buſie each according 
to their Deſigns. 5 -. 
_ Conſider beſides how well he has choſen the Cho- 
rus inthis piece, and how induſtriouſly he makes him 


AQ. He makes his Chorus of Salaminians, who 


' more probably rhen any| others might be ſuppoſed 


ro come to 4jax, their. Princes Tent upon the 
news of his madneſs, as alſo to pity his diſtraQtion 
with their own ul fortune ; nevertheleſs he does not 
bring them upon: the Stage at the beginning, vs he 
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end of the Third 'A& under prerext of looking after 
_ 4jax;'but' indeed becauſe that having a delizn ro. - 
' make [Ajax kill himſelf upon the Stape, it would _ 
not have heen probable that his Subjeds ſhould have 
i; him 'undertake ſuch a _rhing and not hinder 
To;take this Tragedy according tothe truth of the 
Action It ſeems not thar the Poet has doneany thing 
in favour} of the Spetarours, ſo naturally do all 
things; fall: out, anJ are depending of each other, and 
yer his' making the Chorus go out that Ajax may 
kill himſelf upon the Stage, 1s contriv'd of purpoſe 
to ſhew! the Audience a generous Aﬀtion worthy 
their: conjpaſſion, and ro move them yet to more  ” 
rendernel, the very body of fo greata Hero is deny'd 8 | 
bet 'F., © CO 0 eſs ZE 
_ | Weſcanngr but admirebeſjdes, the Art of his Nar- 
rations, - for he makes Myxerva tell the Defign which -. 
Ajax had ſecretly reſolv'd upon' the Night before 
againſt all the Grzcian Princes, and how ſhe had made | = 
him: yun mad to hinder the execution of it, which _ = 
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are things thar Minerva alone could know ; and then - 

he makes|7ecmeſſa tell the remainder of what he had . 

done when. he was in his Tent. This diviſion pro- - 

duces' two different effe&s upon the Stage ; the firſt 

a Senrimerit of Admiration for the care that Minerva 

takes: of Z/1yſes, but with ſurprize for fo great a . 
Tt”, [X27] | - © mamne v 
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. misfortune in the Perſon of Ajax. ' The other is a 


_ Sentiment of Pitty, when the Spetatours ſee a Lally 


and well beloved ſitting near a Mad-man 


© her Husband. We muſt not neither let ſlip the Nar- 
- ration which 7ecmeſſa makes ſummarily of the ruine 


of her Family, and the death of her Parents, her 
Captivity, and then happy Marriage with 4jax; nor 
that of Texcer about the exchange that 4jax made of 
a Belt with Zefor for a Sword which he received 
from him; the firſt having ſerv'd to faſlen the Body 
of Hefor tor the Chariot of Achilles, and the other 


| having been the Inſtrument of 4jax's Death, for 


though borh theſe Narrations are inſerted inthe moſt 
lively paſſions of the perſons that make them yet 
are they touched with ſo much Art, that they do 
- not at all weaken the Paſſions, -but quite contrary 
heighten them by-giving an Image of ſome new mis- 


fortunes; beſides that all the ſtory of Ajax's Coun- 
try, his Family, and his Warlike Exploits are induſtri- 


_ ouſly told in different places without any affectation, 
and only for a more perfect underſtanding of the 
Subject. ih, 

I do not knew whether the Conteſtation of Ajax's 

Sepulture would be agreeable and pathetick in our 


_ age, but I make no queſtion but that in Sophocles's 


time it muſt have taken extreamly ; for then it was 
2 mark of the higheſt Infamy, and the extreameſt 
misfortune that could befal any body to be forbid 
burial, and without doubt rhe Spectatours were mo; 


ved with great compaſſion ſeeing the body of ſo. 


great 4 Prince ready to receive ſuch unworthy uſage 
by the effect of Mznervas's anger andas the Diſcour- 
ſes of the two Princes, Agamemnon and Henelaus 
Jeem well grounded upon reaſons of State to de- 

| prive 
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prive. hina of the honour of Sepulture; and on the 


other ſide, the reaſons of Texcer have Piety and Ge- - 


nerolity 'on}. their ſide, I believe that this debate 


which wagconformable to the manners and cuſtoms 


of the Ancizits muſt needs have been very agree- 
able to then 
has founded the Tragedy of the Swppliants in ho- 
nour of the: 4theyiavs upon that ſole conſideration 
and that.*if is not probable that ſo great a Poer 
would have taken a weak: Subject to eſtabliſh the 
olory of his/Country. Rn pe. 
As fopthe ſhew or ſpectacle he might have made 
Ajax appear in all his Madneſs ; but beſides thar it is 
a Paſſion: below a Hero, except. ſome great cauſe 
excite it, -and that the effects ot it are lluſtrious; 1 
believe heavoided doing of it, becauſe it would have 


been hard to repreſent him making a great ſlaughter 


among the* Sheep and Goats without making him 
ridiculous and ſo deprive the Zero of that compaſſi- 
on que. to 'ſo great a Calamity ; therefore to thew 
che deplorable! condition of ſo great a Prince, and 


et not to rob the Stage of any thing of ornament, 


e makes him appear in his frenzy indeed, but ſome- 


thing abated:by the mr of Minerva (which is a 
Figure of th& rage of Great Men, which ought not to 
be quite.abandoned by prudence, as the madneſs of 
' the vulgarzs) and ſo ſhews him ſitting in his Tent 
in the firſt abatement of his fury, having thoſe 
Naughter'd Animals all about him with his Wife, - his 


little Son, land his Friends in a mouroful poſture = 


near him ;. all; which does in my opinion afford a 
well invented: ſpeQacle, apt to raiſe compaſſion ; 
when 4jax; comes alittle to himſelf, and that all 


his looks, words, and aQtions have the charafter of 


if 
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ſhame, conrage, and firy painted in them, the better 
ro manifeſt the exceſs of his miſery ; add ro this the 
rears and cotmplaints of his Wite, the preſence of a 
little Infant who cannot fpeak it ſelf, bur whofe pre- 
fence gives occaſion to many tender expreſſions ; 
and httty, the heavy conſolatiogs of his Friends, 
L fay, that it is hard, but all this muſt produce a 
very pathetick and moving ſhew. After this the 
- Poet brings him to his Senſes entirely, but then the 
prophetick- words of Calchas which threaten him 
Ns = that day particularly with death, bring new ter- 
= rour upon; the Stage, and that ſo much the ſtronger, 
becauſe the SpeCtatours thought him fate by being , 
returned to his Senſes, After this he dies by his 
own hand and his very Sepulture becomes' a Sub- 
ject of conteſtation ; all theſe are new Obie&ts of 
Compaſſion which ſhew us the maſtery of the 
Poet m ſuppl ng his Stage with variety by chang- 
Ft ng contin the Face of things. | 
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A Project for Re-eſtabliſhing the French Theater, 


He Cauſes which hinder the French Theater, 
_ from continuing the Progreſs it had made 
ſome years ago in Cardinal Richelzen's time may be 
reduced to fix, =” 
1. The common belief that to frequent Plays 
= 2. is a ſin againſt the Rules of Chriſtianity. | 
=» ob 2. The Infamy with which the Laws have noted 
Sy thoſe who make an open profeſſion of being Play- 
EE  -: 3. The failings and errours committed in! the re 
= preſentation of Plays. | 4... The. 


of the Stage.” 


k. The Fil | Plays which are indifferent! y aQcd 
with the good. 

5. I Decorations, _ 3:2 Bb 

6. Diforters committed by the cemeanais 

To begin by that Gezeraly received Opinion. "Tis 
true that: the Ancient Fathers of the Church always 
forbid: Chi 
reaſons. .* ; 

The fiſt, Alich. few have taken notice of) was 
becauſe thar the 'repreſentation of Plays was An- 
ciently an Act of Religion, makin ng pert of the 
Cult 'anf Worthip performed-'to the Gods of the 
Heathens FROTE is: _ of diſpute, and may be eaſily 


proved, if need were, by a uſand Teſtimonies of 


the Ancient Writers of Antiquity ; the Firſt Fathers 
of the:Church condemned therefore the Chriſtians 
that aſliſt d at thoſe S es as being | Bs 
dolairy, which they had: renounc'd by t 
Baptiſm, 7 as we may ſee.in 'the writings of. Minuti. 
us Felix, Tertullian, St. Cm, St. Auſtin, Lattan- 
t;us, and others. 
4H he' ſ:cond Reaſon was founded upon the Jane) 
cencies and obſcenities ſaid and committed thereby 
the Mimes, Paxtomimes, Dancers, and others who act- 
ed their: Dy:h;rambes, F bales , tiphales , Pria- 


peas and; other impure repreſentations which were 


proper to'the Cult of Bacchus, to whom the Theater 
was  Confecrated as ro its Author, and to Yeyus as 
the conipanion .of Bacchus.": As to the firſt Reaſon 


then of the iagan Religion, that ceaſes now, ſince 


Plays arg no longer a piece-of Worſhip, but rather 
an Innogent Recreation without' any Impious Cere- 


monics/injhonour of the Idols, but the FROney muſt 


be well, informed of this: - 


iſtians to frequent the Thearers for two. 


As 


uw 
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The whole Art, Book 4. 
As for the ſecond Reaſon, though in Cardinal 
Richeliex's time all O&ſcenzty was baniſhed trom the 
Stage in his preſence, yet the Publick Theaters do 
retain ſomething of thoſe Indecencies in Farces and 
other Poems where the Authors endeavouring to 
pleaſe the rabble repreſent Impudent Stories, and 
ſet them out with filthy jeſts ; which is a thing that 
ChriſtianReligion juſtly condemns,and which all good 
Men abhor ; and till that be taken away, and the 
Publick Theater as pure as it was in Cardinal Riche- 
liex's preſence, Plays will be-look'd upon to be againſt 
good Manners and the ftrictneſs of rhe Goſpel 
_ As to the Infamy of thoſe who take / up the pro- 
teſlion of Players, it was. juſtly inflicted upon them 
tormerly, bur now is no longer fo 
To underſtand | this point, we muſt know that 
there-was two ſorts of Aﬀtors among the Ancients, 
the Mimes, and Dancers, and the Comedians or Þlay- 
ers, Who are thoſe that now act among us, and as 
theſe two ſorts of people: were-very different in the 
things that they repreſented as well as in the man- 
ner, places, and habits of repreſenting, ſo were 


they very differently eſteemed. 


The firſt in the later end of the Reba Empire 


were declared Infamous though at firſt 'they were 


not ſo, . neitheramong them nor amongſt the Gracie, 


But the Comedians: and 7; ragedians never were fo 
difgrac'd, but.on the contrary, always us'd with'c+ 


vility and kindneſs by all perſons of worth and qua- | 


lity, which may be made-out. by many proofs, | but 
particularly by this,that the Drammatick Poets them- 
ſelves 'aCted often the chief parts in their own Plays, 
though ſome of them have been Generals of Es 
an 


us'd ſomewhat "ſeverely, Nh we = i || TS 2 
"Srat,for having fided openly with Princes —| ; 
Ns. but not at all for being Enemies ro | 


cur firſt Acting begun in Churches, re* ou 
wooly holy Storys, but it ſoon degenes 2 | 


IM ag ie h both of them as =_: i: : 
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1en of good Fanilics, vey Princes ye | 
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t perſons ofqualit) ſcorn 'd 
my oO mean a diverſion and | 
ing the Antients in their? pene- |} | 
ity. to Comedians, © | __ Wo So; | - 


A: 
p TIES 


' - From: theſe two Conſiderations. ariſes a'third, 4 | | } 


Nops the progreſs of Drammatick Poeſie, | [+ 
fanlt of Repreſentation. SE, D308. 
em that the Anrients had Plays in, made ED 
the moſt excellent Wits apply themſelves ' ' _ 7 
- andthe Glory of the Magiſtrates, as well ', -- ' - 7 
ne of the Choragues Flee bein 1X VS Rn _ 
upon the ſucceſs of the Play, the) 24: ho 
re in Fanny their Aftors, and 4 rut. | = 
eman the pay performance of their parts, oo 
{o ke ly attain'd ro have many rare Actors in all. [ _ 


on | 


a. nas 4 


. The whole Art Book 
with us voy re ingen | 
ed the Stape, being bjr por vin 
* by the fear © = : a ſin, or by 
the ap apprehenſion of incurring the Infamy affix'd tv 
I profertion y the Laws, trom whence ; it has fol-' 
low ”, thatthoſe who did undertake i it, 
ee Ag Þ 664 hub he very SEL 4ts 
rtS3 nay; ittle owing t ey were it own 
(heb Ne di often Ex xpreſfed very impet erfeRly, 
were to tay; and if there did ſometimes 
cof the Artticat Theatre, he 
ypdn tis faling*any'way, 
imk, and that'even 4n'our 
ys has bre owards their decay. = 
The fourth unded apon it! Dramma's or 
Pla ang this does not ſo mach 'repard onr Modern 
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' who, to faytritth; have pain'd a very aſt a 
by many excellent "of theirs ; 'but ye 
may be'faid, thisz 


bhi re ond could nor Jeave us any ſtore of ill | 
Dranma's, becauſe all their Plays were Tren and ex. 
amitrd by the Magiſtrates; 
were. not mercenary, but wrou 
muchas for gain, there 
pointed for their reward, which was deliver'd with 
great Ceremony at their greareſt Feſtivals, vo thoſe 
who had-beſt ſatisfied the Judges, and the Sp 
eors ;_ but we are far enfigt ugh from that Meth 
ln the beginning of 6 asour'Þ was 
bad, ſo'was the reſt of the ys OR 
e Stage; 1 have ſeen Tore andforry As 
or Scenes, without | any other diftindtion. Inthetime: 
of Ronſard, Comedy was a lirtte more regular; 
cultivated by Jodell Garnier, Belteau, and _ 
O Sz, 
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RO by bir rot pot te _ 
bour. of our Poets, ' br 
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| The -whole Art | & 3ook' 4 
ſome” things agreeable; which the vehemenc) ' | 
A&@ion yr otherwiſe; as likewiſe ſome ency ap- 
pear weak in' reading, are ſtrengthened by Action; 
all which faults in «he repreſentation, as they 1eflen 
theExcellency of the Plays, ſo they diſcredit both 
Poets and Actors, and keep the people in the Opi- 
nion that the- Sago? is not capable of much 1mprove- 
ment. - 

The fiſch Cauſe about the Decorations is likewiſe 
tant among the Antients, the Magiſtrates, and 
other great 'Men; who! us'd to give publick Spe- 
Racles to the people, either by the obligation of 
their place, or to gain publick favour, us'd to be 
at'the charge” of the Decorations, the Players con- 
'tributing' nothing towards it, and by that means 
thoſe Ornaments were not only magnificent, bit 
perfetly anfwer'd the Poets Intentions. But now, 
[that our Players, "though not. very well in their 

Aﬀairs, nevertheleſs mult undergo all the charge ; 
they cannot 'be blam'd if they endeavour 'to do it. 
' as cheap as'may be; bur ther he Decorations muſt 
be imperfect, and altogether below the Gignity of 
the Poets Ingjention. © - 
As' for the Diſorders 'of this Spedtetors,” we. may 
"conſider,” that nothing was more fafe and: *qutier; than 
the Antient' Theatres, the Magiſtrates being always 
prefent, *and every thing done by-their orders; 'but 
amongſt us there is no order at all, -but any forts of 
people wear:Swerds inthe Pit, and other pla aces,'and 
therewith attack very oftea'mafly: peactable'Specta- 

' tors; who have no-other defence'than'the'Wiithorit 
. of the Laws. Among the Greeks" and Romans, the 
- Women were ſo ſafe in the publick Theatres,” t 
"Ow often” brought their” rery" with * thery ; 


| | bas 


y of young  Debauchees come 


n, 'and commit a hundred Infolencies, frighting the | 
Women, and often killi ing thoſe who take their 


ſe. may add tothat, that the Seats of the Speta- 
tors avere-ſo conveniently plac'd among the An- 
tient, that every. one was plac'd. conveniently, and 
' there. could .be no diſorder in changin 
wh cas now the Pit and Boxes are equally incon- 
veniznt; | the Pit having, no. riſing, nor no. Seat, and 
Zjoxes being too far off, and ill ſituated ; ſo that 
what. with the diforders of the Pit, and inconvent- 
ence \ Ff the Boxes, ithe T TGT es Are much forſaken 
by rhe; better ſort of peo 
To-remedy all theſe iy Eg it will be. neceſ- 
fary. firſt; that the King be pleas'd to. ſet fortha 
Declz ration, which' ſhall ſhew on one hand howthar 
Hays-being no longer an Act of Religion. and. Ido- 
 datryz, as they were formerly, but only 2 publick dir 
verliÞn; and on. the other hand, that the Repre- 
ſentations being. now perform 'd with decency, and” 
_the- rlaye ers'theinſelves living ſober, and not of de- 
lives, (as they were Sons the Edits were 
; Which they. are declar'd. infamous) His 
ty "doth. upon theſe conſiderations make. yoid 
noſe former Law's, forbiddiog them till never- 
theleſs & to door fay any. thing upon the Stage a | 
_ dece1cy or good: manners,. under ſuch and. ſuch, pe- 
: naltr:s, AS. of being « driven from the Stage, and. re-- 
uterl anfamous. 22s, | And: to: preſerve that. Mo- 
deſty which 1s neceſſary, it ſhall be-likewiſe ordered, 
"that. 'no ſingle Woman * aQt,.. if they have not 
their'Father or Mother in_ the Company, and.-thar. 
addows ſhall. be oblig d to; Marry. within fix 
months. 
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And for the Execution of theſe 


orders his Ma 


of the hq other er publick En- 


the life - ations ofthe Play 

two firſt cauſes- which hinder the Re- 

 Srage| muſt ceaſe 3 forgll ſcandal | 

miſhed,! here will benoſcruple _ 

e Players 

a repittion, as not to fear 
Tort of people. It was 

his that the Roman Emp - 2 


Gs ne 
LY 


cauſe muſt likewiſe ceaſe, for-the pro- 
ing once made reputable, all thoſe 


: 


mou wilt Qt varenren 


oy 
S 


Inclmarion| that way will the cz 
befides, the Overſeer may hit ke 


S 


, and the Co 


be peifet2 ; ; and to 9 id none | 
ot by the Kings Letters tatents 
the Intendant General't 
givea certificate 
tryed himin went 
rays be Exe | 


F relf 10 rem 


_ burde 


to 
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SY ll give: the 


e.the 


: 5 for the ſixth Cauſe, the conye- . RR 


and {: 


6 pain of death, 'and pro 
ns,of what qualuy ſoever, to 
,nar any oftenſive Arms,upor 


1g ſhall for-- 


1 there rs, 
| it bejng reaſonable that that 1a 
'  had#here, out of reſpect to the ' 
Churches and Pallaces, be obtain'dby 
the Aſſiſtants ; and for this reaſon ſome 
Guards ſhall be plac'd at the doors of the Play-hor LE 
to take notice of any that. ſhall go about to contra- 7 '- 
-  veng this Or fs - , of 
ad. 


ky +. 


nſ the Salts: 0 greg as that 
wc 


a thoſe of 

3 and rounc ſhall be built 
two Troups or Companies of Players 

ch 1 ſuppoſe may be enough for .the City 
e buying of- the lace, conſtruQion of 
fig a © ph 21 rge of the Deco- 
two Houles, as the 


thy of the greatneſs of the Court of 
ny of Paris, and the people will 
1dza of thoſe marvellous Repre- 
be on the Stage of the 
t of the /irtle Bourbon, and 
$ envious and <0 apr at 
and the 
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